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PREFACE. 


In  the  following  Treatise  I  have  adopted  the  method  of 
Limiting  Ratios  as  my  basis ;   at  the  same  time  the  co- 
ordinate method  of  Infinitesimals  or  Differentials  has  been 
largely  employed.     In  this  latter  respect  I  have  followed  in 
~^the  steps  of  all  the  great  writers  on  the  Calculus,  from 
Newton  and  Leibnitz,  its  inventors,  down  to  Bertrand,  the 
^   author  of  the  latest  great  treatise  on  the  subject.     An  ex- 
^  elusive  adherence  to  the  method  of  Differential  Coefficients 
^is  by  no  means  necessary  for  clearness  and  simplicity ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  found  by  experience  that  many  fundamental 
investigations  in  Mechanics  and  Geometry  are  made  more 
intelligible  to  beginners  by  the  method  of  Differentials  than 
by  that  of  Differential  Coefficients.     While  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced applications  of  the  Calculus,  which  we  find  in  such 
works  as  the  Micanique  Celeste  of  Laplace  and  the  Mica- 
nique  Analytique   of  Lagrange,   the  investigations   are  all 
conducted  on  the  method  of  Infinitesimals.     The  principles 
on  which  this  method  is  founded  are  given  in  a  concise  form 
in  Arts.  38  and  39. 

In  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Curves  I  have  not  confined  myself  exclusively  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Differential  Calculus  to  the  subject,  but 
have  availed  myself  of  the  methods  of  Pure  and  Analytic 
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Geometry  whenever  it  appeared  that  simplicity  would  be 
gained  thereby. 

In  the  discussion  of  Multiple  Points  I  have  adopted  the 
simple  and  general  method  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
Higher  Plane  Curves,  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  the 
present  treatise  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  introduction  to 
the  more  complete  investigations  contained  in  that  work. 

As  this  book  is  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  begin- 
ners I  have  purposely  omitted  all  metaphysical  discussions,* 
from  a  conviction  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  perplex 
the  beginner  than  to  assist  him  in  forming  clear  conceptions. 
The  student  of  the  Differential  Calculus  (or  of  any  other 
branch  of  Mathematics)  cannot  expect  to  master  at  once  all 
the  difficulties  which  meet  him  at  the  outset ;  indeed  it  is  only 
after  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Science  of  Geometry 
that  correct  notions  of  angles,  areas,  and  ratios  are  formed. 
Such  notions  in  any  science  can  be  acquired  only  after 
practice  in  the  application  of  its  principles,  and  after  patient 
study. 

The  more  advanced  student  may  read  with  profit  Carnot's 
Riflexions  sur  la  Mitaphysique  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal;  in 
which,  after  giving  a  complete  resumd  of  the  different  points 
of  view  under  which  the  principles  of  the  Calculus  may  be 
regarded,  he  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  Le  m^rite  essentiel,  le  sublime,  on  pent  le  dire,  de  la 
m^thode  infinit^simale,  est  de  r^unir  la  facilite  des  precedes 
ordinaires  d'un  simple  calcul  d'approximation  d,  I'exactitude 
des  resultats  de  I'analyse  ordinaire.  Cet  avantage  immense 
serait  perdu,  ou  du  moins  fort  diminu^,  si  i  cette  m^thode 
pure  et  simple,  telle  que  nous  I'a  donn^e  Leibnitz,  on  voulait, 
sous  I'apparenoe  d'une  plus  grande  rigueur  soutenue  dans 
tout  le  opur«  'I** '       '  ■**••»  ''**afcres  moins  naturelles, 
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moins  commodes,  moins  conformes  k  la  marolie  probable 
des  inventeurs.  Si  cette  m^thode  est  exacte  dans  les  re- 
sultats,  comme  personne  n'en  doute  aujourd'hui,  si  o'est  tou- 
jours  d,  elle  qu'il  faut  en  revenir  dans  les  questions  diffieiles, 
comme  il  parait  encore  que  tout  le  monde  en  convient, 
pourquoi  recourir  k  des  moyens  d^toum^s  et  compliquds  pour 
la  supplier?  Pourquoi  se  contenter  de  I'appuyer  sur  des 
inductions  et  sur  la  conf  onnit^  de  ses  resultats  avex  ceux  que 
foumissent  les  autres  m^thodes,  lorsqu'on  pent  la  demontrer 
directement  et  g^n^ralement,  plus  facilement  peut-fetre 
qu'aucune  de  ces  m^thodes  elles-mfemes  ?  Les  objections  que 
I'on  a  f aites  centre  elle  portent  toutes  sur  cette  fausse  suppo- 
sition que  les  erreurs  commises  dans  le  cours  du  calcul,  en  y 
negligeant  les  quantites  infiniment  petites,  sont  demeur^es 
dans  le  r^sultat  de  ce  calcul,  quelque  petites  qu'on  les  sup- 
pose ;  or  c*est  ce  qui  n'est  point :  I'^limination  les  emporte 
toutes  n^cessairement,  et  il  est  singulier  qu'on  n'ait  pas 
aper9u  d'abord  dans  cette  condition  indispensable  de  I'^limi- 
nation  le  veritable  caractere  des  quantites  infinit^simales  et 
la  r^ponse  dirimante  a  toutes  les  objections.*' 

Many  important  portions  of  the  Calculus  have  been 
omitted,  as  being  of  too  advanced  a  character;  however, 
within  the  limits  proposed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Work  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  an  elementary  treatise 
would  allow. 

I  have  illustrated  each  principle  throughout  by  copious 
examples,  chiefly  selected  from  the  Papers  set  at  the  various 
Examinations  in  Trinity  College. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Roulettes,  in  addition  to  the  discussion 
of  Cycloids  and  Epicycloids,  I  have  given  a  tolerably  com- 
plete treatment  of  the  question  of  the  Curvature  of  a  Eoulette, 
as  also  that  of  the  Envelope  of  any  Curve  carried  by  a  rolling 
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Curve.  This  discussion  is  based  on  the  beautiful  and  general 
results  known  as  Savary's  Theorems,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  properties  of  the  Circle  of  Inflexions.  I  have 
introduced  the  application  of  these  theorems  to  the  general 
case  of  the  motion  of  any  plane  area  supposed  to  move  on 
a  fixed  Plane. 

I  have  also  given  short  Chapters  on  Spherical  Harmonic 
Analysis  and  on  the  System  of  Determinant  Functions 
known  as  Jacobians,  which  now  hold  so  fundamental  a  place 
in  analysis. 

Trinity  College, 
October,  1899, 
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DIFFEKENTIAL  CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PIKST  PBINCIPLBS — ^DIFFERENTIATION. 

I .  Fmictloiis. — The  student,  from  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  Algebra  and  Trigonometry^  is  supposed  to  understand 
what  is  meant  when  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of 
another.  Thus,  in  trigonometry,  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent,  &o., 
of  an  angle  are  said  to  be  functions  of  the  angle,  having  each 
a  single  value  if  the  angle  is  given,  and  varying  when  the 
angle  varies.  In  like  maimer  any  algebraic  expression  in  x 
is  said  to  be  a  function  of  x.  Geometry  also  furnishes  us 
with  simple  illustrations.  For  instance,  the  area  of  a  square, 
or  of  any  regular  polygon  of  a  given  number  of  sides,  is  a 
function  of  its  side ;  and  the  volume  of  a  sphere,  of  its  radius. 

In  general,  whenever  two  quantities  are  so  related,  that 
any  change  made  in  the  one  prodtices  a  corresponding  variation 
in  the  other j  then  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
former. 

This  relation  between  two  quantities  is  usually  represented 
by  the  letters  i^,/,  0,  &c. 

Thus  the  equations 

u^F{x),    f>^f[x),    tr  =  ^(ar), 

denote  that  Uy  v,  w,  are  regarded  as  functions  of  x,  whose 
values  are  determined  for  any  particular  value  of  a?,  when  the 
form  of  the  function  is  known. 

2.  Dependent  and  Independent  Yariables,  Con- 
stants.— In  each  of  the  preceding  expressions,  x  is  said  to  be 
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the  independent  variable,  to  which  any  value  may  be  assigned 
at  pleasure ;  and  u,  v,  w,  are  called  dependent  variables,  as  their 
values  depend  on  that  of  x^  and  are  determined  when  it  is 
known. 

Thus,  in  the  equations  ' 

y=io*,    y^a^y    y  =  Bmx, 

the  value  of  p  depends  on  that  of  x,  and  is  in  each  case  deter^ 
mined  when  the  value  of  a?  is  given. 

If  we  suppose  any  series  of  values,  positive  or  negative, 
assigned  to  the  independent  variable  a?,  then  every  function 
of  X  will  assume  a  corresponding  series  of  values.  If  a  quan- 
tity retain  the  same  value,  whatever  change  be  given  to  a?,  it 
is  said  to  be  a  constant  with  respect  to  x.  We  usually  denote 
constants  by  a,  6,  Cy  &o.j  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet ; 
variables  by  the  last,  viz.,  w,  v,  Wj  x,  y,  z. 

3.  Algebraic  and  Transcendental  Fnnctlcins. — 
Funetions  which  consist  of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  involving 
integral  and  fractional  powers  of  x,  together  with  constants 
soMy,  are  called  algebraic  fanctions — ^tittus 


(*-«)•'    ^^,     {a  +  X)  {b  -  x)i,  &o., 

are  algebraic  expressions. 

Functions  which  do  not  admit  of  being  represented  as 
ordinary  algebraic  expressions  in  &  finite  number  of  terms  are 
called  transcendental :  thus,  sin  x^  cos  Xy  tan  Xj  ii^y  log  Xy  &c., 
are  transcendental  functions ;  for  they  cannot  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  x  except  by  a  series  containing  an  infinite  number 
of  terms. 

Algebraic  functions  are  ultimately  reducible  to  the  follow- 
ing elementary  forms :  (i).  Sum,  or  dijBEerence  {u  +  Vy  u  -  v). 

(2).  Product,  and  its  inverse,  quotient  luvy  -  j.    Powers,  and 

their  inverse,  roots  (w**,  «"•). 

The  elementary  transcendental  functions  are  also  ulti- 
mately reducible  to :  (i).  The  sine,  and  its  inverse,  (sine*, 
sin"*!*).  (2).  The  exponential,  and  its  inverse,  logarithm 
(f",  logu). 


;  .  •  •• 
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4.  Contlniioiis  Fiinctloiifi. — ^A  fimotion  0  (or)  is  said  to 
be  a  continuous  function  of  a?,  between  the  limits  a  and  b, 
when,  to  each  value  of  x,  between  these  limits,  corresponds  a 
finite  value  of  the  function,  and  when  an  infinitely  small 
change  in  the  value  of  a?  produces  only  an  infinitely  small 
change  in  the  function,  if  these  conditions  be  not  fulfilled 
the  function  is  disoontinuous.  It  is  easily  seen  that  all 
algebraic  expressions,  such  as 

,  •  »  •  •  • 
and  ail  circular  expressions,  sin  a;,  tan  Xy  &c.,  are,  in  general^ 
continuous  functions,  as  also  ^,  log  x.  &c.  In  such  eases, 
accordingly,  it  follows  that  if  x  receive  a  very  small  change, 
the  corresponding  change  in  tKe  function  of  a;  is  also  very 
small. 

5.  Inerements  and  Differentials. — In  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus  we  investigate  the  changes  which  any  function 
imdergoes  when  the  variable  on  which  it  depends  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  different  stages  of  magnitude. 

'  If  the  variable  x  be  supposed  to  receive  any  change,  such 
change  is  called  an  increment ;  this  increment  of  ^  is  usually 
represented  by  the  notation  Aa?. 

When  the  increment,  or  difference^  is  supposed  infinitely 
small  it  is  called  a  differential^  and  represented  by  dxj  i.e.  an 
infihitelt/  small  difference  is  called  a  differential. 

In  like  manner,  if  e«  be  a  function  of  or,  and  x  becomes 
.a>  +  Aa?,  the  corresponding  value  of  u  is  represented  by  w  +  At* ; 
i;  e.  the  increment  of  w  is  denoted  by  At*. 

6.  Umitlng  Ratios,  Deiiired  Fnnetlons. — If  t/  be  a 
function  of  x,  then  for  finite  increments,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ratio  of  the  increment  of  u  to  the  corresponding  increment  of 
X  has,  in  general,  a  finite  Vjalue.  Also  when  the  increment 
of  a;  is  regarded  as  being  infinitely  small,  we  assume  that  the 
ratio  above  mentioned  has  still  a  definite  limiting  value.  In 
the  Differential  Calculus  we  investigate  the  values  of  these 
limiting  ratios  for  different  forms  of  functions. 

The  ratio  of  the  increment  of  u  to  that  of  a?  in  the  limit, 

when  both  are  infinitely  smallj  is  denoted  by  — .     When 

(XX 
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u  =f{x)y  this  limiting  ratio  is  denoted  by /'(a?),  and  is  called 
the^rs^  derived  function*  oif{x). 

Thus ;  let  x  become  a?  +  A,  where  h  =  Aa?,  then  u  becomes 

/(iP  +  A),  L  e.  f*  +  Aw  =f{x  +,A), 

.-.  At*  «/(a?  +  h)  -/(a?), 

Aw    /(3?  +  A)  -/(a?) 
Ao;  A  * 

1%^  limiting  value  of  this  expression  when  h  is  infinitely  small 
is  called  the  first  derived  function  of  f{x)^  and  represented 

Aw 

Again,  since  the  ratio  —  hasy  («)  for  its  limiting  value, 

if  we  assume  •  ' 

0 

6  must  become  evanescent  along  with  Aa? ;  also  —  becomes 

Aa? 

du 

-rr  at  tLie  same  time ;  hence  we  have 
dx 

This  result  may  be  stated  otherwise,  thus : — ^If  Wi  denote 
the  value  of  u  when  x  becomes  a?i,  then  the  value  of  the  ratio 

-^ ,  when  a?i  -  a?  is  evanescent,  is  called  the  first  derived 

Xi  —  X 

du 

function  of  w,  and  denoted  by  -j-. 

dX 


•  The  method  of  derived  functions  was  introduced  by  Lagrange,  and  the 
different  derived  functions  off  (x)  were  defined  by  him  to  be,  the  coefficients  of 
the  powers  of  ^  in  the  expansion  of /(a?  +  h) :  that  this  definition  of  the  first 
derived  function  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  text  will  be  seen  subsequently. 

This  agreement  was  also  pointed  out  by  Lagrange.  See  '*Th4orie  des 
Fonctions  Analytiques,"  N°".  3,  9. 
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If  Xi  be  greater  than  Xj  then  Ui  is  also  greater  than  Uj  pro- 
vided — is  positive ;  and  hence,  in  the  limit,  when  Xx  -  x 

is  evanescent,  Ui  is  greater  or  less  than  u  according  as  —  is 

ax 

positive  or  negative.     Hence,  if  we  suppose  x  to  increase, 

then  any  function  of  x  increases  or  diminishes  at  the  same 

time,  according  as  its  derived  function,  taken  with  respect 

to  X,  is  positive  or  negative.      This  principle  is  of  great 

importance  in  tracing  the  different  stages  of  a  function  of  a?, 

corresponding  to  a  series  of  values  of  x, 

7.  Differential,   and  Differential   Coefficient,   of 

Let  u  =/(a?) ;  then  since 

i  -  /('). 

we  have  du  =  d  {f{x))  =  /^C^)  dx^ 

where  dx  is  regarded  as  being  infinitely  small.  In  this 
case  cte  is,  as  already  stated,  the  differential  of  ic,  and  du 
or  y  (a?)  dxy  is  called  the  corresponding  differential  of  u. 
Also  J  (x)  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  /{x),  being 
the  coefficient  of  dx  in  the  differential  of  f{x), 

8.  Algebraic  Illastration. — That  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  and  denominator  are  both  evanescent,  or  in- 
finitely small,  may  have    a    finite    determinate   value,  is 

evident  from  algebra.  For  example,  we  have  t  =  -r  what- 
ever n  may  be.  If  n  be  regarded  as  an  infinitely  small 
number,  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  fraction 
both  become  infinitely  small  magnitudes,  while  their  ratio 

a 
remains  imaltered  and  equal  to  j. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  agrees  with  our  ordinary 
idea  of  a  ratio;  for  the  value  of  a  ratio  depends  on  the 
relative^  and  not  on  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  terms 
which  compose  it. 

*      .     .-  wa  +  v?c( 

in  which  n  is  regarded  as  infinitely  small,  and  a,  6,  a^  and  1/ 
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represent  finite  magnitudes,  the  terms  of  the  fraction  are 
both  infinitely  small, 

but  their  ratio  is  •; r>, 

b  +  nb 

the  limiting  value  of  which,  as  n  is  diminished  indefinitely, 

m    a 

is  T-      Again,  if  we  suppose  n  indefinitely  increased^  the 

limiting  value  of  the  fraction  is  t/.    For  ^^ ' 

0 

V  '7 
a-^dn  ^d       aV -hd  ^        ^'  /.  ,  r  -rf' 

but  the  fraction   rr-r^ — rr-r    diminishes    indefinitely  as   n 

6  (6  +  6  n) 

increases   indefinitely,   and   may  be   made   less  than  any 

assignable    magnitude,    however    small.      Accordingly  the 

limiting  value  of  the  fraction  in  this  case  is  p. 

9.  Tiigonometrieal  Illastratloii. — To  find  the  values 

of  7 — g,  and  — g— ,  when  0  is  regarded  as  infinitely  email. 

/J 

Here  - — j.  =  cos0,  and  when  0  =  o,  cos  0  =  i. 
tan  tr 

Hence,  in  the  limit,  when  0  =  o,*  we  have 

sin  0  ,         tan  0  ,  , ,  , . 

7 — 7:  =  I,  and,  .'.  — — ^  =  I,  at  the  same  time, 
tanfl  sm0 

Again,  to  find  the  value  of  -:— 7;,  when  0  is  infinitely  small. 

sin0 

From  geometrical  considerations  it  is  evident  that  if  0  be 
the  circular  measure  of  an  angle,  we  have 

tan  0  >  0  >  sin  0, 

tan0        0 

or  -:— 2  >  -T— a  >  I ; 

sm  0     sm  0 


*  If  a  variahU  quantity  be  supposed  to  diminish  graduatly^  till  it  he  less  than 
anything  Jinite  which  can  be  assigned^  it  is  said  in  that  state  to  be  indefinitely 
small  or  evanescent;  for  abbreviation^  sttch  a  quaniitg  is  often  denoted  by  cypher. 

A  discussion  of  infinitesimals,  or  infinitely  small  quantities  of  different  orders, 
will  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter. 


Geometrical  lUmtratipn. 

but  in  the  limits  Le.  when  0  is  infinitely  smalli 

tan0 

and  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 

e 


sinO 


=  I. 


This  shows  that  in  a  circle  the  ultimate  ratio  of  an  arc  to  its 
chord  is  unity,  when  they  are  both  regarded  as  evanescent. 

lo.  .Cfeometrical  Illustration. — ^Assuming  that  the 
relation  y  =  /(a?)  may  in  all  cases  be  represented  by  a  curve, 
where  ...  . 

expresses  the  equation  connecting  the  co-ordinates  (iK,  y) 
of  each  of  its , points ;  then,  if  the  axes  be  rectangular,  and 
two  points  (a?,  y),  (a?i,  j/i)  be  taken  on  the  curve,  it  is  obvious 

that  ' represents  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the 

chord  joining  the  points  (4?,  y),  (a?i,  f/i)  makes  with  the  axis 
of  X. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  the  points  taken  infinitely  near  to 
each  other,  so  that  Xi-  x  beioomes  evanescent,  then  the  chord 
becomes  the  tangent  at  the  point  («,  y),  but 

« 

^ — -  becomes  -^  ot  f  (x)  in  this  ease. 
Xi-  X  ax 


•    > 


Hence,  /^  (x)  represents  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the 
angle  whtckpieline  touching  the  curve  at  the  point  (a?,  y)  makes 
with  thehxi^  of  x.  We  see,  aiJoordingly,  that  to  draw  the 
tangent  at.iany  point  to  the  cutve 

vV     :  y  -fix) 

ifi  the  skme- asl  to'  find  the  derived  function  f{x)  oi  y  with 
respect  t6:a;[.  Hence,  also,  the.  equation  of  the  tangent  ito 
the  curve  at  a  point  (a?,  y)  is  evidently 

'■'■'    ' y- Y  '^  f  {x)  (x-'X),"  '     "(2) 

r,  JT  are  the  current  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the 
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tangent.  At  the  points  for  which  the  tangent  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a?,  we  have  Z'  (a?)  =  o ;  at  the  points  where  the 
tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  Z'  (a?)  =  oo .  For  all 
other  points  f'  (x)  has  a  determinate  finite  real  value  in 
general.  This  conclusion  verifies  the  statement,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  dependent  variable  to  that  of 
the  independent  variable  has,  in  general,  a  finite  determinate 
magnitude,  when  the  increment  becomes  infinitely  small. 

This  has  been  so  admirably  expressed,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Differential 
Calculus  so  well  explained,  by  M.  Navier,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear introducing  the  foUowing  extract  from  his  "Le9ons 
d'Analyse'':— 

"  Among  the  properties  which  the  function  y  =  /(^)>  or 
the  line  which  represents  it,  possesses,  the  most  remarkable — 
in  fact  that  which  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  and  which  is  constancy  introduced  in  all  practical 
applications  of  the  Calculus — is  the 
degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the 
function  f{x)  varies  when  the  in- 
dependent variable  a  is  made  to 
vary  from  any  assigned  value. 
This  degree  of  rapidity  of  the 
increment  of  the  function,  when  x 
is  altered,  may  differ,  not  only 
from  one  function  to  another,  but 
also  in  the  same  function,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  attributed  to 
the  variable.     In  order  to  form  a  ^^*  '•  * 

precise  notion  on  this  point,  let  us  attribute  to  a;  a  deter- 
mined value  represented  by  Olf^  to  which  will  correspond 
an  equally  determined  value  of  y,  represented  by  PN.  Let 
us  now  suppose,  starting  from  this  value,  that  x  increases  by 
any  quantity  denoted  By  Aa?,  and  represented  by  iV3f,  the 
function  p  will  vary  in  consequence  by  a  certain  quantity, 
denoted  by  A^,  and  we  shall  have 

y  +  Ay  =  /{x  +  Aa?),       or    Ay  =  f{x  +  Aa?)  -/(a?). 

The  new  value  of  y  is  represented  in  the  figure  by  QMy 
and   QL  represents  Ay,  or  the  variation  of  the  function. 


Y 
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The  ratio  — ^  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to  that  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  which  the  expression  is 

Ax  ' 

is  represented  by  the  trigonometrical  tangent  of  the  angle 
QPL  made  by  the  secant  FQ  with  the  axis  of  x. 

"  It  is  plain  that  this  ratio  —^  is  the  natural  expression 

i^X 

of  the  property  referred  to,  that  is,  of  the  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  the  function  y  increases  when  we  increase  the 
independent  variable  x\  for  the  greater  the  value  of  this 
ratio,  the  greater  will  be  the  increment  Ay  when  x  is  in- 
creased by  a  given  quantity  Aa?.     But  it  is  very  important 

to  remark,  that  the  value  of  -~  (except  in  the  case  when 

Aa? 

the  line  PQ  becomes  a  right  line)  depends  not  only  on  the 
value  attributed  to  a?,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  position  of  P  on 
the  curve,  but  also  on  the  absolute  value  of  the  increment  Aa?. 
If  we  were  to  leave  this  increment  arbitrary,  it  would  be 

impossible  to  assign  to  the  ratio  —  any  precise  value,  and 

it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  adopt  a  convention  which  shall 
remove  all  imcertainty  in  this  respect. 

"  Suppose  that  after  having  given  to  Aa?  any  value,  to 
which  will  correspond  a  certain  value  Ay  and  a  certain 
direction  of  the  secant  PQ,  we  diminish  progressively  the 
value  of  Aa?,  so  that  the  increment  ends  by  becoming 
evanescent;  the  corresponding  increment  Ay  will  vary  in 
consequence,  and  will  equally  tend  to  become  evanescent. 
The  point  Q  will  tend  to  coincide  with  the  point  P,  and  the 
secant  PQ  with  the  tangent  PT  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the 

Av 

point  P.     The  ratio  -^    of   the    increments  will  equally 

t^x 

approach  to  a  certain  limit,  represented  by  the  trigonometrical 

tangent  of  the  angle  TPL  made  by  the  tangent  with  the 

axis  of  a;. 

"We  accordingly  observe  that  when  the  increment  Aa?, 
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and  consequently  A^,  diminisli  progressively  and  tend  to 

vanish,  the  ratio  -^   of  these    increments    approaches   in 

/  111?' 

general  to  a  limit  whose  value  is  finite  and  determinate. 

Hence  the  value  of  -K  corresponding  to  this  limit  must  be 

considered  as  giving  the  true  and  precise  measure  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  function  f  (x)  varies  when  the  independent 
variable  x  is  made  to  vary' horn  an  £tssigned  value;  for  there 
does  not  remain  anything  arbitrary  in  the  expression  of  this 
value,  as  it  no  longer  depends  on  the  absolute  values  of  the 
increments  Aa?  and  A^/,  nor  on  the  figure  of  the  curve  at  any 
finite  distance  at  either  side  of  the  point  P.  It  depends 
solely  on  the  direction  of  the  curve  at  this  point,  that  is,  on 
the  inclination  of.  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  x.  The  ratio 
just  determined  expresses  what  Newton  called  the  fluxion  of 
the  ordinate.  As  to  the  mode  of  finding  its  value  in  each 
particular  case,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  general 
expre^on  ^y  ^(^^  ^)  _/(^) 

Aa?  Ax  ' 

and  to  see  what  is  the  limit  to  which  this  expression  tends, 
as  Ax  takes  smaller  and  smaller  values  and  tends  to  vanish. 
This  limit  will  be  a  certain  function  of  the  independent 
variable  x,  whose  form- depends  on  that  of  the  given  function, 

f{x) We  shall  add  one  other  remark ;  which  is,  that 

the  differentials  represented  "by  dx  and  di/  denote  always 
quantities  of  the  same  nature  as  those  denoted  by  the  variables 
X  and  p.  Thud  in  geoUleibry,  -  when  x  represents  a  line,  an 
area,  or  a  volume,  the  differential  dx  also  represents  a  line,  an 
area,  or  a  volume.  These  differentials  are  always  supposed 
to  be  less  than  any  assigned- mdignitude,  however  smaU ;  but 
this  hypothesis  doesnot  ttlter  the  nature  of  these  quantities : 
dx  and  dt/  are  always  homogiEineous  with  x  and  y,  that  is  to 
say,  present  always  the  same  ijumber  of  dimensions  of  the  unit 
by  means  of  wtich  the  values  of  these  variables  are  expressed.*' 
loa.  liimM;  of  a  Tariable  Magnitude. — As  the  con- 
ception of  a  limit  is  fundamental  in  the  Calculus,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  further  elucidation  of  it? 
meaning : — 
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In  general,  when  a  variable  magnitude  tends  c6niinfMlly  to 
eqtmlity  toith  a  certain  fixed  magnitudey  and  approaches  nearer  to 
it  than  any  assignable  differencCy  hoioever  smdll^  this  fixed  magni- 
tude is  called  the  limit  of  the.variable  magnitude.  Forexamplej 
if  we  inscribe,  or  circumscribe,  a  polygon  to  any  closed  curve, 
and  afterwards  conceive  each  side  indefinitely  diminished, 
and  consequently  their  nimiber  indefinitely  increased^  then 
the  closed  curve  is  said  to  be  th^  limit  of  either  polygon. 
By  this  means  the  total  length  of  the  curve  is  the  limit  of 
the  perimeter  either  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  polygon. 
In  like  manner,  the  area  of  the  curve  is  the  limit  to  the 
area  of  either  polygon.  For  instance,  since  the  area  of  any 
polygon  circimiscribed  to  a  circle  is  obviously  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  radius  of  the  circle  and  the  semi-perimeter 
of  the  polygon,  it  follows  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  its  radius  and  its  semi-circumfe- 
rence. Again,  since  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  regular 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  bea!rs  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
mg  arc  the  same  ratio  as  the  perimeter  of  .the  polygon  to  the 
circimif erence  of  the  circle,  it  follows  that  the  ultimate  ratio 
of  the  chord  to  the  arc  i^  one  of  -equality,  as  shown  in  Art.  9. 
The  like  result  follows  immediately  for  any  curve. 

The  following  principles  concerning  limits  are  of  fre- 
quent application: — (i)  The  limit  of  the  product  of  two  quan^ 
titiesy  which  vary  togethery  is  the  product  of  their  limits  ;  (2)  The 
limit  of  the  quotient  of  the  quantities  is  the  quotient  of  their 
limits. 

For,  let  P  and  Q  represent  the  two  quantities,  and  p  and 
q  their  respective  limits ;  then  if 

P=p  +  ay         Q  =  y  +  i3, 

a  and  /3  denote  quantities  which  diminish  indefinitely  as  P 
and  Q  approach  their  limits,  and:  which  become  evanescent 
in  the  limit. 

Again,  we  have 

PQ  =  pq  +  pfi -¥  qa-^  ttfi. 
Accordingly,  in  the  limit,  we  have 

PQ-pq. 
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The  numerator  of  the  last  fraction  becomes  evanescent  in 
the  limit,  while  the  denominator  becomes  g',  and  consequently 

the  limit  of  -7:  is  -. 

Q     q 

1 1 .  DlflTerentiation. — ^The  process  of  finding  the  derived 
function,  or  the  differential  coefficient  of  any  expression,  is 
called  differentiating  the  expression. 

We  proceed  to  explain  this  process  by  applying  it  to  a 
few  elementary  examples. 


Examples. 

I.  y  =  «•. 

Substitute  jp  +  A  for  jp,  and  denote  the  new  value  of  y  by  yi,  then 

yi  =  (a?  +  /*)'  =  a;*  +  2xh  +  A» ; 

. .  — ; —  or  —  =  2«  +  A, 
h  Lx 

If  A  be  taken  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  we  get  in  the  limit 

dy 

or  if  /(»)  =  «',  we  have/'  («)  =  2a?. 

I 


Here  y\ 


yi-y  = 


d;+  A 
I  I 


a?  +  A     «         a:  (a?  +  A)  * 


.  yi-y  «,^y 

•.  — ^ — .  or  —  =  — 


I 


A     '      Aa;         a:(a;  +  A)* 
which  equation,  when  A  is  evanescent,  becomes 


(^  I  \xi  _       I 

<fe  «•'  rfa;  «2 
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12.  Dlflnerentiation  of  the  Algebraic  Hunk  of  a 
Finite  mruinber  of  Functions* — ^Let 

i/  =  u  +  v-w  +  &0. ; 
then,  if  iPi  =»  a?  +  A,  we  get 

yi  =  t*i  +  ri  -  fTi  +  .  .  . ; 
.   yi-y_  Ui-u     Vi-v     wi^w 

which  becomes  in  the  limit,  when  h  is  infinitely  small, 

dy      du      dv      dto 

Hence,  if  a  function  consist  of  several  terms,  its  derived 
function  is  the  sum  of  the  derived  functions  of  its  several  parts^ 
taken  with  their  proper  signs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  differential  of  a  constant  is  zero. 

13.  Differentiation  of  the  Product  of  Ti¥o  Func- 
tions.— ^Let  y  =  uvy  where  u^  Vy  are  both  functions  of  a?;  and 
suppose  ^y^  At^,  At?,  to  be  the  increments  of  y,  w,  r,  corre- 
sponding to  the  increment  Aa?  in  x.     Then 

Ay  "  (ti  +  Af^)  {v  +  Af^)  -  f#<> 

«  u^v  +  vAu  +  Att  Ar, 

Ay       At?     .       ^  \  ^^ 
or  -^  =  t*  —  +  (f?  +  At?)  — . 

AiP        Ax  Aa? 

Now  suppose  Ao;  to  be  infinitely  small,  then 

Ay     At?     Au 

Ax     Ax     Ax 
become  in  the  limit 

dy     dv       .  du 

also,  since  At?  vanishes  at  the  same  time,  the  last  term  dis- 
appears from  the  equation,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  result 

dy       dv       du  ,  . 

^^F^^^  ^^F^^F^  ^^F^^F 
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Hence,  to  difPei^ntiate  the  product  of  two  functions, 
multiply  each  of  the  factors  hy  the  differential  coefficient  of  the 
other y  and  add  theprdducta  thus  found. 

Otherwise  thus:  let /(a?),  0  (a?),  denote  the  functions,  and 
h  the  increment  of  ^,  then 

,  91  .=/(«  +  h)i>{x  +  h)  J 
"      h     ~  h 

Nowj  in  the  limit, 

f{x^h)'-f[x)      ^  \r^^h\      ^M 

and  0(a?  +  A)--»(a?)-       ,,.  '  '■ 

'  ^ "^  9  Wf 

and,  accordingly, 

which  agrees  with  the  preceding  result. 

When  ;//  =  au,  where  a  is  a  constant  with  respect  to  a?, 
we  have  evidently 

dy        du 

'■'  dx         dx 

14.  DlflRerentiatioii  of  the  Product  of  any  jVumber 
of  Functioius. — First  let 

y  =  umo\  ■ 

suppose  vu>  »  %j 

then  y  ^  u%y 

and,  by  Art.  13,  we  have 

dy  dz        du 

dx         ir        ix ' 
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but,  by  the  same  Article, 


henoe 


dz         dv       dtb. 

—  =i  iff — j.fj_i^» 

dx         dx        d» 


dy  du.       !  dv    .      dw 

dx  dx  dx  dx 


This  process  of  reasoning  can  be  easily  extended  to  any 
number  of  functions. 

The  preceding  result  admits  of  being  written  in  the  form 

idy       I  du      I  dv      i  dw 
y-di  ^  u'^'^ 'v-^^  wTx' 

and  in  general,  if     y  ^  yi  .y% .  yz  .  .  .  *  ynf 
it  can  be  easily  proved  in  like  manner  that 

i^dy  ^   1^  dyi  ^  i^dyi        ^  _i  ^  (4) 

ydx      yi  dx     y^dx  *  *  '     yn  dx* 

15.  DlflTerentlatioii  of  a  ituatfteiit — ^Let 

u 
y  =  -,  then  u  =  yvi 

V  = 

ii       I.       1      A  i  ^w         dv       dy 

therefore,  by  Art.  .3,   ^  =  ^^  +  ^-^^ 

dy       du        dv       du     udv 
dx      dx        dx      dx     vdx 

du        dv 
dx        dx 


V 


y 


du       dv 

dy  __     dx       dx  (5) 

*  *  dx  v^        ' 

This  may  be  written  in  the  f oUowing  form,  which  is  often 
useful: 


d  fu\  ^  I  du      u  dv 
dx\v  f     X'  dx     v^  dx* 
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Henoe,  to  differentiate  a  fraction,  multiply  the  denominator 
into  the  derived  function  of  the  numerator  ^  and  the  numerator  into 
the  derived  function  of  the  denominator;  take  the  latter  product 
from  the  former y  and  divide  hy  the  square  of  the  denominator. 

In  the  partioular  case  where  u  is  a  constant  with  respect 
to  a?  (a  suppose),  we  obviously  have 


d  /a\          a  dv 

(6) 

dx\v)  "     f^dx 

Examples. 

t 

du              %a 

>• 

-**"•  dx  "      {a-\-xf 

a. 

•1=  (a  +  jr)  (*  +  «). 

du 

--  B  a  +  d  +  2d;. 
dx 

1 6.  Dlff^rentlatloii   of  an   Integral   Power* — ^Let 
y  =  a^,  where  n  is  di.  positive  integer. 

Suppose  yi  to  be  the  value  of  y,  when  x  becomes  Xu  then 

Vi-y      x^  -of 


Xi  •—  X  Xi  '^  X 


=  a?!**"^  +  asPi""'  +  .  .  .  +  af^^. 


Now,  suppose  Xi-  X  to  be  evanescent.      In  this  case  we 

may  write  x  for  a?i  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  preceding 

equation,  when  it  becomes  noa^^;  but  the  left-hand  side,  in 

dtj 
the  limit,  is  represented  by  -^  • 

ax 

Hence  ^  «  iwf"*, 

dx  ' 

or  — ^r-^  =  naf^K 

dx 

This  result  follows  also  from  Art.  14  ;  for,  making 

we  evidently  get  from  (4), 

-^  =  WW"-*—.  (7) 

This  reduces  to  the  preceding  on  making  u  «  oi. 
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17.  Dlflrerentlation  of  a  Fractional   Power. — ^Let 

m 

'  dx  dx 

hence,  by  (7), 

•1  -£.    -,    Wi9tnr\ 


dx  dx 


m 


d(u^)  _dy  ^  mu^'^du  _  w  ^-idu  .  . 

**     dx         dx       n  y^^  dx       n        dx' 

18.  Dlflnerentiatlon  of  a  mTegatlve    Power. — Let 

y  =  ir^,  then  y  =  -^>  and  by  (6)  we  get 

dx^      '  !♦'"»  efo 

Combining  the  results  established  in  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  we 
find  that 

— ^ — -  =  wtt*   — 

for  all  values  of  w,. positive,  negative,  or  fractional.  When 
applied  to  the  differentiation  of  any  power  of  x  we  get  the 
following  rule : — Diminish  the  index  hy  unity y  and  multiply  the 
power  of  x  thus  obtained  hy  the  original  index ;  the  result  is  the 
required  differential  coefficient,  with  respect  to  x, 

19.  Diflrerentlatlon  of  a  Function  of  a  Function. — 

du 
Let  y  =  f{x)  and  t*  =  ^  (y),  to  find  ~.    Suppose  yi,  u^  to  be 

the  values  of  y  and  u  corresponding  to  the  value  Xi  for  x ; 
then  if  Ay,  Aw,  Aa?,  denote  the  corresponding  increments, 
we  have  evidentiy 

Ui-u      Ui-u  yi-y 
or 

^u       Au  Ay 
Ax      Ay  Ax' 
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As  this  relation  holds  for  all  corresponding  increments, 
however  small,  it  must  hold  in  the  limit,*  when  Aa  is 
evanescent ;  in  which  case  it  becomes 

dx      dydx 

Hence  the  derived  function  with  respect  to  x  of  u  is  the 
product  of  its  derived  tvith  respect  to  y ;  and  the  derived  of  y 
with  respect  to  x. 

20.  DlflTerentiatloii  of  an  Inverse  Function. — To 
prove  that 

dx        I 

dy  "^  dy^ 
dx 

Suppose  that  from  the  equation 

y  «  f{x)  {a) 

the  equation 

X  =  0(y)  (6) 

is  deduced,  and  let  a?i,  yi,  be  corresponding  values  of  x,  y^ 
which  satisfy  the  equation  (a),  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
also  satisfy  the  equation  {b).    But 

xi-x     yi-y"^ 

As  this  equation  holds  for  all  finite  increments,  it  must 
hold  when  Xi-  x  and  yi-  y  are  infinitely  small ;  therefore 
we  have  in  the  limit 

t'T  =  '•  <"> 

da>  dy 

The  same  result  may  also  be  arrived  at  from  Art.  19, 
as  follows : — 

When  y  =/(a?),  and  u  =  ^(y), 


*  The  Student  will  observe  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  principle  (Art.  loa)  that 
the  limit  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  limits. 
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we  have,  in  all  oases, 

du      dudy 
dx      dy  dx 

This  result  must  still  hold  in  the  particular  case  when  u  ^  x^ 
in  which  case  it  becomes 

dxdy 

dydx 

Examples. 

I.  If  a  (a«  -  r»)». 

Let  t^  ^9^  ^  y^    then  «  as  y», 

du         A       ,  dy 

-  -  Syi,  .nd  -  .  -  ... 

du 
Henoe  ^  =  -  io«  (a*  -  «•)*. 

du 


3.  I*  «  (i  +  •»)». 


4.  fi  a  (i  +  a;*)'*.  -—  =  mna^^i^i  +a?»)"^K 


du g 


We  next  proceed  to  determine  the  derived  functions  of 
the  elementary  trigonometrical  and  circular  functions. 
21.  DlflTerentiatloii  of  sin  ^. — ^Let 

y  =  sina?,      yi  =  sin  {x  +  A), 


yi  -  y     sm  (a?  +  A)  -  sm  a?     2 


2  sm  -  cos  I  a?  +  -  J 


.    A 
sm- 
.    •  2 

But  by  Art.  9,  the  limit  of  — r—  -  i ;  moreover,  the  limit  of 


(«r+^)i8 


008(a^+-)lS008«. 
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Hence  ^^^ 


^  006*  (12) 


22.  mflRerentlatloii  ofoo8«i 

y^QO&Xy    yi «  oos  (o^  +  A), 


yi  -  y    008  (a?  +  A)  -  COS  « 


.   A   .    /      A\ 
28111'-  8m  (a;+-) 

2      V     gy 


Hence,  in  the  limit, 

doo^x 
dx 


-emx.  (13) 


This  result  might  be  deduced  from  the  preceding,  by  substi- 


TT 


tuting  —  «  for  a?,  and  applying  the  principle  of  Art.  19. 

It  may  be  noted  that  (12)  and  (13)  admit  also  of  being 
■written  in  the  following  synmietrical  form  :— 


dem 
dx 


mx      .    (      ir\ 
- —  «  sm  ( a?  +  -  I, 

Ix  \        2) 


cfcos^r 
ax 

23.  DiflTerentiatioii  oftaniP. 

y  =  tan  a?,    y\  =  tan  (a?  +  A), 

sin  (x  +  A)  sin  a; 
yi  -  y  _  tan  (a?  +  A)  -  tan  x  cos  (x  -i-  It)  cos  x 
"T"  A  "  A 

sin  A 


A  COS  a;  COS  (a;-f  A)' 


which  becomes  — r-  in  the  limit. 

cos' a? 
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Henoe  — ^-z — -  «=  — =-  =  sec* ». 


dx  COS  X 


Otherwise  thuSy 


,  sin  0?  e^  sin  a;       .      d  00s  x 

A  /f  o«  ^\      ^ ' ^s  X  — 3 Sin  a?  — - — 

a(tana?;  cos  a?    dx dx 

dx  dx      "  oos'a? 

008*  a?  4-  sin*  a?        i 
cos*  a?  00s' a?* 

24.  Dlflnerentlatioii  of  cot  x. — ^Proceed  as  in  the  last, 

and  we  get     — ^ — ^  -  -  -r-r-  «  -  oosec*a?.  (15) 

®  dx  sin' a?  ^  ^ 

This  result  can  also  be  derived  from  the  preceding,  by  put- 
ting —  2  for  a;,  as  in  Art,  22. 

25.  DlflRerentiatloii  of  seo  x. 

I 

p  «  seo  a?- : 

cos  a? 

dp      sina?      ,  ,  .. 

=  tana;seoa;.  (16) 


dx     cos'  X 


CI.    .,    ,  d  coseo  X  , 

Similarly  j «  -  cot  a?  coseo  x. 

ax 

26,  Dlflrerentiation  of  y  -  sin^^a?. 

Ht*r^  a;  B  sin  y,  /.  —  =  cos  y. 

Hence,  by  Art.  20,  we  get 

dy        1     ^^       1 
dx     cosy        'v/i  .^ 
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The  ambi^ty  of  the  sign  in  this  case  arises  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  expression  y  =  sin"^  a? ;  for  if  y  satisfy  this  equa- 
tion for  a  particular  value  of  a?,  so  also  does  tt  -  y ;  as  also 
27r  +  y,  &o.  If,  however,  we  assign  always  to  y  its  least  valtiCy 
i.  e.  the  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  represented  by  Xy  then  the 
sign  of  the  diflPerential  coeflBoient  is  determinate,  and  is  evi- 
dently positive ;  since  an  angle  increases  with  its  sine,  so  long 
as  it  is  acute.    Accordingly,  with  the  preceding  limitation. 


d .  sin"^  X 


In  like  manner  we  find 

rf.oosr*«  I 


(17) 


^  a/T^v' 


(18) 


with  the  same  limitation. 

This  latter  result  can  be  at  once  deduced  from  the  preced- 
ing by  aid  of  the  elementary  equation 


sin"*a?  +  oos^a?--. 


henoe 


27.  Dlfferentlatioii  oftan'^^. 

y  =  tan"*a?,  /.  ^  =  tany; 
db        I 


t^,  > 


dy     cos'y 

rf.tan'^ic     dy         ^  I  ,    . 

— =  :r  =  ^^  V  ■  "7-3-  O9) 

dx  dx  "^i+ar  ^  ^' 


d.eoir^x  i 

Similarly,  —^ r^-^^^. 

28.  Geometrical  Demonstratloii. — The  results  ar- 
rived at  in  the  preceding  Articles  admit  also  of  easy  demon- 


Oeometrical  Demonstration. 
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fitration  by  geometrical  construction, 
method  by  applying  it  to 
the  case  of  sin  0. 

Suppose  XPQFtobe  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle  hav- 
ing 0  as  its  centre,  and 
construct  as  in  figure. 
Let  d  denote  the  angle 
XOP  expressed  in  circu- 
lar measure ;  then 


We  shall  illustrate  this 
Y 


0  N  M       X 

Fig.  2. 


0  =  ?£^,andA  =  Ae  =  ''^^^^ 


OP 


Accordingly, 


sin  (6  +  A)  -  sin  d  = 


OP    ' 


^     ^    ^^  =  cosPQij/« 


OP     PQ '  OP 


OP' 


h  aroPQ 

But  we  have  seen,  in  Art.  9,  that  the  limiting  value  of 


_FQ_ 
arc  PQ 


=  I  ;  also  PQR  =  0,  at  the  same  time  ;  hence  —z^ —  =  00s  0, 

as  before. 

The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  pre- 
ceding construction  to  the  differentiation  of  cos  0,  sin~^  0,  and 
cos""^  6.  The  differential  coefficients  of  tan  0,  tan"*  0,  &c.,  can, 
in  like  maimer,  be  easily  obtained  by  geometrical  construction. 


I.  y  -  sin  {nx  +  a). 


3.  y  =  cos  mx  cos  tic. 


Examples. 


=  n  cos  {tut  -f  a). 


dx 

dy 

— -  =  -  ( m  cos  nx  sin  mx  +  u  cos  mx  sin  nxV 

dz  ' 


3.  j^  =  sm"  X, 


dy 

—  =  n  8iu»^i «  008  X* 

dx 
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4.  y  =  sin  (i  +  »•).  T^  =  2»  cos  (i  +  «*). 

d 

5.  Show  that  sin'  x  — -  (sin*"^  sin  mx)  =  m  sm'»»+^a;  sin  (m  +  i)  *. 

Here  —  (siii*»ic  sio  mx)  =  m  8in"»"^a;  (cos  a?  sin  m«  +  sin  a;  cos  mx) 
dx 

=  m  sin"*-^  ar  sin  (m  +  I)  a? :  .*.  &c. 

6.  y  =  (« sin* a:  +  J  cos*  a?)*.  -^  =  «  (a  —  i)  sin  2a:  (a  sin*  ar  +  3  cos**)*^*. 

aa; 

7.  y  =  Bin  (sin  a;). 

Or  y  =  sin  m,  where  m  =  sin  a;.  -^  =  cos  a;  cos  (sin  s). 

^  ^    '  dx      {i  -  a;2")4 

9.  y  =  sin-^  (1  -  «*)*. 

Here  (i  —  «*)*  =  sin  y ;  .•.  ar  =  cos  y. 

I  rs  —  Bin  «/  —  •  •    —  =  —  — — — — 


a;-* 


.b-\-  a  cosa?  <^y     . /aS  _  as 

10.  y  =  cos-^ z .  -~  =  V  ^       ^ 

a  +  iooflap  <fo;     a  +  icos*' 

dy 

11.  y  =  sec* a;.  -p-  =  n  sec« a;  tan  ». 

ax 

dy  2 

».y  =  secri(a^).  ^=^^__. 

29.  DlflTerentiatloii  of  logoO?. 
Let  y  =  logao?,    2^1  =  log,,  {x  +  A), 

A  A  /i 

Hence  -^  is  equal  to  the  limiting  value  of 

I  + 


|l0ga() 


«," 


when  h  is  infinitely  small. 
Again,  let  h  =  im,  then 


I  1       /      A\      I  loga  (i  +  w)      I  ,       /         V- 

•r-loga     I  +  -     =  -  -^^ =  -  loga  (l  +  t*)^ 
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.'.  -T-^  -  mnltiplied  by  the  value  of  loga  (i  +  w)*  when  u  is 
infinitely  small. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  latter  expression,  let  -  =  «,  then 

(i  +  u)^  becomes  ( i  +  - ) ,  in  which  z  is  regarded  as  infinitely 

great.  Suppose  the  limiting  value  of  this  expression  to  he  re- 
presented  by  the  letter  e,  according  to  the  usual  notation.  "We 
can  then  find  the  value  of  e  as  follows  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem : — . 

/       iV  «     I      « (« -  i)     I 

\       2/  18         1 . 2       r 

.  (-i)  (-^(-f) , 

■  I  +  -  +  -^ L  +  .^^ i^ L  +  4o. 

I  1.2  1.2.3 

The  limiting*  value  of  which,  when  »  =  00,  is  evidently 

III  I  p 

I  +  -  +  +  +  +  &o. 

I      1.2      1.2.3      1.2.3.4 

By  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  of  this  series,  we 
can  approximate  to  the  value  of  e  as  nearly  as  we  please. 
The  ultimate  value  can  be  shown  to  be  an  incommensurable 
quantity,  and  is  the  base  of  the  natural  or  Napierian  system 
of  logarithms.  When  taken  to  nine  decimal  places,  its  value 
is  2.718281828. 


Again,  since  (i  +  w)**  =  e  when  t^  =  o,  we  get 

d .  logaX  _  logo^ 


dx  X 


(20) 


Also,  since  the  calculation  of  logarithms  to  any  other 
base  starts  from  the  logarithms  of  some  numbers  to  the  base  e ; 

*  It  wiU  be  shown  in  Chapter  3,  without  assuming  the  Binomial  expansion, 
that  e  is  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series 

I  +  -  + + +  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 

I     I .  a     I .  » .  3 
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and  moreover,  since  the  logaritluns  of  all  numbers  are  expressed 
by  their  logarithms  to  the  base  e  multiplied  by  the  modulus 
of  transformation,  the  system  whose  base  is  ^  is  fundamental 
in  analysis,  and  we  shall  denote  it  by  the  symbol  log  without 
a  suffix.     In  this  case,  since  log  e  =  i,  we  have 

Again, 

d  ^        .     logio^     M  .    . 

—  (logioic)  =  -^—   =  — ,  (22) 

where  Jf  or  logioC  is  the  modulus  of  Briggs'  or  the  ordinary 
tabulated  system  of  logarithms.  The  value  of  this  modulus, 
when  calculated  to  ten  decimal  places,  is 

0.4342944819. 

On  the  method  of  its  determination  see  Galbraith's  "Algebra," 

P-  379- 

If  a;  be  a  large  number,  it  is  evident,  fipom  the  preceding, 

that  the  tabular  difference  (as  given  in  Logarithmic  Tables), 

M 

i.  e.  the  difference  between  logw  (^i?  +  i)  and  logioa?,  is  — ,  ap- 

X 

proximately.  The  student  can  readily  verify  this  result  by 
reference  to  the  Tables. 

30.  niflRerentiation  of  (f. 

Let  y  =  »*»    then  log  y  =  a?  log  a ; 

^  (log  y)     1 

tut  tf  (log  y)  ^^  (iQg  y)  ^y  _  ^  <^y . 

dx  dy      dx     y  dx^ 

d.<f     dy        ^  ^ ,  .    . 

=  X^yl^g^^'^l^?^-  (23) 


•  • 


dx       dx 
Also,  since  log  ^  =  i,  we  have 
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EXAMFLBB. 


I. 

y  slog  (sin*). 

Let 

•in  jp  =  c,  then  y  =  log  f . 

And  since 

we  get 

y" 

•y  "  -: s=  cot  m. 

<• 

•  log\/a»- 

-  jtI  m  i  loir  {{^  -  **^-      .",-_.. 

3* 

«»=Jlog(a      «•).    ^=     ^,_^ 

V  y  = 

«^. 

''•«>/^ 


-COS* 


COSJP 


J-"  a  sin'- 

I  —  cos «  _      /  2 

I  +  COS*  /  _» 

^2  008^*- 


2  sin'- 

9 

=  tenj; 


dP  ^         I 

•••  y  « log  tan-.    Hence  ^  =  -: — * 
2  <£9;     sinjT 

31.  I^ogarithmlc  Diflnerentiatlon. — ^When  tho  funo- 
tion  to  be  differentiated  consists  of  products  and  quotients 
of  functions,  it  is  in  general  useful  to  take  the  logarithm 
of  the  function,  and  to  differentiate  it.  This  process  is  called 
logarithmic  differentiation. 

EXAJCPLBS. 

I.        y«yi.j^.ys..  .y*.       logy  =  log yi  + log j^  +  .  .  .  +  log|f«. 

Hence  1^.  i  ^+ 1^^  . . .  +  J.^. 

ydx     y\  d»      y%dx  y%  a* 

This  famishes  another  proof  of  formula  (4),  p.  15. 

a.  y  a ,    Here,  log  y  a  m  log  sin  jt  •  n  log  co8«; 

\dy         008  jT        sin  ji;         dy     sin«>~^  x ,        .  .  «  . 

.'.  -—-sfii  -; +  #• :  .'.  •/•= i—  (mcos'fl;  +  M8in>«). 

y  dx         fSOLX        cos «         dx     cos«^'  x 
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3.  ym 


(*-2)»(*-3)|- 


hence 


|log(a:-i)-?log(a:-2)-l 
*  4  3 

I  <^  _  5      \_      3      I         71  7*^  +  30*  -  97 


Here  logy  =  f  log(a:- i)  -  5log(a?- 2) -^log  (•- 3); 

*  4  3 


yito      2»-i      4«-2      3«-3         ia.(»- i){*-2)(a:- 3)' 

.«.  ^  =  -  (^-  OMya?' +  3og  -  97) 
'  '  <6p  12 .  (jp  -  2)J  (a?  -  3)y 

"  ^y      a*  +  a'  a^  —  44?* 

5*  y  ■>  «*.    Here  log  y  =  jp  log  x. 


^®^^  p^  =  (^°8*  +  0;       .-.  ^ =«•(!+ log •). 

6.  y  =  #*".    Here  log  y  »  «•, 

i<fy     rf.««         ,       ,       . 
yS  =  -^  =  *'('+^^*)' 

•••  ^  =  i»-*«-(i+log«). 

7.  tf-^9  where  m  and  1^  are  both  functions  of «. 

Here  log  y  =  v  log  u, 

^    I  ^  _  .        dv     V  du  ^ 
"  ffdx"     °    dx     udx* 

dy      ^  /.        dv     V  du\  .        dv  ^du 

,\  -^  «=  ii»  I  log  «  7-  +  -  3-  )  =  !#•  log  w-j-  +  wr^  ~. 

dx  \    ^     dx     udxj  ^    dx  dx 

32.  The  expression  to  be  di£Eerentiated  frequently  admits 
of  being  transformed  to  a  simpler  shape.  In  such  eases  the 
student  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  reduce  the  expression  to 
its  simplest  form  before  proceeding  to  its  differentiation. 


I,  y  s»  sin-i 


"RTA-iTPT.TZfl 

X 


\/i  +  «» 


X  ** 

Here 


^  =  sin  y,  or i  =  sin'y ;  hence  jt  =  tan  y, 


and  we  get  -^/-soos' y  « 


dx  I  +«» 


Hence 


Hence 
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1.  y « tan-*  ^  — 

\/l  +  «•      tany  +  I 


; 


.    ^  _  ('  +  tan  y)«  -  (1  -  teny)«       atany 

•  •    *^  "  -; rz ; r    ■«  ■■   Si  Bin  2fim 

(i+tany)*+ (i -tany)»      i+tan«y 
-coeay-i^ 


« 


"  <te     COS  ay     y,  _^' 


y-log    r . =  -  log  \ y= 

--log ^ =  -log(i  +  \/i  -  af8)--log«. 


y  =»tan" 


ri.5: +tan-* 


X  I  -»2 

Let  jp  B  tan  «,  and  the  student  can  easily  prove  that 

y»-«;  hence  ~  = =. 
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1  A      ^y 

I.  |fBie(r^«.  Ana,  -j-  = 


dx     g,^g^  .  ,* 


2.   y  c  0  log  JR.  ^  es  I  +  10g#. 

1     ^  dy         2 

3.  y  =  log  tan  ».  -^  = . 

dx     Bm.2x 


4*  |f  a=logtan~^«. 


*     5-  ff  =  ay/x. 


dy_  I 

<fe  ~  (i  +  a^)  tan-»  x 

dy 


dx     2ti/x 


c  '    n        \  dy      cos  (log*) 

6.  y  =  Bin  (log  »).  —  =  — ^^^— . 

7.  y  =  tan-* 


—  fan-l  -  — 


8.  y  =  tan 


I  -  ^y  ax  ^     iy/ X  (i  +  «). 
Here                      y  =  tan"^  V  «  +  tan-i  v^o, 

aj**  dy  _    2na^^ 

^'  ^^  (I  +  x^y  dx  "  (I  +  «a)«*i' 

lo.y  =  log(^   -itan-*.  ^=^-^. 

,        Iv/i  +  ««  + 
II.  If -log    /     . 


X  dy  I 


.    .3  +  2«  rfy 

12.  y  =  Bm*^ — 


\/i3  ^^     \/i-3»-«» 


13.  y  =  log  7 ^  +  ♦  tan-i «.    —  = — —-, 

/  1  -a?  ify         (i  -fa?) 


Examples.  3 1 

(1  -  x^)\  sin-*  X        .       dy      i  -  x*      i  +  2««  . 

,S.y^' ^ .    ^.^^— ^-(l-*«>l.8m>*. 

16.  y  =s  ,  :r  ■=  -  (o^**  +  "^ *)• 

860  X  UX 


,9.y  =  log— ^^Jlogj-^^  +  ^3tan-.^-^.       ^=73^. 
^  20.  y  =  log  {(2X  -  i)  +  2\/«2  -  a?  -  1}.  T^  =  71 


dx     {x*  —  x—  i)** 


,  ll  -^  XY2  -^  X^       ^        yX^/l  dy        2\/2 

al.  y  =  log    / 1-— +taii-i-^.  :r  =  "T— r 

22.  y  =  ^'  tan'*  jt.  -  =  ^*  | -^  +  a;«  tan">«  (i  +  log  a?)  ] 

23.  Being  giyen  that  ystf' f  I -jpij   K j   ;  if 

dy  _      ex-  +  e'x^  +  ^^^'g^ 

"°  (■-)'(■-?)'■ 

determine  the  yalues  of  e^  e\  o**.    Ans.  c  =  3,  c'  =  —  6,  e"  =  f. 

24.  y  =  log  (log a;).  J? 


,  3  +  5  cos  jp 
25.  y  =  coar*  ^—^ . 


dx     X  log  x' 
dy  4 


5  +  3  cos «'  dx     5  +  3  cos#* 

^  .    ,  I  -  «a  dy        -  2 

26.  y  =  8in-*  — —T.  —  =  — —-r, 

xy  dy 

27,  y  =  tf«*sin"»r«.  -^  «=««»  8in«*-i  ra?  (a  sin  rar  +  mr  cos  r*). 

a8.  y  s  #«(8inrc.  ^  =  ifi»^a^  +  r«  sin  (ra;  +  ^), 

where  tan  0  b  -^ 
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Here  — -—  =  tan'  -;  .-.  « «  oob  y;  a  3^ «  -  ; =rr. 

31.  y  =  ay,  f^  =  ««"**^»(nlog«+  i). 

3a.  y  es  (i  +  a^)*BiD  (m  tan***).        _i  as m (I  +  »«)  «  cos{(m-i)tan-'d;}. 


_ .        /a  cos  X  -  b  einx  dy  ^  ^  ab 

V  a  COB  »  +  A  sin  «'  dx     a«  cos'  a:  —  i*  sin'  x 

34.  Define  the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  of  a  variable  quantity, 
with  respect  to  that  quantity,  and  show  that  it  measures  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  function  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  yariable. 


35.  If  y  =  -,  prove  the  relation 


^        .        dx 


«*  +  0*  +  \/  (x^  +  ax)*  —  bx  du 

36.  If  f*  =  log --—  T  prove  that  -—    u  of  the   form 

«»  +  «p  -  'v/(ar»  +  ax)^  -  bx  «* 

Ax  +  B 

;  and  determine  the  values  of  ^  and  B.    Ans,  A  =  $,  B=  a. 


^/(x^  +  axf  —  bx 


-4sinM+  ^8in«e  +  C 


_  .       d  [  . \      A  sin*  e  +  ^  si] 

37.  Prove  that  ^    sin  «  cos  « -v/i  -  c'  sin^  e    = /         ,  T  ,  ^ 

""  \  /  V  I  -  f^  sin*  % 

and  determine  the  values  of  -4,  J,  C.      Ant,  A  =  30*,  ^  =  —  a  (i  +  c*),  C  =  i. 

„,,  irc*      i.3«*      1.3.5*'  j.^     ijj^u 

38.  If  i#  =  a?  + + —  +  — ^-^  -  +  •  .  .  arf  tn/.  ;  find  the  sum 

23      2.45      a. 4.  67 

of  the  series  represented  by  — -.  An$*  (i  —  x^)% 


39.  Beduce  to  its  simplest  form  the  ezpression 
3fl»  d     x{x^-\-  2a)* 


^fM. 


(»»+  a)l («>  +  2a)»      dx'    («»  +  a)i  •  '  (a;*  +  a)» («»  +  la)** 

T*  •               •    /    .     \             ^1.  4.^t/     8in»(a+y) 
40.  If  Bin  y  sa  «  Bm  (a+  y),  prove  that  —  = : . 
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41.  If«(i+y)»  +  y(i+*)»  =  o,fiiid^. 
In  this  oaae  «» (i  +  y)  =  y»  (i  +  «)  ; 


or  »'¥t/  +  xy^o;    .-.  ye- 


*   .    .  ^y 


I  +  «  '     "  dx        (I  +  ic)>* 


'  a  dx     x^x-a 

43.  If  a;  and  y  are  giyen  as  functions  of  t  by  the  equations 

find  the  value  of  -f-  in  terms  of  *•  - 


<te  dx    /'(t)' 

44-  y 


«« 


1  +  «« 


1  +X'' 


Hence  y 


I  H-  &c.y  0^  infinitum, 
sfi  dy 


» +  y  <«*    ^x^  +  i 


45.  arss^t'. 


„  «  <fy  log* 

Hence  y  = z .  -j-  =  7 ? t> 

i+lojc«  <i»     (I  +  logj:)« 


J) 


(    34    ) 


CHAPTER  n. 

StJCCESSIVE  DIFFERENTIATION. 

33.  filaccesslTe  DerlTed  Fanctloiis. — ^In  the  preoeding 
chapter  we  have  considered  the  process  of  finding  the  derived 
functions  of  different  forms  of  functions  of  a  single  variable. 

If  the  primitive  function  be  represented  by /(a;),  then,  as 
already  stated,  its^rs^  derived  function  is  denoted  b7/'(^). 
If  this  new  function,  /'(a?),  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
its  derived  function  is  called  the  second  derived  of  the  original 
function /(^),  and  is  denoted  by /''(a?). 

In  like  manner  the  derived  function  of  f'\x)  is  the  third 
derived  oif(x),  and  represented  by /'"(a?),  &c. 

In  accordance  with  this  notation,  the  successive  derived 
functions  of /(a?)  are  represented  by 

/'(^),      r{<^),      /'"W /W  (ai), 

each  of  which  is  the  derived  function  of  the  preceding. 
34.  filaccesslTe  DlflTerential  CoeflElelento. 

If  y  =  /(a?)wehaveg=/'(aj). 

Hence,  difEerentiating  both  sides  with  regard  to  a?,  we  get 

then  S  =  -^»- 

In  like  manner  ^-f  ji  J  is  represented  by  -r-f,  and  so  on  ; 
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henoe  g  =/"  (<r),  &o.  •  •  •  §  -Z^"'  (*)•  (0 

The  expressions  • 

^'    ^'    ^'  •  '  •  ^ 

are  called  the  ^rs^,  second,  thirds  .  .  .  w**  differential  coef- 
ficients of  y  regarded  as  a  function  of  x. 

These  functions  are  sometimes  represented  by 

y',  f,  f,  .  .  .  y(»), 

a  notation  which  will  often  be  found  convenient  in  abbre- 
viating the  labour  of  forming  the  successive  differential 
coeflScients  of  a  given  expression.  From  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  them,  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  a 
function  are  evidently  the  same  as  its  successive  derived 
functions  considered  in  the  preceding  Article. 

35.  fifnccesslve  DlflTerentlals. — The  preceding  result 
admits  of  being  considered  also  in  connexion  with  differen- 
tials ;  for,  since  x  is  the  independent  variable,  its  increment, 
dxy  may  be  always  taken  of  the  same  infinitely  small  value. 
Hence,  in  the  equation  dy  =  f\x)  dx  (Art.  7),  we  may 
regard  dx  as  constant,  and  we  shall  have,  on  proceeding 
to  the  next  differentiation, 

d {dy)  ^dxd[/'  {x)-]  =  {dxyf\x), 

since  ^E/ (^)]  =/'' (^)  dx. 

Again,  representing       d  {dy)  by  d'y, 
we  have  d^y  ^f\x)  {dxy ; 

if  we  differentiate  again,  we  get 

d'y^r\x){d^)i 

and  in  general 

e;«y=/(«)(a;)(tfo)\ 

From  this  point  of  view  we  see  the  reason  why/(*)  {x)  is 
called  the  n**  differential  coefficient  oi/{x). 

d2 


36  Successim  Differentiation. 

In  the  preceding  results  it  may  be  observed  that  if  dx 
be  regarded  as  an  ir^nitely  small  quantity^  or  an  infinitesimal 
of  the  first  order,  {dopy^  being  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  dx,  mdy  be  called  an  infinitely  small  quantity  or  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  second  order;  as  also  rf'y,  if /''(a?)  be 
finite.  In  general,  d^y,  being  of  the  same  order  as  (e;^)**,  is 
called  an  infinitesimal  of  the  n**  order. 

36.  Infinitesimals. — ^We  may  premise  that  the  expres- 
sions great  and  small,  as  well  as  infinitely  great  and  infimtely 
small,  are  to  be  understood  as  relative  terms.  Thus,  a  magni- 
tude which  is  regarded  as  being  infinitely  great  in  comparison 
with  B,  finite  magnitude  is  said  to  be  infinitely  great.  Similarly, 
a  magnitude  which  is  infinitely  smaU  in  comparison  with  a 
finite  magnitude  is  said  to  be  infinitely  small.  If  any  finite 
magnitude  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an  infinitely  great 
number  of  equal  parts,  each  part  will  be  infinitely  small  with 
regard  to  the  finite  magnitude ;  and  may  be  called  an  infini- 
tesimal of  the  first  order.  Again,  if  one  of  these  infinitesimals 
be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  equal 
parts,  each  of  these  parts  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  former  infinitesimal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 

Since,  in  general,  the  number  by  which  any  measurable 
quantity  is  represented  depends  upon  the  unit  with  which 
the  quantity  is  compared,  it  follows  that  a  finite  magnitude 
may  be  represented  by  a  very  great,  or  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber, according  to  the  unit  to  which  it  is  referred.  For  ex- 
ample, the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  very  great  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  one  foot,  but  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and 
it  would,  accordingly,  be  represented  by  a  very  large,  or  a 
very  small  number,  according  to  which  of  these  distances  is 
assimied  as  the  unit  of  comparison.  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  distance  taken  as  the  unit,  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  small  magnitude  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  length  of  a  foot  as  one  of  a  higher  order  of 
smallness  in  comparison.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other 
magnitudes. 

Again,  in  the  comparison  of  numbers,  if  the  fraction  (one 

million)**  or  — -,,  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
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tmityy  1)6  regarded  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order,  the 

fraction  — 7=,  beins:  the  same  fractional  part  of  — ;  that  this 

is  of  I  y  must  be  regarded  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  second 
order,  and  so  on. 

If  now,  instead  of  the  series  — r,  ( — ;  j ,  f  — ;  j ,    .    •    . 

lo*    \io7     \i07 

we    consider   the    series  -,  — ,  -,    .   .    . 


in  which  n  is 


n    n*    f>* 


supposed  to  be  increased  without  limit,  then  each  term  in  the 
series  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
one,  being  derived  from  it  by  multiplying  by  the  infinitely 

small  quantity  -.  Hence,  if  -  be  regarded  as  an  infinitesimal 

of  the  first  order,  -,,  — ,  .  .  •  -7,  may  be  regarded  as  infini- 
tesimals of  the  secondy  third,  .  .  .  r**  orders. 

37.  C^eometrical  lUnstration  of  Infinitesimals. — 

The  following  geometrical  results  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  infinitesimals,  and  also 
will  be  found  of  importance  in  the 
application  of  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus to  the  theory  of  curves. 

Suppose  two  points,  -4,  J?,  taken 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle; 
join  B  to  S,  the  other  extremity 
of  the  diameter  AE,  and  produce 
EJB  to  meet  the  tangent  at  A 
in  2>.  Then  since  the  triangles 
ABB  and  EAB  are  equiangular, 
we  have 


Kg.  3. 


AB     BE         BB     AB 
AB  "  AB'  ^"""^  AB  "  AB' 


Now  suppose  the  point  B  to  approach  the  point  A  and  to 
become  indefinitely  near  to  it,  then  BB  becomes  ultimately 

AB 

equal  to  AB,  and,  therefore,  at  the  s$ime  time,  -j^r  =  i. 
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Again,  -j^  becomes  ijifinitely  small  along  with  -j^, 

i.  e.  BD  becomes  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  AD  or 
AB.  Hence  BD  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order  when 
AB  is  taken  as  one  of  the  first  order. 

Moreover,  since  DE  -  AE  <  BD,  it  follows  that,  when  one 
side  of  a  nght-angled  triangle  is  regarded  as  an  infinitely  small 
quantity  of  the  first  order ,  the  difference  between  the  hypothenuse 
and  the  remaining  side  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the 
second  order. 

Next,  draw  BN  perpendicular  to  AD,  and  BF  a  tan- 
gent at  B\  then,  since  AB  >  AN,  we  get  AD  -  AB 
<AD''AN<DN', 

AD'AB     DN    AD 


•  • 


<  -:=^^  < 


BD  BD     DEI" 


AD  -  AB 

Consequently, ^^r —  becomes  infinitely  small  along  with 

AD\  .'.  AD  -  AB  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order. 
Moreover,  as  BF=  FD,  we  have  AD  =  AF  +  BF;  .-.  AF 
+  BF-  AB  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  third  order ; 
but  AF+  FB  is  >  arc  AB,  hence  we  infer  that  the  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  arc  AB  and  its  chord  is  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  third  order,  when  the  arc  is  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  first.  In  like  manner  it  can  be  seen 
that  BD  -  BN  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  fourth  order,  and 
so  on. 

Again,  if  AB  represent  an  elementary  portion  of  any 
continuous*  curve,  to  which  AF  and  BF  are  tangents,  since 
the  length  of  the  arc  AB  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  tangents 
AF  and  BF,  we  may  extend  the  r^pult  just  arrived  at  to  all 
such  curves. 


*  In  this  extension  of  the  foregoing  proof  it  is  assumed  that  the  ultimate 
ratio  of  the  tangents  drawn  to  a  continuous  curve  at  two  indefinitely  near 
points  is,  in  general,  a  ratio  of  equality.  This  is  easily  shown  in  the  case  of 
an  ellipse,  since  the  ratio  of  the  tangents  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parallel 
diameters.  Again,  it  can  he  seen  without  difficulty  that  an  indefinite  numher 
of  ellipses  can  be  drawn  touching  a  curve  at  two  points  arbitrarily  assumed  on 
the  curve ;  if  now  we  suppose  the  points  to  approach  one  another  indefinitely 
along  the  curve,  the  property  in  question  follows  immediately  for  any  con- 
^uous  curve. 
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Henoe,  the  difference  between  the  length  of  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  any  continuous  curve  and  its  chord  is  an  infi- 
nitely  small  quantity  of  the  third  order ^  i.e.  the  difference  between 
them  is  ultimately  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  second 
order  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  chord. 

The  same  results  might  have  been  established  from  the 
expansions  for  sin  a  and  cos  a,  when  a  is  considered  as  infi- 
nitely small. 

If  in  the  general  case  of  any  continuous  curve  we  take 
two  points  A,  By  on  the  curve,  join  them,  and  draw  BE 
perpendicular  to  -4J5,  meeting  in  E  the  normal  drawn  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  A  ;  then  all  the  results  established 
above  for  the  circle  still  hold.  When  the  point  B  is  taken 
infinitely  near  to  -4,  the  line  AE  becomes  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  curvature  belonging  to  the  point  A ;  for,  it  is 
evident  that  the  circle  which  passes  through  A  and  JS,  and 
has  the  same  tangent  at  A  as  the  given  curve,  has  a  contact 
of  the  second  order  with  it.  See  "  Salmon's  Oonio  Sections,*' 
Art.  239. 


Examples. 

1.  In  a  triangle,  if  the  vertical  angle  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  either 
of  the  base  angles,  prove  that  the  difteronce  between  the  sides  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  either  of  them ;  and  hence,  that  these  sides  may  be  regarded  as 
ultimately  equal. 

2.  In  a  triangle,  if  the  external  angle  at  the  vertex  be  very  small,  show  that 
the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  sides  and  the  base  is  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  second  order. 

3.  If  the  base  of  a  triangle  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order,  as  also  its 
base  angles,  show  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  its  sides  and  its  base 
is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  third  order. 

This  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  the  difference  between  the  length  of 
an  arc  of  a  continuous  curve  and  that  of  its  chord  is  ultimately  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  third  order. 

4.  If  a  right  line  be  displaced,  through  an  infinitely  small  angle,  prove  that 
the  projections  on  it  of  the  displacements  of  its  extremities  are  equal. 

5.  If  the  side  of  a  regular  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  be  a  very  small 
magnitude  of  the  first  order  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  the  circle,  show 
that  the  difference  between  the  circumference  of  the  circle  and  the  perimeter  of 
the  polygon  is  a  very  small  magnitude  of  the  second  order. 
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38.  Fandamental  Principle  of  the  Inflnitesimal 
Calcnlns. — ^We  shall  now  proceed  to  enunciate  the  fanda- 
mental principle  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus  as  conceived  by 
Leibnitz  :*  it  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

If  the  difference  between  two  quantities  be  infinitely 
small  in  comparison  with  either  of  them^  then  the  ratio  of 
the  quantities  becomes  unity  in  the  limit,  and  either  of  them 
can  be  in  general  replaced  by  the  other  in  any  expression. 
For  let  a,  /3,  represent  the  quantities,  and  suppose 

a  =  /3  +  »,  or  g  =  I  +  g. 

Now  the  ratio  ^  becomes  evanescent  whenever  i  is  infinitely 

small  in  comparison  with  /3.  This  may  take  place  in  three 
different  ways  :  (i)  when  j3  is  finite,  and  *  in&aitely  small : 
(2)  when  i  is  finite,  and  (3  infinitely  great ;  (3)  wnen  j3  is 
infinitely  small,  and  i  also  infinitely  small  of  a  higher  order  : 

thus,  iii  =  kfi\  then  tt  '=  k^,  which  becomes  evanescent  along 

with/3. 


*  This  principle  is  stated  for  finite  magnitudes  by  Leibnitz,  as  follows : — 
**  Cseterum  sequalia  esse  puto,  non  tantum  quorum  differentia  est  omnino  nulla, 
sed  et  quorum  differentia  est  incomparabiliter  parva."  .  .  .  *'  ScUicet  eas 
tantum  homogeneas  quantitates  comparabiles  esse,  cum  Euo.  Lib.  5,  defin.  5, 
censeo,  quarum  una  numero  sed  finite  multiplicata,  alteram  superare  potest ;  et 
qu8B  tali  quantitate  uon  differunt,  squalia  esse  statue,  quod  etiam  Archimedes 
sumsit,  aliique  post  ipsum  omnes."    Leibnitii  Opera,  Tom.  3,  p.  328. 

The  foregoing  can  be  identified  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  Newton, 
as  laid  down  in  his  Prime  and  Ultimate  Eatios,  Lemma  I. :  *'  Quantitates,  ut 
et  quantitatum  rationes,  quse  ad  sequalitatem  tempore  quoyis  finite  constanter 
tendunt,  et  ante  finem  temporis  illius  proprius  ad  invicem  accedunt  quam  pro 
dat^  quavis  differentia,  fiunt  ultimo  sequales." 

All  applications  of  the  infinitesimal  method  depend  ultimately  either  on  the 
limiting  ratios  of  infinitely  small  quantities,  or  on  the  limiting  value  of  the 
sum  of  an  infinitely  great  number  of  infinitely  small  quantities ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  method  of  infinitesimals  and  that  of 
limits  (when  exclusively  adopted)^  is,  that  in  the  latter  method  it  is  usual  to 
retain  evanescent  quantities  of  higher  orders  until  the  end  of  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  neglect  them,  on  proceeding  to  the  limit ;  while  in  the  infinitesimal 
method  such  quantities  are  neglected  from  the  commencement,  from  the  know- 
ledge that  they  cannot  affect  the^na^  result^  as  they  necessarily  disappear  in  the 
limit. 
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Aooordingly,  in  any  of  the  preceding  cases,  the  fraction 

^  becomes  unity  in  the  limit,  and  we  can,  in  general,  substi-^ 

tute  a  instead  of  j3  in  any  function  containing  them.  Thus, 
an  infinitely  small  quantity  is  neglected  in  comparison  with 
a  finite  one,  as  their  ratio  is  evanescent ;  and  similarly  an 
infinitesimal  of  any  order  may  be  neglected  in  comparison 
with  one  of  a  lower  order. 

Again,  two  infinitesimals  a,  j3,  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 

order  if  the  fraction  —  tends  to  a  finite  limit.    If  -^   tends 


a  o" 


to  a  finite  limit,  /3  is  called  an  infinitesimal  of  the  n*^  order 
in  comparison  with  a. 

As  an  example  of  this  method,  let  it  be  proposed  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  (^,  t/)  on  a 
curve  whose  equation  is  given  in  rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Let  a?  +  a,  y  +  j3,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  near  point  on 
the  curve,  and,  by  Art.  10,  the  direction  of  the  tangent 

depends  on  the  limiting  value  of  — .  To  find  this,  we  substi- 
tute x  +  aioT  X,  and  y  +  /3  f  or  y  in  the  equation,  and  neglect- 

ing  all  powers  of  a  and  j3  beyond  the  first,  we  solve  for  -, 

o 

and  thus  obtain  the  required  solution. 

For  example,  let  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  a?* + y*  =  ^axt/ : 

then,  substituting  as  above,  we  get 

hence,  on  subtracting  the  given  equation,  we  get  the 

linnt  of  ^  =  ^:i^,. 
a     ax-y^ 

39.  itubsidiary  Principle. — If  d  +  aj  +  as  '\-  ...-{■  an 
represent  the  sum  of  a  number  of  infinitely  small  quantities, 
which  approaches  to  a  finite  limit  when  n  is  increased  indefi- 
nitely, and  if  /3i,  /32,  .  .  .  i3»  be  another  system  of  infinitely 
small  quantities,  such  that 

^  =  I  +  £i,    —  =  I  +  £2,   .  .  .  ^—  =  I  +  tn, 
ax  a%  On 
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where  €i,  €„  .  .  .  €n,  are  infinitely  small  quantities,  then  the 
limit  of  the  sum  of  ^i,  /32,  .  •  .  /3n  is  ultimately  the  same  as 
that  of  Qi,  Qj}  •  •  .  On* 

For,  from  the  preceding  equations  we  have 

/3i  +  jSa  +  . .  .  +  /3n  =  ai  +  Oa  +  •  •  .  +  an  +  Oi€i  +  asSs  +  . . .  +  an6n* 

Now,  if  ij  be  the  greatest  of  the  infinitely  small  quan- 
tities, fi,  £29  •  •  •  Cny  we  have 

jSi  +  /3a  +  ...+  /3n  -  (oi  +  aj  f .«.«  +  On)  <  1?  (ai  +  aj  ...  +  On) ; 

but  the  factor  d  +  03  +  .  .  .  +  a«  has  a  finite  limit,  by  hypo- 
thesis, and  as  1}  is  infinitely  small,  it  follows  that  the  limit  of 
jSi  +  i3a  +  .  .  .  +  /3n  is  the  same  as  that  of  oi  +  aa  +  .  .  .  +  a„. 
This  result  can  also  be  established  otherwise  as  follows : — 

The  ratio  /3. -. /3,  h- . . . -^  ^, 

fli  +  aa  +  •  •  •  +  a* 

by  an  elementary  algebraic  principle,  lies  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  values  of  the  fractions 

9     I  •  •  •       f 

Qi    Oa  On 

it  accordingly  has  unity  for  its  limit  under  the  supposed  con- 
ditions :  and  hence  the  limiting  value  of /3i  +  /3a  +  .  .  .  +/3n  is 
the  same  as  that  of  ai  +  aa  +  .  •  .  +  a^* 
[\  40.  Approximatioiis. — The  principles  of  the  Infini- 

tesimal Calculus  above  established  lead  to  rigid  and  accurate 
results  in  the  limit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Calculus,  the  former  of  the  Differential,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Integral.  These  principles  are  also  of  great 
importance  in  practical  calculations,  in  which  approximate 
results  only  are  required.      For  instance,  in  calculating  a 

result  to  seven  decimal  places,  if  — ^^  be  regarded  as  a  small 

quantity  a,  then  a*,  a%  &c.,  may  in  general  be  neglected. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  find  sin  30' and  cos  30'  to  seven  de- 

cimal  places.    The  circular  measure  of  30'  is  -7-,  or  .008  7266; 
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denoting  this  by  a,  and  employing  the  fonnnlsBi 


a^  a» 


Sin  a  ■■  o  — T-f  00s  0=1 • 

6  2 

it  is  easily  seen  that  to  seven  decimal  places  we  have 

—  =  .0000381,      -7-  =  .0000001. 

2  0 

Hence        sin  30'  =  .0087265  ;  cos  30'  =  9999619. 

In  this  manner  the  sine  and  the  cosine  of  any  small  angle 
can  be  readily  calculated. 

Again,  to  find  the  error  in  the  calculated  value  of  the 
sine  of  an  angle  arising  from  a  small  error  in  the  observed 
value  of  the  angle.  Denoting  the  angle  by  a,  and  the  small 
error  by  a,  we  have 

sin  (a  +  a)  =  sin  a  cos  a  +  cos  a  sin  a  =  sin  a  +  a  cos  a, 

neglecting  higher  powers  of  a.     Hence  the  error  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cos  a,  approximately. 

In  like  manner  we  get  to  the  same  degree  of  approxima- 
tion 

tan  (fl  +  a)  -  tan  a  =  — r-. 
^         '  cos'^a 

Again,  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation  we  have 

a  +  a  ^a      ba  -  aji 
b+^  "  J  "*■       b'     ' 

where  a,  j3  are  supposed  very  small  in  comparison  with  a  and  6. 
As  another  example,  the  method  leads  to  an  easy  mode  of 
approximating  to  the  roots  of  nearly  square  numbers ;  thus 

2 

^/a^  +  a  =  a  +  —  ;   \/a*  +  0'  =  a  +  —  =  a,  whenever  a'  may 

be  neglected. 

Likewise,  ^/a^  +  o  =  a  +  — t,  &c. 

3» 

If  J  =  a  +  a,  where  a  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  a, 


we  have        ^ab  =  \/a'  +  aa=  a  +  -  = 


a  +  b 


z       z 
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Again,  in  a  plane  triangle,  we  have  the  formula 

C  C 

c*  =  a'  +  J'  -  2ab  COS  C  =  (a  +  by  sin*  —  +  (a  -  by  cos'  — . 

Now  if  we  suppose  a  and  b  nearly  equal,  and  neglect  (a  -  by 
in  comparison  with  {a  +  J)*,  we  have 

c  =    /(a  +  by  sin*  —  +  (a  -  by  cos*  —  =  (a  +  6)  sin  — . 

This  furnishes  a  simple  approximation  for  the  length  of 
the  base  of  a  triangle  when  its  sides  are  very  nearly  of  equal 
length. 

Examples. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  (i  +  a)  (i  -  2a^)  (i  +  30^1  neglecting  cfi  and  higher 
powers  of  a.  ^na,  i  +  o  —  2a'  +  o^. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  sin  (a  +  a)  sin  (d  +  j3),  neglecting  terms  of  2nd  order 
in  a  and  fi.  Am.  sin  a  sin  6  +  a  cos  a  sin  ^  +  j8  sin  a  cos  d. 

3.  If  Kt  =  «  —  0  sin  tf,  «  heing  very  small,  find  the  value  of  tan  \u. 

Ana,  (i  +  e)  tan  — . 
'2 

—      u     m      e   ,         ^«^/*»\»  «.  *L 

Here  -  =  —  +  -  sin  w:  tan  -  =  tan  (  --  +  o ) ,  where  a  =  -  sin  « ;  •*.  &c. 
2222  \2         /  2 

4.  In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle  we  have  the  relation  cos  c = cos  0  cos  d; 
determine  the  corresponding  formula  in  plane  trigonometry. 

The  circular  measure  of  a  is  —,  £  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere ;  hence, 

substituting  I  -  -^  for  cos  0,  &c.,  and  afterwards  making  22  =  oo,  we  get 

c2  =  a2  +  b\ 

5.  If  a  parallelogram  be  slightly  distorted,  find  the  relation  connecting  the 
changes  of  its  diagonals. 

Ana,  dAd  +  d'Ad*  s  o,  where  d,  d!  denote  the  diagonals,  and  A<^,  Aef  the 
changes  in  their  lengths.  In  the  case  of  a  rectangle  uie  increments  are  equal, 
and  of  opposite  signs. 

6.  Find  the  limiting  value  of 

aa»»  +  ^a"*!  +  c^"^  +  &c. 
when  a  becomes  evanescent. 

-4a"*      A 


In  this  case  the  true  value  is  that  of 


aa»»        a 


Heoice  the  required  value  is  £ero,  — ,  or  infinity,  according  as  m>,  =>  or  <  m 
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7.  Find  the  value  of 


4J»        «* 
6       120 

I +  — 

2       24 

jw8        2fl^ 

neglecting  powers  of  x  beyond  the  4th.  An$»  IH —  +  — . 

8.  Find  the  limiting  values  of  -  when  y^o^x  and  y  being  connected  by 

the  equation  y'  =  2xy  —  a^. 
Here,  dividing  by  ^  we  get 


If  we  solve  for  -  we  have 

y 

XX 

Hence,  in  the  limit,  when  y  =  o,  we  have  -  =  2,  or  -  =  o. 

y  y 

9.  In  fig.  3,  Art.  37,  if  ^^  be  regarded  as  a  side  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon 
of  a  very  great  number  of  sides,  show  that,  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the 
4th  order,  the  difference  between  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  polygon  and 
that  of  the  circumscribed  polygon  of  the  same  number  of  sides  is  represented 

by  -  BD. 
2 

Let »  be  the  number  of  sides,  then  the  difference  in  question  is  n  (AD  -  AB) ; 

vx  »^^  /^T.       .«v     ic  AE  (AD  -  AB) 

^^*  *  = T^J     '-'  n(AD-AB)^  ^—-= '- 

aroAB  ^  '  AB 

B  wAJE  — -j^ —  «  'ir(DJS-AE)  =  -  J?2>,  q.  p. 

This  result  shows  how  rapidly  the  perimeters  of  the  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed polygons  approximate  to  equality,  as  the  number  of  sides  becomes  very 
great. 

10.  Assuming  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere  of  40,000,000  metres  circumference, 
show  that  the  difference  between  its  circumference  and  the  perimeter  of  a  regular 
inscribed  polygon  of  1,000,000  sides  is  less  than  -/^tb.  of  a  millimetre. 

11.  If  one  side  d  of  a  spherical  triangle  be  small,  find  an  expression  for  the 
difference  between  the  other  sides,  as  far  as  terms  of  the  second  order  in  b. 

Here  cos  0  =  cos  a  cos  d  +  sin  a  sin  d  cos  C, 

Let  e  denote  the  difference  in  question ;  i.  e.  0  =  a  —  e ; 

then  cos  a  cos  «  +  sin  a  sin  e  s  cos  a  cos  d  +  sin  a  sin  d  cos  C; 

.*.  nn  s  -  tin  d  cos  (7  a  cot  a  (cos  ^  —  cos  z). 
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Since  f  and  b  are  both  small,  we  get,  to  terms  of  the  second  order, 

-        _     cot  a .  .     _-. 
f  -  ^  cos  6^= («•  -  *•). 

The  first  approximation  giyes  zssb  cosC,    If  this  be  substituted  for  c  in  the 
right-hand  side,  we  get,  for  the  second  approximation, 

^     b*  sin'C  cota 
e  B  ^  cos  0- 


"We  now  proceed  to  find  the  successive  derived  functions 
in  some  elementary  examples. 

41.  Derived  Functions  of  of*. 

Let  y  «  a^, 

then  -/  =  maf^K  -j^^mim-  1)  af^\ 

ax  cur         ^  ' 

and  in  general,  -7-^  =  w  (m  -  i)  (m  -  2)  .  .  .  (w  -  n  +  i)  af*"". 

If  m  be  a  positive  integer,  we  have 


djf" 


I  •  2  •  •  .  #71. 


and  all  the  higher  derived  functions  vanish. 

If  m  be  a  fractional,  or  a  negative  index,  then  none  of  the 
successive  derived  functions  can  vanish. 

Examples. 
I.  If  w  =  <w»  +  bsc^'^  +  <?««-2  +  &c.,  prove  that 

alflo  3—  =  1. a. •••».«,  and  - — -.  =  ^ 


2. 

y= 

a 

1^' 

pix)ve  thut 

dy  ^      na       d^y     n{n  ^  J)a 
dx         0!^^*     dx^ "       ;r»+2      » 

and 

^""y      1      K    11  («+ i) ...(«+»«- 1)  a 

dx^        ^         '                              jrn^n 
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3.  y  =  2a  ^/» ; 

^,    .  dy        a        tPy  a      t^y     z  a 

provethat  ^  =  y"-     ^  =  ",11'     ^  =  ^5' 

42.  If  y  =  ar*  log  ir,  to  find  -7-|. 
Here  -^  =  ^ct^log  x  +  a?; 

also  —  =  6a?  log  a;  +  3a?  +  2a;  =  6a;  log  x  +  sa*, 

It  might  have  been  observed  that  in  this  case  all  the 
terms  in  the  successive  differentials  which  do  not  contain 
log  X  will  disappear  from  the  final  result — ^thus,  by  the  last 

Article,  —tt^  =  o,  accordingly,  that  term  may  be  neglected ; 

and  similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  terms.  The  work 
can  therefore  be  simplified  by  neglecting  such  terms  as  we 
proceed. 

The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  to  the  determination  of  the  value  of 

-^y  where  y  =  (xf*^^  log  x. 

For,  as  in  the  last,  we  may  neglect  as  we  proceed  all  terms 
which  do  not  contain  log  a;  as  a  factor,  and  thus  we  get  in 
this  case, 

d^'y      (n  -  1)  ...  2  .  I  ^  h~  ^ 
doif*  X  X 
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43.  Derived  Fnnctloiui  of  sin  mx. 


Let 


then 


y  = 

Bin  mXf 

dy 
dx 

m  cos  mXf 

d^y 
da? 

■'  -  m^  sin  mxy 

=  (- 

i)«^2«  sin  mXf 

dx"^' 

=  (- 

jjn^2n+i  ^Qg  ^j^^ 

(0 


It  is  easily  seen  that  these  may  be  combined  in  the  single 
equation  (Art.  22), 


d^  (sin  mx)        ^   . 

— ^-7— — -  =  nf  smi  mx  ■\-  r 


(        A 


(2) 


In  like  manner  we  have 

d^  cos  mx 


=  w*"  cos  (  w^a;  +  r  - 1 


44.  Derived  Functions  of  ef^. 
Let  y  =  e^, 


then 


^y  ^^    ^'y_.2^         ^"^ 


^  =  ^^' 


^  -«^,  .  .  .  ^ 


a^e"^. 


(3) 


This  result  may  be  written  in  the  form 


(4) 


where  the  symbol  (  —  ]  denotes  that  Wiq  process  of  differentia- 
tion is  applied  n  times  in  succession  to  the  function  e^'. 
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In  general,  adopting  the  same  notation,  we  have 


=A^^  +  Aia"^'^  +  A^dT'^d^  +  &o. 
=  \A^  +  A^dT"^  +  A^dr^  +  &o.  A^  eT. 

This  result,  if  ^  (a?)  denote  the  expression* 

A^  +  Ai(xP^^  +  .  .  .  -4«, 
may  be  -written  in  the  form 


«(^)^  =  «(«)^;  (5) 


in  which  0  (a)  is  supposed  to  contain  only  positive  integral 
powers  of  a. 

45.  To  find  the  n^^  Derived  Fanctlou  of  ^  cos  bx, — 

Let  t/  represent  the  proposed  expression, 

J.. 

then  -/  =  aef^  cos  bx  -  be^  sin  bx 

ax 

-  e^  (a  cos  te  -  J  sin  bx) ; 


if  tan  0  =  -,  we  have  6  =  ^a^  +  S'  sin  ^,  and  a  =  -v/a*  +  b^  00s  ^. 
Hence  we  get 

^  =  (a«  +  6«)i  ^Q08{bx-¥  0). 
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Again, 

^  «  (a*  +  6')»  ««•  [a  COS  (te  +  0)  -  4  Bill  {Ix  +  0)] 

=  (a'  +  J*)  ^  COS  (&p  +  2^). 

By  repeating  this  prooess  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  have  in 
general,  when  n  is  any  positive  integer, 

g  -  (fl«  +  Vf  ^  COS  (te  +  H).  (6) 

46.  To   find  the  Derived  Fnnctloiui   of  tan'^M-j, 

and  tan"^  x. 

Let  y  -  tan"^  f- j,  or  «  =  oot  y: 
XT,  dy       -I 

tPy      d  (dy\        d  ,  .  .   .         dy  d  ,  .  .  . 

«  sin*  y  —  (sin*  y)  =  sin'  y  sin  ly. 
dy 

^^^°'      ^  '  ^  ^™^  '"^  '^)  ^  ^%  (sm»y  Bin  2y) 

m  -  sin*y—  (sin'y  sin  2y) 

--1.2.  sin'y  sin  3y.  (^.  5,  -4r<.  28.) 

Hence,  also  —  =  1.2.3.  sin*y  sin  4y; 

and  in  general,  -7-  =  (-  i)**  |»  -  i  sin"  y  sin  ny. 


Theorem  of  Leibnitz.  5  > 


V  I 

Afirain,  since  tan~*  a?  =  —  tan"'  -, 

o        »  2  X 


we  have  ^     — -^  =  (-  i  j*^*  |n-i  sin^y  sin  ny,  (7) 

where  y  =  cot"'  rr,  as  before. 

This  result  can  also  be  written  in  the  f onn 

^n/x      1  \  sinfwtan-*-) 

c?*»(tan*a;)     /      v-n  \  c^J  /o\ 

ojr  *- (i  +  a^)m 

47.  If  ^  =  sin  (m  sin'^^r),  to  prove  tliat 

Here 

dy  _^m  cos  (m  sin"'  a?) 

.'.  (i  -  df)  \^\  -  vrf  cos*  (m  sin"' a?)  -  w*  (i  -  y*). 

Hence,  differentiating  a  second  time,  and  dividing  by  2  ^, 
we  get  the  required  result. 

48.  Tbeorem  of  Iielbnite. — To  find  the  n^  difPeren 
tial  coeflBcient  of  the  product  of  two  functions  of  x.    Let 
y  -iM>\  then,  adopting  the  notation  of  Art.  34,  we  write 

'f    J    t  9     dy  du       .  dv 
j^,«',«<,for^.^and^ 

and  similarly,  ^',  w",  ff%  &c:,  for  the  second  and  higher 
derived  functions — ^thus, 

y(n)=_,      !!(»)  =  ^,&C. 

F  2 
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Now,  if  we  differentiate  the  equation  y  «  im?,  we  have 

y'  =  t*/  +  f^t/,  by  Art.  13. 
The  next  differentiation  gives 

The  third  differentiation  gives 

f  =  w/"  +  t* V  +  2  w V  +  2  t/V  +  f^f/'  +  wT 

=  tt«/"  +  3t/f<'  +  3t/V  +  t;f/^ 

in  which  the  ooeffioients  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  expan- 
sion of  (a  +  hy. 

Suppose  that  the  same  law  holds  for  the  n^  differential 
ooefi^oient,  and  that 

y(«)  =  m^'')  +  nt/v^"^^)  +  !?i!LZi}  i^'i,  (t»-«)  +  &o., 
then,  differentiating  again,  we  get 

^         '  1.2 

in  which  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  ooef&cients  follow  the 
law  of  the  Binomial  Expansion. 

Accordingly,  if  this  law  hold  for  any  integer  value  of  w, 
it  holds  for  the  next  higher  integer ;  but  we  have  shown  that 
it  holds  when  n  =  3  ;  therefore  it  holds  for  n  =  4,  &c. 

Hence  it  holds  for  all  positive  integer  values  of  n. 

In  the  ordinaiy  notation  the  preceding  result  becomes 

d^(m)       d^v       du d^^ v     n(n  -  i)d^u d'^'^v     ^ 
""^^  "  ^  d^"^  ^  dx'^^ '^      1.2     '^d^^'^    ^' 
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49.  To  prove  that 

(1)"(^«)  =  ^(«.0«,  (.1) 

where  w  is  a  positive  integer. 

Let  r  =  ^  in  the  preceding  theorem ;  then,  since 


we  have 


—  I  (ff^u)  ^(f^XcC'u^'  wa"-^—  +  -^ '- (f^  3-T-+  &c.  t  -1-  ; 

\dx)  ^  \  dx        I  .  2  da^  daf^J 

which  may  be  written  in  the  form 


or 


(|)"(^«)=^(«^0«; 


where  the  symboHo  expression  («  +  0  is  supposed  to  be 
developed  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  j">  ;73>  •  •  •  ;X3: 

substituted  for  f;^-)^?  [tt)^^  [Tt]  ***  "^  *^®  resulting  ex- 
pansion. 

50.  In  general,  if  jt{a)  represent  any  expression  in- 
volving onlj  positive  integral  powers  of  a,  we  shall  have 

For  let  ^(;t-)>  when  expanded,  be  of  the  form 
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then  the  preoedin^  formula  holds  for  each  of  the  component 
terms,  and  accordingly  it  holds  for  the  sum  of  all  the  terms ; 
.'.  &c. 

The  result  admits  also  of  being  written  in  the  form 

This  symbolic  equation  is  of  importance  in  the  solution 
of  differential  equations  with  constant  coeflBcients.  See 
"  Boole's  Differential  Equations,"  chap.  xvi. 

51.  If  y  =  sin''^a;,  to  prove  that 

(»-^)^-(2»+0«'^-«'^-o.      (13) 
henoe,  by  difEerentiation, 


Again,  by  Leibnitz's  Theorem,  we  have 


Also 


On  subtracting  the  latter  expression  from  the  former,  we 
obtain  the  required  result  by  (14). 
If  d?  »  o  in  formula  (13),  it  becomes 
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where  f  —  j   represents  the  value  of  -7-^  when  x  becomes 

cypher. 

Also,  since  f  —  j   =  i,  we  get,  when  »  is  an  odd  integer, 

/d^*^\       ,      ,      ,  , 

[daf'^yo^^   '^  '^    ....  II. 

Again  we  have  ( ^4 )  =  o ;  consequently,  when  n  is  an  even 
integer,  we  have  (  t~)  "  o» 

52.  If  y  a  (i  +a^y  sin  (m  tan"^^),  to  prove  that 

(i.^)g-2(«.-i).|.M— i)y  =  o.   (,5) 

Here 

dt/  — -1  ~"i 

-f  -mx{i  +  9fy '  sin(m  tan*"*a?)  +  m{i  +  a?*)*   cos  (mtan"*a?), 

or 

dy  -  - 

(i  •^^)  -j-^mxii  +ir')*sin(m tan"'a?)  +  «i (i  +a?) *cosi»(tan"*a?) 
dx 

=  iwajy  +  m(i  +  a?*)*  cos {m  tan"* a?) ; 

.•.  (i  +  ar)' COS  (w  tan'^a?)  « -f  -xy. 

^         '         ^  '        m    dx 

The  required  result  is  obtained  by  diflPerentiating  the  liast 
equation,  and  eliminating  cos  (jn  tan''  ic)  and  sin  (w  tan^^a?)  by 
aid  of  the  two  former. 

Again,  applying  Leibnitz's  Theorem  as  in  the  last  Article, 
we  get,  in  general — 

/        ,v  <^V      ,  X    ^V    /        X  /  X  ^y 
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Henoe,  when  a?  =  o,  we  have 

Moreover,  as  when  a?  =  o,  we  have  y  =  o,  and  ~  ■  m  ;  it 

ax 

follows  from  the  preceding  that 

^)r  ° '  \^o  °  ^'  '^"  rn{m-i).,.{m-  2n).    (i6) 

For  a  complete  discussion  of  this,  and  other  analogous 
expressions,  the  student  is  referred  to  Bertrand,  ^^  Traits  de 
Gsdoul  Diff^rentiel,"  p.  144,  &o. 
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Examples. 

rf«V         |4 

1.  y  =  «•  log  Jp,  proye  that  --^  =  -  i^- 

,  rf"y     .     .    1. 3... (11-2) 

2.  y  =  «logj?,  „        -^=(_i).»  ^       ' 


3.  y  =  «',  f»        ^  =  «-(i+logir)»  +  «^». 


4.  y  =  log  (sin  j?),  „ 


3C0S  JP 


t^o;'       sin'  x ' 


.     ,  \/i  +  x»  - 1     .     ,    a«  <?'y  5« 

•  I  - «»'     "        <te*         (i  +  «»)*^ 


6.  jf  =  «« log  («l), 


f» 


<?»y     2« 


where  tan  ^  »  -. 
r 

9.  If  y  =  ««*«»',  proye  that 

10.  If  y  =  a  COB  (log  a?)  +  b  sin  (log  »), 
prove  that  x*  -j^  +x  /  + 


dx^  '  "  dx  '  ^"^ 


II.   Ify=a«««to-l«^ 


proyethat  {,- «»)0_x^  =aV 
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12   Froye  that  the  equation 

is  satisfied  by  either  of  the  following  yalues  of  p : 

ff  ss  COB  {a  air^  x)f  or  y  =  #«^  ■*■-'•• 

13.  Being  giyen  that       y  =  («  +  ^sfi  - 1)"», 

proye  that  («»  - 1)  ^  +  *  ^ ""  ''•V  =  ®- 

14.  If  y  B  sin  (sin  4;), 

proye  that  zi  "*"  ^  **^*  "*■  •^  *^"'*  "*  ®* 

15.  In  Fig.  3,  Art.  37,  if  .^IS  be  regarded  as  a  side  of  a  regular  polygon  of  an 

indefinitely  great  number  of  sides,  show  that  the  difference  between  the  ciroum- 

ir 
ference  of  the  circle  and  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  is  represented  by  2  -^A 

o 

to  the  second  order  of  infinitesimals. 

16.  If  y  s  ^  oos  lur  +  ^  sin  IMP,  proye  that  ( —  +  f>')  y  "i  a 

_.  I  ^,   ^  rf^y     .      V   I »» •  sin**^  <b  sin  (w  + 1)  A 


where  ^  =  tan**  -. 

This  follows  at  once  from  Art.  46,  since  -j-  f  tan**- 1  =   ^        .    It  can  also  be 
proyed  otherwise,  as  follows : 

I l—[—l i_l. 

(- 1)"  1 . 2 . . .  ft  r I  I        1 

(-i)»ln  Hx  +  g/--  Qi)**^')  -  (jB  -  fl(--  i)*)'^n 
°2"^(n)*L  («*  +  a«)'^i  J' 
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Agam,  since  -  =  tan  ^,  we  havo  a  =  \/fl*  i-  d;'  dn  ^,  and  x  =  Yd*  +  d^  cos  ^ ; 


hence  («  +  a (-  l)*)»»i  «  (a*  +  ««)  '  (cos ^  +  (-  i)»  sin  <p)*^^ 

«  (a«  +  «*)  •  {cos(«  +  I)  ^  +  (-  I)* sin  {n  +  i)  ^}i 
and  we  get,  finally, 

^fu,  |« .  sin  («  +  i)  ^ .  tan^^  ^ 

i8.  In  like  manner,  if  y  =  -5 5, 

^               \h  .  sin»^i  ^ .  cos  (m  +  I)  ^ 
prove  that  ^  =  (-  i)- — . 

19.   lfU  =  Xf^f 

prove  that  -— -  -i »  —i  +  n  -r-~, 

30.  If  M  B  (sin~^  wy^ 
prove  that  (i  -  «*)  tt  -  « -7-  «  *• 

21.  Prove,  from  the  preceding,  that 

t'-*');^-('»+')*^-«»;j;;-o; 

22.  If  y  SB  d«»  sin  bx,  prove  that  ^  -  2a  ^  +  (a*  +  ^)y  as  a 

gg  +  g      ag  +  ^     1         gg-  ^     1 
jiere  „      «  —  ~~^—  —— —  +  "~— "        ■  • 

x^—e*        20    x-  e        20    x  +  o 

Hence  *1  -  il^-  f-ff±i-  +  JHZL.) . 


•t  1        -^    r- 
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CHAPTEE  in. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP   PUNCTI0N8. 

53.  Iiemnia. — If  w  be  a  function  of  x  +y  which  is  finite 
and  continuous  for  all  values  oi  x  +  j/j  between  the  limits 
a  and  i,  then  for  all  such  values  we  shall  have 

du  ^du 
dx     dy 

For,  let  u  -f{x  +  y),  then  if  x  become  «  +  A, 

dx  h 

when  h  is  infinitely  small. 

Similarly,  if  y  become  y  +  A,  we  have 

dy  h 

which  is  the  same  expression  as  before. 

TT  du     du 

Hence  -r  =  ^-• 

dx     dy 

Otherwise  thus : — ^Let «  =  a?  +  y,  then  u  -/(«), 

dz  .  dz 

du  _  du  dz      ^,.  . 

du     du  dz      ^,  .      du 

3-  =  3-  T"  =  /(«)  *  3-- 
dy     dz  dy        ^  '      dx 
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54.  If  a  continuous  function  /(a?  +  y)  be  supposed  ex- 
panded in  a  series  of  powers  of  y,  the  expansion  dan  contain 
710  negative  powers;  for,  suppose  it  contains  a  term  of  the 
form  My^,  where  M  is  independent  of  y,  this  term  would 
become  infinite, /or  all  values  of  x^  when  y  =  o ;  but  the  given 
function  in  that  case  reduces  to /(a:);  and  since /(a?)  cannot 
be  infinite  for  all  values  of  x^  it  follows  that  the  expansion 
oif{x+y)  can  contain  only  positive  powers  of  y. 

Again,  if  f{x)  and  its  successive  derived  functions  be 

continuous,  the  expansion  of /(a?  +  y)  can  contain  no  fractional 

p 
power  of  y.    For,  if  it  contain  a  term  of  the  form  Py^% 

where  -  is  a  proper  fraction,  then  its  {n  +  i)**  derived  func- 
tion with  respect  to  y  would  contain  y  with  a  negative  index, 
and,  accordingly,  it  would  become  infinite  when  y  =  o;  but  this 
is  impossible  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  former  case ;  hence, 
with  the  conditions  expressed  above,  the  expansion  oif{x  +  y) 
can  contain  only  positive  integral  powers  of  y. 

55.  Taylor's  dxpansion  of/ (a?  +  y)* — Assuming  that 
the  function/ (a? +  y)  is  capable  of  being  expanded  in  powers  of 
yy  then  by  the  preceding  this  equation  must  be  of  the  form 

f{x  +  y)=Po  +  Piy  +  P^  +  &c.  +  P^  +  &c., 

in  which  Po,  Pi,  •  .  .  P»  are  supposed  to  be  finite  and  con- 
tinuous functions  of  x. 

"When  y  =  Oj  this  expansion  reduces  to/(a?^  =  Po. 

Again,  let  u-f{x  +  y);  then  by  differentiation  we  have 

^^dPo        dPi       dP^  dPn     o 

dx      dx  dx  dx      ***(&  *' 

-T-  =  Pi  +  2P^  +  zPiy^  +  &o. 

ay 

*  The  inyestigation  in  this  Article  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  heginner,  in  a  simple  manner,  how  Taylor's  series  can  be  arrived  at.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  function /(«  +  y)  is  capable  of  being  expanded 
in  a  series  of  powers  of  y,  and  that  it  is  also  a  continuous  function.  It  demon- 
strates that  wheneyer  the  function  represented  by/(d;  +  y)  is  capable  of  being 
expanded  in  a  convergent  series  of  positive  ascending  powers  of  y,  the  series 
must  necessarily  coincide  with  the  form  given  in  (i).  An  investigation  of  tiie 
conditions  of  convergency  of  the  series,  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  Theorem 
in  general,  will  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Chapter.  The  parti- 
cular case  of  this  Theorem  when  /(a;)  is  a  rational  algebraic  expression  of  the  vf^ 
degree  in  iE  is  already  familiar  to  the  student  who  has  readth^  TVi^^QiT^  Qi'^•(\^ia^^<^nA« 
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Now,  in  order  that  these  series  should  be  identical  for  all 
values  of  y  the  coeffioients  of  like  powers  must  be  equal. 
Accordingly,  we  must  have 

3<&      1.2.3    dii!»        1.2. a"'    ^'' 
and  in  general, 

I  .  2  .  .  .  W      flW^*  I  .  2  .  .  .  W 

Accordingly,  when  f(x)  and  its  successive  derived  func- 
tions are  finite  and  continuous  we  have 

/(*+y)  =/(*)  +  f /(*)  +  7^/»  + . . .  +  £/■«"'(«')+.•.  (!) 

This  expansion  is  called  Taylor's  Theorem,  having  been  first 
published,  in  17 15,  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  in  his  Methodm 
Incrementorum, 

It  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 


or,  if  tt  =  f{x)y  and  Wi  =/(«  +  y), 

To  complete  the  preceding  proof  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  an  expression  for  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series 
after  n  terms,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  series  is 
convergent  or  divergent.  We  postpone  this  discussion  for 
the  present,  and  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  Theorem  by 
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showing  that  the  expansions  usually  given  in  elementary 
treatises  on  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  are  particular  oases 

of  it. 

56.  Tlie  Binomial  Tlieorem. — ^Let  u^{X'\-yY\ 

here /(a?)  =  a^y  therefore,  by  Art.  41, 

f{x)  =  na^S  .  .  ./W  (a:)  =  n  (n  -  i)  . . .  (n  -  r  +  i)«^. 
Hence  the  expansion  becomes 

(a?+y)«  =  a*  +  -a^iy+  ^ilHii  af-»y»  +  . .  . 

«(n-i)...(«-r-n)^^,  (4) 

I  .  2  . . .  r 

If  n  be  a  positive  integer  this  consists  of  a  finite  number  of 
terms;  we  shall  subsequently  examine  the  validity  of  the 
expansion  when  applied  to  the  case  where  n  is  negative 
or  fractional. 

57.  Tlie  Iiogaiithmic  Series. — Toexpandlog  (a;+^). 

Here       /(<r)  =  log  (<r),    /'(a')"^,   /»=-^, 

Accordingly 

log(.  +  y).log«  +  |-ig+ig-ig  +  &o. 
If  a?  a  I  this  series  becomes 

log(i+y)-|-^  +  ^-...(-i)-«J..&o.  (5) 

When  taken  to  the  base  a,  we  get,  by  Art.  29, 

loga(i+y)-ilf(f-^  +  ^-^  +  &o.).  (6) 
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58.  To  expand  sin  {x  +  y). 
Here  f{x)  =  sma?,     f{x)  =  cos  a?, 

/\x)  =  -  sin  a?,     /"'(a?)  =  -  cos  a?,  &o. 
Hence 

(      y^  y*  y**      \ 

sin  (a?  +  y)  =  sin  a?   I  -  -^—  + &c.  ±  j — .  .  . 

^      ^'  \       1 .2      1 .2.3. 4  2w       y 


+  cos  a?  ( ^ ^ —  + . . .  ±  — ....)•  (7) 


I      1.2.3      1.2.3.4.5 


2W  -  I 


As  the  preceding  series  is  supposed  to  hold  for  all  values, 
it  must  hold  when  a?  =  o,  in  which  case  it  becomes 

^yj-. 1—  +  1. &o.  (8) 

I      1.2.3      1.2.3.4.5 

ft 
Similarly,  if  a:  =  -,  we  get 

COS  y  =  I  — - —  + &c.  (9) 

1.2        1.2.3.4 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  well-known  expansions*  for  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  an  angle,  in  terms  of  its  circular  measure. 

59.  ]IIaclauriii'8  Theorem. — If  we  make  a;  =  o,  in 
Taylor's  Expansion,  it  becomes 

/  (y)  =/(o)  +  \f{o)  +  -^/'(o)  +  . .  .  ^/(-)(o)  +  . . . ,  (10) 

where /(o)  .  .  ./('•^o)  represent  the  values  which /(a:)  and 
its  successive  derived  functions  assume  when  a:  =  o. 

Substitute  a?  for  y  in  the  preceding  series  and  it  becomes 

/(*)  =/(o)  +  \  /'(o)  +  jf,  /"(o)  +  • .  •  + 1  /'"'  (o)  +  &c. 

*  These  expansions  are  due  to  Newton,  and  were  obtained  by  him  by  the 
method  of  reversion  of  series  from  the  expansion  of  the  arc  in  terms  of  its  sine. 
This  latter  series  he  deduced  from  its  derived  function  by  a  process  analogous 
to  integration  (called  by  Newton  the  method  of  quadratures).  See  Opuseula, 
tom  I.,  pp.  19,  21.  Ed.  Cast.     Compare  Art.  64,  p.  68. 
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This  result  may  be  established  otherwise  thus ;  adopting 
the  same  limitation  as  in  the  ease  of  Taylor's  Theorem : — 

Assume    /(a?)    ==  A  +  £x  +  (V  +  Da^  +  Est^  +  &c. 
then  /'  (^)  =  ^  +  2  Or  +  zBx^  +  /^Ea^  +  &c. 

/"  (a?)  =  2(7  +  3  .  2Dx  +  4 .  zEm^  +  &o. 

/"'(a?)  =  3  .  22)  +  4  .  3  .  2^0?  +  &0. 

Hence,  making  a;  =  o  in  each  of  these  equations,  we  get 

f{o)=A,   f{p)^B,   •^  =  C,    f^  =  I),&o. 

whence  we  obtain  the  same  series  as  before. 

The  preceding  expansion  is  usually  called  Maclaurin*s* 
Theorem ;  it  was,  however,  previously  given  by  Stirling,  and 
is,  as  is  shown  already,  but  a  particular  case  of  Taylor's  series. 
We  proceed  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  examples. 

60.  Exponential  Series. — Let  p  =  a^. 

Here       f{x)    =  a*,  hence /(o)    =1, 

/{x)    =  a*  log  a,  „     /(o)  =loga, 

r{x)=a^{loga)\  „     r{o)=loga)\ 

/«)(a:)  =  fl'(loga)%  „     /(")(o)=  (log«)«; 

and  the  expansion  is 

(x  loff  a)      (x  loff  aV  (x  log  «)**      «  ,     . 

I  1.2  i.2...n  ^    ^ 

If  (?,  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  Logarithms,  be 
substituted  for  «,  the  preceding  expansion  becomes 

«^=  I  +-  + +  . . .  + +  .  .  .  (12) 

I      1.2  1.2...W 


*  Maclanrin  laid  no  claim  to  the  theorem  which  is  known  by  his  name,  for, 
after  proyingit,  he  adds — "This  theorem  was  given  by  Dr.  Taylor,  Method, 
Inerem."    See  Maclaurin's  Fluxions,  vol.  ii.,  Art.  751. 

P 
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If  ^  =  I  this  gives  for  e  the  same  value  as  that  adopted  In 
Art.  29,  viz. : 

III  I 

e=i  +  -+ + + +... 

I.      1.2      1.2.3      1.2.3.4 

61.  dxpansion  of  sin  x  and  cos  x  by  Maclauldn's 

'Theorein.     Let /(a?)  =  sin  a;,  then  ) 

/(o)  =  o,  /(o)  =  1,  r(o)  =  o,  rip)  -  - 1,  &o., 

and  we  get 

X  x^  sx^ 

sin  a:  = + &o 

I      1.2.3      1.2.3.4.5 

In  like  manner 

+  

1.2       1.2.3.4 


cos  X  =  1 + . . . ; 


the  same  e^^pansions  as  abeady  arrived  at  in  Art.  58. 

Since  sin  (_-  x)  =  -  sin  a?,  we  might  have  inferred  at  once 
that  the  expansion  for  sin  x  in  terms  of  x  can  only  consist  of 
odd  powers  of  a?.  Similarly,  as  cos  (-  x)  =  cos  a:,  the  expan- 
sion of  cos  X  can  only  contain  even  powers. 

In  general,  if  F  (x)  =  jF(-  x)  ,  the  development  of  F  (x) 
can  only  consist  of  even  powers  of  x.  If  -F(-  x)  =  -  F{x)y  the 
expansion  can  contain  odd  powers  of  x  only. 

Thus,  the  expansions  of  tan  a?,  sin"^a?,  tan"^a?,  &o.,  can  con- 
tain no  even  powers  of  x ;  those  of  cos  a;,  sec  a?,  &c.,  no  odd 
powers. 

62.  Huygens'  Approximation  to  lenf^h  of  Circular 

Arc* — If  A  be  the  chord  of  any  circular  arc,  and  B  that  of 

8-B  — -4 
half  the  arc ;  then  the  length  of  the  arc  is  equal  to ,  q.p. 

For,  let  R  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  L  the  length  of 
the  arc :  and  we  have 

A         .LB         .     L 


♦  This  important  approximation  is  due  to  Huygens.  The  demonstration 
^ven  above  is  that  of  Newton,  and  is  introduced  by  him  as  an  application  of 
his  expansion  for  the  sine  of  an  angle.     Vid,  **  Epis.  Prior  ad  Oldemburgium." 
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hence,  by  (8), 

A  =  L ■ rr;  + 7 —   -  &0. 

2.3. 4. i?     2.3.4.5.  16.  i2* 

SB  =  4i : 5-  + 2 5i  -  &0- 

2.3.4.ic«      2. 3. 4. 5.  64. ij* 

consequently,  neglecting  powers  of  ^  beyond  the  fourth,  we 
get 

Hence,  for  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  radius  the  error  in 

adopting  Huygens'  approximation  in  less  than         *^  part  of 

the  whole  arc ;  for  an  arc  of  half  the  length  of  the  radius 
the  proportionate  error  is  one-sixteenth  less ;  and  so  on. 
In  practice  the  approximation*  is  used  in  the  form 

i  =  25  +  -  (25  -  A). 

This  simple  mode  of  finding  approximately  the  length  of 
an  arc  of  a  circle  is  much  employed  in  practice.  It  may  also 
be  applied  to  find  the  approximate  length  of  a  portion  of 
any  continuous  curve,  by  dividing  it  into  an  even  number  of 
suitable  intervals,  and  regarding  the  intervals  as  approxi- 
mately circular.  See  Rankine's  Rules  and  Tables,  Part  I., 
Section  4. 

*  To  show  the  accuracy  of  this  approximation,  let  us  apply  it  to  find  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  30°  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  100,000  feet. 

Here  ^  =  2J2  sin  7' 30',    ^  =  aJ2  8ini5»; 

but,  from  the  Tables, 

Bin  f  30'  =  .1305268,    sin  15**  =  .2588190. 

Hence  2^+  =352359.71. 

The  true  value,  assuming  t  =  3.1415926,  is  52359.88  ;  whence  the  error  is  but 
.1 7  of  a  foot,  or  about  2  inches. 

P  2 
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63,  Expansion  of  taii**ic. — ^Assume,  according  to  Art. 
61,  the  expansion  of  tan"^a?  to  be 

Ax -\- Bixi' +  Caf' -{- Dx'  +  &o., 

where  A^  By  (7,  &c.,  are  undetermined  coeflScients : 

It                 rf.tan"^jr       .        _  .        ^  ^        ^  .      « 
then  — 2 =  ^  +  zBa?  +  $C(xf'  +  tDs^  +  &c. ; 

but  rf.tan-^a,^     .      ^^_^^^^^^ 

ax  I  +  or 

when  a?  lies  between  the  limits  +  i. 
Comparing  coefficients,  we  have 

3  5  7 

Hence 

tan-^a?  = + ...  +  (-  i)" +  . .  . :      (14) 

when  a?  is  less  than  unity. 

This  expansion  can  be  also  deduced  directly  from  Mac- 
laurin's  Theorem,  by  aid  of  the  results  given  in  Art.  46. 
This  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

64.  dxpanslon  of  sin'^ar. — Assume,  as  before, 

sin~^a?  =  Ax  +  Boi?  +  Gr*  +  &c. ; 

then  7 rrr  =  ^  +  zB^  +  5<7a^  -f  &o. ; 

(i  -  a?')* 

but         7 •.  -  (i  -  aj^H  =  I  +  -a?*  +  — ^  a?*  +  . . . 

(i  -« js     ^  '  2         2.4 


1  .  3  .  .  .  2r  -  I    ^ 

2  .  4  .  •  •     2r 


Hence,  comparing  coefficients,  we  get 


Finally, 


u4  =  I,    5=-.-,    C7  =  — ^.-,  &0, 

23  2.45' 


.    ,      X    \    ^    i.Sa?"  i.3...2r-i     a?*^' 


I     23     2.45  2.4...    2r      2r 


—+—(15) 


■ 
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Since  we  have  assumed  that  sin"^iP  vanishes  along  with  x  we 
must  in  this  expansion  regard  Binr^x  as  being  the  circular 
measure  of  the  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  x. 

.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  ike  general  formula 
for  other  values  of  sin"^a;,  if  requisite. 

A  direct  proof  of  the  preceding  result  can  be  deduced 
from  Maclaurin's  expansion  by  aid  of  Art.  51,  We  leave 
this  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

Erom  the  preceding  expansion  the  value  of  w  can  be 
exhibited  in  the  following  series: 

IT      I         II         I  .  3     I       - 
6     2      2.38     2. 4. 5  32 

I  TT  I 

For,  since  sin  30°  =  -,  we  have  7  =  sin"^  - ;  /.  &o. 

2  02 

An  approximate*  value  of  w  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  aid 
of  this  formula ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  other  expansions  are  better  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

65.  £uler'8  Expressions  for  Sine  and  Cosine. — In 

the  exponential  series  (12),  iix^/  -  i  be  substituted  for  x, 
we  get 

^-1  B  I + +  &o.  . . . 

1.2      1.2.3.4 

^ZTl +  &c.  . .  . 

LI      1-2.3  J 

=  COS  a;  +  v  "  I  sin  x ;  by  Art.  59. 

Similarly,  er^-^'^  =  cos  a?  -  y^  -  i  sin  a?. 

Hence  e^"^  +  g"*^"-^  =  2  cos  a?,  )  ,    , 

(16) 

gTV-i  _  gHcv-i  ^  2^^  sin  X.       ) 

A  more  complete  development  of  these  formulae  will  be 
found  in  treatises  on  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 


*  The  expansion  for  evar^Xf  and  also  this  method  of  approximating  to  «■,  were 
given  by  Newton. 
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66.  JTohn  BernoulU'8  Series.— If,  in  Taylor's  Ex- 
pansion (i)  we  make  y  =  -  rr,  and  transfer  /{x)  to  the  other 
side  of  the  equation,  we  get 

ax)  =/(o)  +  xf{x)  -  -^/'»  +  -^f"{x)  -  &0.     (17) 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  series  known  as  Bernoulli's,* 
and  published  by  him  in  Act,  Lips,,  1694. 

As  an  example  of  this  expansion,  let /(a?)  =  ^ ;  then 

/(o)  =  i,    /»=^,    /»=^,&c., 

and  we  get 

•I 

^  =  I  +  ire* c*  +  &o., 

1.2 

Or,  dividing  by  ^,  and  transposing, 

e*  =  I  -  a?  + &o., 

which  agrees  with  Art.  60. 

67.  Symbolic   Form  of  Taylor's  Theorem. — The 

expansion 

/(*  +  y)=/H+y^./(a')  +  ^2(0./H  +  &o. 

may  be  written  in  the  form 

in  which  the  student  will  perceive  that  the  terms  within  the 
brackets  proceed  according  to  the  law  of  the  exponential 
series  (12)  ;  the  equation  may  accordingly  be  written  in  the 
shape 

/(^  +  2^)  =  e'kfix),  (19) 

*  In  his  Hedue,  Quad,  ad  long,  eurv,^  John  Bernoulli  introduces  this  theorem 
again,  adding — "  Quam  eandum  seriem  postea  Taylorus,  interjecto  viginti 
annorum  intervallo,  in  lihrum  quern  edidit,  a.d.  1715,  demethodo  incrementorum^ 
transferre  dignatus  est  sub  alio  tantum  characterum  habitu.''  The  great  in- 
justice of  this  statement  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  for  while  Taylor's  Theorem  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire  range  of  analysis,  that  of  Bernoulli  is 
oomparatiyely  of  little  use ;  and  is,  as  shown  above,  but  a  simple  case  of  Taylor's 
Expansion. 


y^_. 
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where  e^  is  supposed  to  be  expanded  as  in  the  exponential 

theorem,  and  f^  ^^  written  for  f^  f^Y/(^),  &o. 

\n     dx"^  \n  \dxj      ^  ' 


This  form  of  Taylor's  Theorem  is  of  extensive  application 
in  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences. 

68.  Other  Forms  derived  firom  Taylor's  Series. — 

In  the  expansion  (3),  Art.  55,  substitute  h  for  y, 

^,  hdu       W   d'u  h^       d^'u     ^ 

then    t^i  =  M  +  -  -7-  + —  +  . . . r-  +  &o. 

I  dx      I  .  2  dx^  I  .  2  . . .  n  daf^ 

If  now  h  be  diminished  indefinitely,  it  may  be  represented 
by  dxy  and  the  series  becomes 


du  dx     d^u  dx^  d^u      daf* 


111  =  11+  -z +  -7-^  —  + . . .  +  7— 


dx  I       dx^  1 .  2  dixf*  1 .  2  . . .  n 


•  •  •, 


or        11,  -  11  =^^  dx  ^--ffl  du^  +  /^^  dx"  +  &o.,     (20) 

I  1.2  1.2.3  'v/ 

in  which  Mi  -  w  is  the  co^nplete  increment  of  w,  corresponding 
to  the  increment  dx  in  x. 

Again,  since  each  term  in  this  expansion  is  infinitely  small 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  one,  if  all  the  terms  after 
the  first  be  neglected  (by  Art.  38)  as  being  infinitely  smaU  in 
comparison  with  it,  we  get 

du  =f\x)  dxj 

the  same  result  as  given  in  Art.  7. 

Another  form  of  the  preceding  expansion  is 

du      d?u         d^u  d^u  «  ,    v 

Ui  -  u  =  —  + + +  . . .  + +  &c.  (21) 

I       1.2      1.2.3  1.2... w  ^    ^ 

69.  Theorem. — If  a  function  ofx  become  infinite  for  any 
finite  value  of  x  then  all  its  successive  derived  functions  become 
infinite  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  function  be  algebraic,  the  only  way  that  it  can  be- 
come infinite  for  a  finite  value  of  x  is  by  its  containing  a 

term  of  the  form  -^r,  in  which  Q  vanishes  for  one  or  more 
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values  of  x  for  which  P  remains  finite.     Accordingly,  let 

dPPdQ 

P  ,,      du    dx      Q  dx\  this  also  becomes  infinite  when 

"=Q  =  *^'°^  = Q 

Q  =  o. 

d^u  d^u 
Similarly,  — ,  — ,  &c.,  each  become  infinite  when  Q  =  o. 


Again,  certain  transcendental  functions,  such  as  e  *  "  , 
cosec  (x  -  a)y  &c.,  become  infinite  when  a?  =  a ;  but  it  can  be 
easily  shown,  by  differentiation,  that  their  derived  functions 
also  become  infinite  at  the  same  time.  Similar  remarks  apply 
in  all  other  cases. 

The  student  who  desires  a  more  general  investigation  is 
I      referred  to  De  Morgan's  Calculus,  page  179. 
^  70.  Remarks  on  Taylor's  Expansion. — In  the  pre- 

ceding applications  of  Taylor's  Theorem,  the  series  arrived 
at  (Art.  56  excepted)  each  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms ;  and  it  has  been  assumed  in  our  investigation  that  the 
sum  of  these  infinite  series  has,  in  each  case,  b,  finite  limiting 
value y  represented  by  the  original  function, /(a?  +  y),  or  f{x). 
In  other  words,  we  have  assumed  that  the  remainder  of  the 
series  after  n  terms,  in  each  case,  becomes  infinitely  small 
when  n  is  taken  sufficiently  large — or,  that  the  series  is  con- 
vergent. The  meaning  of  this  term  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  Article. 

71.  Convergent  and  Divergent  Series. — ^A  series, 
Wi,  W2,  W3,  .  .  .  t*„,  .  .  .  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
terms,  which  succeed  each  other  according  to  some  fixed  law, 
is  said  to  be  convergent,  when  the  sum  of  its  first  n  terms 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  finite  limiting  value,  accord- 
ing as  n  is  taken  greater  and  greater ;  and  this  limiting  value 
is  called  the  sum  of  the  series,  from  which  it  can  be  made  to 
differ  by  an  amount  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  on 
taking  a  sufficient  number  of  terms.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
case  of  a  convergent  series  the  terms  become  indefinitely 
small  when  n  is  taken  indefinitely  great. 

If  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approximates  to  no  finite 
limit  the  series  is  said  to  be  divergent 
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In  general,  a  series  consisting  of  real  and  positive  terms 
is  convergent  whenever  the  sum  of  its  first  n  terms  does  not 
increase  indefinitely  with  n.  For,  if  this  sum  do  not  become 
indefinitely  great  as  n  increases,  it  cannot  be  greater  than  a 
certain  Jinite  value,  to  which  it  constantly  approaches  as  n 
is  increased  indefinitely. 

72.  Application  to  Cfeometrical  Progression. — 
The  preceding  statements  will  be  best  understood  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  case  of  the  ordinary  progression 

I  —  ixf^ 
The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  this  series  is in  all  cases. 

I  -  X 

(i).  Leta?<  I ;  then  the  terms  become  smaller  and  smaller 
as  n  increases ;  and  if  n  be  taken  sufficiently  great  the  value 
of  of*  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 

Hence,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  tends  to  the  limiting 

value ;  also  the  remainder  after  n  terms  is  represented 

by ,  which  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  n  increases, 

and  may  be  regarded  as  vanishing  ultimately. 

(2).  Let  a?  >  I.  The  series  is  in  this  case  an  increasing 
one,  and  af^  becomes  infinitely  great  along  with  n.    Hence 

the  sum  of  n  terms, or ,  as  well  as  the  remainder 

I -X        a  - r 

after  n  terms,  becomes  infinite  along  with  n.    Accordingly 

the  statement  that  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series 

i+x  +  a*  +  ...  +  af^  +  ...ad  infinitum 

is holds  only  when  x  is  less  than  unity,  i.  e.  when  the 

1  ^  X 

series  is  a  convergent  one. 

In  like  manner  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

IS  ^^ ' . 

I  +x 
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As  before,  when  a?  <  i,  the  limit  of  the  sum  is ;    but 

I  +  X 

when  x>  lyOf^  becomes  infinitely  great  along  with  w,  and  the 
limit  of  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  terms  is  -  oo ;  while 
that  of  an  odd  number  is  +  oo  .  Hence  the  series  in  this  case 
has  no  limit. 

73.  Theorem* — If  in  a  aeries  of  positive  terms  repre- 
sented by 

til  +  t«a  +  .  .  .  +  ttn  +  &c., 

the  ratio he  less  than  a  certain  limit  smaller  than  unitp,  for 

all  values  of  n  beyond  a  certain  number^  the  series  is  convergent^ 
and  has  a  finite  limit. 

Suppose  A;  to  be  a  fraction  less  than  imity,  and  greater 

than  the  greatest  of  the  ratios  -^  .  .  .  (beyond  the  number 

n),  then  we  have 

Un 


Wnfl 
Wn+r-l 


^  ICy  •  •  Un^  ^  n>  Un» 


Hence,  the  limit  of  the  remainder  of  the  series  after  w«  is 
less  than  tibe  sum  of  the  series 

kun  +  k^Un  +  .  .  .  +  IfUn  .    .        od  infinitum  ; 

therefore,  by  Art.  72,  less  than 

,  smceA*<  I. 


i-^' 


Hence,  since  Un  decreases  as  n  increases,  and  becomes  infi- 
nitely small  ultimately,  the  remainder  after  n  terms  becomes 
also  infinitely  small  when  n  is  taken  sufficiently  great ;  and 
consequently,  the  series  is  convergent,  and  has  a  finite  limit. 

Ma 

Ae:ain,  if  the  ratio  -^  be  >  i,  for  all  values  of  n  beyond 

Un 
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a  certain  number,  the  series  is  divergent,  and  has  no  finite 
limit.  This  can  be  established  by  a  similar  process;  for, 
assuming  A;  >  i,   and  less  than  the  least  of  the  fractions 

-^, .  .  .  then  by  Art.  72  the  series 

Un  +  kun  +  k'^Un  +  &c.  od  infinitum 
has  an  infinite  value ;  but  each  term  of  the  series 

Un  +  Wn+l  +  t^n+3  +  &C. 

is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  in  the  above  geome- 
trical  progression ;  hence,  its  sum  must  be  also  infinite,  &o. 
These  results  hold  also  if  the  terms  of  the  series  be  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative ;  for  in  this  case  k  becomes 
negative,  and  the  series  will  be  convergent  or  divergent 
according  as  -  A;  is  <  or  >  i ;  as  can  be  readily  seen. 

In.  order  to  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  Taylor's 
Theorem  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  a  general  expres- 
sion for  the  remainder  after  n  terms  in  that  expansion ;  in 
order  to  do  so,  we  commence  with  the  following : — 

74.  liemina. — If  a  continuous  function  <^{x)  vanish  when 
X  =  a,  and  also  when  a?  =  6,  then  its  derived  function  <p>\x)j  if 
also  continuous^  must  vanish  for  some  value  of  x  between  a 
and  b. 

Suppose  b  greater  than  a;  then  if  <ft(x)  do  not  vanish 
between  a  and  J,  it  must  be  either  always  positive  or  always 
negative  for  all  values  of  x  between  these  limits;  and 
consequently,  by  Art.  6,  0(a?)  must  constantly  increase,  or 
constantly  diminish,  as  x  increases  from  a  to  J,  which  is 
impossible,  since  0(a?)  vanishes  for  both  limits.  Accordingly, 
<f!{x)  cannot  be  either  always  positive  or  always  negative ; 
and  hence  it  must  change  its  sign  between  the  limits,  and, 
being  a  continuous  function,  it  must  vanish  for  some  inter- 
mediate value. 

This  result  admits  of  being  illustrated  from  geometry. 
For,  let  y  =  <l>{x)  represent  a  continuous  curve ;  then,  since 
0(a)  =  o,  and  0(6)  =  o,  we  have  y  =  o,  when  a?  =  a,  and  also 
wnen  a;=  b ;  therefore  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  x  at  distances 
a  and  b  from  the  origin  ;    and  accordingly  at  some  inter- 
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mediate  point  it  must  have  its  tangent  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
X.  Hence,  by  Art.  lo,  we  must  have  <^\x)  -  o  for  some 
value  of  X  between  a  and  6. 

75.  liagrange's  Theorem  on  the  litmits  of  Tay- 
lor's Series. — Suppose  Rn  to  represent  tlie  remainder  after 
w  terms  in  Taylor's  expansion,  then  substituting  XioT  x  -v  y 
in  (i),  we  may  write 

/(Z)  =/(<.)  +  ^^^r  {X) + ^^^V"  {^)  + . . . 

I  1*2 

in  which /(a?), /'(a?) /**  (^)  ar©  supposed  finite  and 

continuous  for  all  values  of  the  vmable  between  X  and  x. 

If  we  now  make  x  =  X,  we  get  i^n  =  o  ;  accordingly  it 
contains  J  -  a?  as  a  factor ;  hence  we  may  write 

Bn  =  {X-x)PP,  {22) 

where  p  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  P  is  a  function  of  X  and  x. 
Consequently  we  may  write 

AX)  -  j/H  +  ^^/»  + . . .  +  ^^^/(»-"  H 


+  (X  -  xyp^  -  o.        (23) 


Now,  let  z  be  substituted  for  x  in  every  term  in  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  exception  of  P,  and  let  F  (2)  represent  the 
resulting  expression :  we  shall  have 

F{z)  =/(X)  -  j/(8)  +  ^"-^/'  (8)  +  . ..+  (X-S)^PJ,  (24) 

in  which  P  has  tlie  same  value  as  in  {22). 

Again,  the  right-hand  side  in  this  equation  vanishes 
wlien  2  =  Z;  /.  F{X)  =  o. 

Also,  from  (23),  the  right-hand  side  vanishes  when  z  ^  x; 
.-.  F{x)  =  o. 
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Aooordingly,  since  the  function  F{z)  vanishes  when  «  =  X, 
and  also  when  2  =  a:,  it  follows  from  Art.  74  that  its  derived 
function  F'{z)  vanishes  for  some  value  of  z  between  the  limits 
X  and  X, 

Proceeding  to  obtain  F'{z)  by  differentiation  from  equa- 
tion (24),  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  the  terms  destroy  each 
other  in  pairs,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last.  Thus  we 
shall  have 

Consequently,  for  some  value  of  z  (2'  suppose)  between  x 
and  X  we  must  have 

p\  n—  I 

Again,  if  6  be  a  positive  quantity  less  than  unity  it  is 
easily  seen  that  we  may  write 

2'  =  a?  +  fl  (X  -  a?), 

since  by  assigning  a  suitable  value  to  0,  a?  +  0{X  -  x)  can  be 
made  equal  to  any  number  intermediate  between  x  and  X. 
If  we  substitute  this  value  for  »'  in  the  foregoing  equation  it 
becomes 

(I  -  fl)nl^j:f)!yn|^  +  d{X'x)]={i-  d)p(x  -  xyp 


P 


n-  I 


=  (i-0)^i?n,  by  {22), 
Hence  we  infer  that  p  =  n,  and 

Bn  =  —7^/"^  (^  +  e{X-x)].  (25) 

Making  this  substitution,  equation  {22)  becomes 
f{X)  =  m  +  (^f^  /(;.)  +  ^^V'(a.)  + . . . 

+  ^^^^/'^'^'H^)  +  ^^{^/^''H''  +  0{x-x)},  (26) 

The  preceding  demonstration  is  taken,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, from  Bertrand's  "  Traits  de  Oaloul  DiflEerentiel  ''(273). 
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Again,  if  A  be  substituted  for  X  -  o^,  the  series  becomes 
f{x  4  h)  =/(a?)  +  hf  {x)  +  &o. 

A"-*    _      A* 


—-/(-i)  (^) +:_./(.)  (^  +  eA).  (27) 


In  this  expression  n  may  be  any  positive  integer. 
If  »  =  I  the  result  becomes 

f{x  +  h)  =/(a?)  +  hf  (x  +  e/i).  (28) 

When  »  =  2, 

/(a.  +  A)  =/(«>)  +  A/  (;r)  +  -^r  (*  +  flA).  (29) 

The  student  should  observe  that  0  has  in  general  different 
values  in  each  of  these  fimctions,  but  that  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  same  condition,  viz.,  6  >  o  and  <  i. 

It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  on  the  preceding  method  for 
the  student  to  investigate  the  formulae  (28)  and  (29)  inde- 
pendently, by  aid  of  the  Lemma  of  Art.  74. 

The  preceding  investigation  may  be  regarded  as  furnish- 
ing a  complete  and  rigorous  proof  of  Taylor* 8  Theorem^  and 
formula  (27)  as  representing  its  most  general  expression. 

76.  Cfeometrical  lUustratton. — The  equation 

f{X)  ^f{x)  +  {X-x)f  [x^e{X-x)] 

admits  of  a  simple  geometrical  verification;  for,  let  y  =f{x) 
represent  a  curve  referred  to  rectangular  axes,  and  suppose 
(X,  F),  {xy  y)  to  be  two  points  Pi,  Pa  on  it :  then 

f{X)-f{x)      Y-y^ 
X  "  X  X  -  X 

Y-v 
But  = — -  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  chord  Pi  P% 
^x  ^  X 

makes  with  the  axis  of  x\  also,  since  the  curve  cuts  the 
chord  in  the  points  Pi,  P2,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  the  point  on 
the  curve  and  the  direction  of  the  tangent  alter  continuously, 
the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  some  point  between  Pi  and  P2  must  be 
parallel  to  the  chord- Pi  P2 ;  but  by  Art.  10,/'  (xx)  is  the  tri- 
gonometrical tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  the 
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point  (iTi,  ^i)  makes  with  the  axis  of  x.    Hence,  for  some  value, 
jTi,  between  X  and  Xy  we  must  have 

^   '     A-a?  X-x 

or,  writing  Xi  in  the  form  a?  +  fl  (i  -  a?), 

/(Z)  =/(a^)  +  (J  -  0?)/  {a?  +  fl  (X  -  a.)). 

77.  Second  Form   of  Remainder. — The  remainder 
after  n  terms  in  Taylor's  Series  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

n-i  ^  ' 


For  it  is  evident  that  Rn  moj  be  written  in  the  form 
{X-x)P^; 


it^i 


+  ( J  -  a?)  Pi. 

Substitute  2  for  x,  as  before,  in  every  term  except  Pi ;  and  the 
same  reasoning  is  applicable,  word  for  word,  as  that  employed 
in  Art.  75.  The  value  of  F'  (2)  becomes,  however,  in  this 
case 

^ '  |»- 1  ' 

and,  as  F'{z)  must  vanish  for  some  value  of  z  between  x  and 
X,  we  must  have,  representing  that  value  by  a?  +  0  (X  -  jr), 

p.  =  (^-^)"-M;-gr_^(,)  (^  ^.  e  (X  _  ^)},       (30) 


n-  I 


where  fl,  as  before,  is  >  o  and  <  i. 

If  h  be  introduced  instead  of  X  -  a?,  the  preceding  result 
becomes 

Rn  =  ^^ -^  h-fi-)  (X  4  eA),  (31) 


W-  I 


which  is  of  the  required  form. 


\X 
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Henoe,  Taylor's  Theorem  admits  of  being  written  in  the 
form 

f{x^h)  ^f{x)  +  -f{x)  +  —^  r{x)  +  . . .  +  -^/(-^)  ix) 


+ 


I   .  2 


W-  I 


W-I 


(i-e)'»-V(''U^+^A).      (32) 


The  same  remarks  axe  applicable  to  this  form*  as  were  made 
with  respect  to  (27). 

From  these  formulse  we  see  that  the  essential  conditions 
for  the  application  of  Taylor's  Theorem  to  the  expansion  of 
any  function  in  a  series  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  are,  that  none  of  its  derived  functions  shall  become 
infinite,  and  that  the  quantity 


shall  become  infinitely  small,  when  n  is  taken  suifficiently 
large ;  as  otherwise  the  series  does  not  admit  of  a  finite  limit. 

A" 
78.  litintt  of when  n  is  Indefinitely  great. 

I  •  2  . .  n 

Let  Un  = ,  then  -^  = ;  .*.  -^  becomes  smaller 

1 .  2  . .  n  Un       n-k- 1  Un 

and  smaller  as  n  increases ;  hence,  when  n  is  taken  sufficiently 
great,  the  series  Wn+i,  Wn+2>  .  .  •  &c.,  diminishes  rapidly,  and 
the  terms  become  ultimately  infinitely  small.  Consequently, 
whenever  the  n**  derived  function  f^^^  (x)  continues  to  be  finite  for 
all  values  of  n,  however  greaty  the  remainder  after  n  terms  in 
Taylor^ s  Expansion  becomes  infinitely  small,  and  the  series  has 
a  finite  limit. 


*  This  second  form  is  in  some  cases  more  adyantageous  than  that  in  (27}. 
An  example  of  this  will  be  found  in  Art.  83. 
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79.    Cfeneral   Form    of  Maclaurtn's   Series. — The 

expansion  (27)  becomes,  on  making  x  =  o,  and  substituting 
X  afterwards  instead  of  hf 

f{x)  -/(o)  +^/(o)  ^Yrz-^"{o)  +  . . .  +  ^/("->  (o) 


+  J/(-)  (ex).  (33^ 


Hence  the  remainder  after  n  terms  is  represented  by 

where  fl  is  >  o  and  <  i. 

This  remainder  becomes  infinitely  small  for  any  functioii 

f{x)  whenever  .— /^**^  (Ox)  becomes  evanescent  for  infinitely 

great  values  of  n. 

"We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  remainders  in  the 
different  elementary  expansions  which  were  given  in  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter. 

80.  Remainder  in  the  Expansion  of  a'. — Our  for- 
mula gives  for  Rn  in  this  case 


Now,  of*  is  finite,  being  less  than  a* ;  and  it  has  been  proved 

ix\o£t  clY^ 
in  Art.  78  that  ^ — °       becomes  infinitely  small  for  large 

values  of  n.  Hence  the  remainder  in  this  case  becomes 
evanescent  when  n  is  taken  sufficiently  large.  Accordingly 
the  series  is  a  convergent  one,  and  the  expansion  by  Taylor's 
Theorem  is  always  applicable. 

8 1 .  Remainder  in  the  Expansion  of  sin  x, — In  this 
case 


Bn=  —  sm    —  -\-  Bx\ 
n         \2  J 
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This  value  of  Bn  ultimately  vanishes  by  Art.  78,  and  the 
series  is  accordingly  convergent. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  expansion   of  cos  x. 
Accordingly,  both  of  these  series  hold  for  all  values  of  x. 

82.  Remainder  In  the  Expansion  of  log  (i  +  x), — 
The  series 

X     s?      a^     a^      o 
+ +  &o., 

1234 

when  xia>  i,  is  no  longer  convergent ;  for  the  ratio  of  any 
term  to  the  preceding  one  tends  to  the  limit  -  x ;  conse- 
quently the  terms  form  an  increasing  series,  and  become 
ultimately  infinitely  great.  Hence  the  expansion  is  inappli- 
cable in  this  case. 

Again,  since /*(a?)  =  (-  i)**"*     '     *  "  >- — L  the  remainder 
°  ^    \  /     V     y  (i  +  a;)« 

Rn  is  denoted  by  ^ — —  I ^  1 ;;  hence,  ii  x  be  positive  and 

less  than  unity,  -^  is  a  proper  fraction,  and  the  value  of 

Rn  evidently  tends  to  become  infinitely  small  for  large  values 
of  n  ;  accordingly  the  series  is  convergent,  and  the  expansion 
holds  in  this  case. 

83.  Binomial  Tfaeorem  for  Fractional  and  UTega* 
tive  Indices. — In  the  expansion 

(i  +a;)"*  =  I  +  — a?  +  — ^ -a^  +  .... 

'  I  1.2 

+  — ^= ^^ '- —  +  &c. 

1 .  2  .  •  •  n 

if  Wn  denote  the  n'*  term,  we  have 

Wn+i     /»  -  n  +  I 

—  = X, 

Un  n 

the  value  of  which,  when  n  increases  indefinitely,  tends  to 
become -a?;  the  series,  accordingly,  is  convergent  if  a?  <  i, 
but  is  not  convergent  if  a?  >  i. 
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Aooordingly,  the  Binomial  Expansion  does  not  hold  when 
X  is  greater  than  unitj. 
Again,  as 

/(«)  (a?)  =  m  (w  -  i)  .  .  .  (m  -  n  +  i)  (i  +  a?)*""", 

the  remainder,  by  formula  (25),  is 

m(m-i)...(m-«+i)^      ^ 
1.2.  ..  n 
or 

w  (w-i)  .  .  .  (m-n  +  i)         af^ 


I  .  2  .  .  .  w  (i  +  tfa?)'*^* 

Now,  suppose  a? j?(?5«Yit?^  and  less  than  unity;  then,  when 
n  is  very  great,  the  expression 

m  (m  -  i)  .  .  .  (w  -  n  +  i) 
I  .  2  .  •  .  fi 


becomes  indefinitely  small ;  also 'oTi^  ^  l®ss  than  unity; 

henoe,  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  holds  in  this 
case. 

Again,  suppose  x  negative  and  less  than  unity.  We  employ 
the  form  for  the  remainder  given  in  Art.  77,  which  becomes 
in  this  case 

/      .jnim-i)  .  .  .  {m-n-^  i)oif  .       mn-t  /       /i  \«-n 

^-')        1.2. ..V-i)        (i-grM^-e^)"-"; 

or 

,     .m{m''  1)  .  .  .{m-n+  i)  (i  -  g)"*"^a^      i  -  0     ^"^ 
^      ^  I  .  2  .  .  .  (w  -  i)  I  -  fla? 

1—6 

Also,  since  a?<  i,  0{r<  6;  .*.  i  -  0a?  >  i  -  6 ;  hence jr- 

is  a  proper  fraction ;  .'.  any  integral  power  of  it  is  less  than 
unity ;  hence,  by  the  preceding,  the  remainder,  when  n  is 
sufficiently  great,  tends  ultimately  to  vanish. 

G  2 
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In  general  {x  +  y)^  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 


,  IH  /  /»•  \  •• 


af*[  I  +  -)   or  y*"f  I  +-l  J 
now,  if  the  index  m  be  fractional  or  negative,  and  x>  t/y  or 


X 

series 


~  a  proper  fraction,  the  Binomial  Expansion  holds  for  the 


but  does  not  hold  for  the  series 

I       os\^           tn             tn  itn  *~  1 1 
{x  +  y)^-y^{  I  +-)  =^  +  -  y*^*a?  +  — ^ I'f^^  +  &o., 

since  the  former  series  is  convergent  and  the  latter  divergent. 

We  conclude  that  in  all  cases  one  or  other  of  the  expan- 
sions of  the  Binomial  series  holds ;  but  never  both,  except 
when  m  is  a  positive  integer,  in  which  case  the  number  of 
terms  is  finite. 

84.  Remainder  In  the  Expansion  of  tan^^a;. — The 
series 

X       iXf        (X/         o 

i^ViX  = + &c., 

135 

is  evidently  convergent  or  divergent,  according  as  jt  <  or  >  i. 
To  find  an  expression  for  the  remainder  when  a?<  i,  we  have, 

by  (8)j  p-  50— 

f  ^.n  |w-i.sin(w n  tan"'a? 

•^  ^  ^  W  ^   ^  (I  +  ^)\ 

Hence  we  have,  in  this  case, 

i»"  sin  hi n  tan"^  {Qx)  \ 


nr-x 


which,  when  x  lies  between  +  i  and  -  i,  evidently  becomes 
infinitely  small  as  n  increcuses,  and  accordingly  the  series  holds 
for  such  values  of  x. 
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85.  Expansion  of  aiT^x. — Since  the  funotion  sin'^^  is 
impossible  iinless  a;  be  <  i,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  series 
given  in  Art.  64  is  always  convergent ;  for  its  terms  axe  each 
less  than  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  geometrical  pro- 
gression 

0?  +  iP*  +  ar*  +  &o. 

1 

Consequently,  the  limit  of  the  series  is  always  less  than  the 
limit  of  the  preceding  progression. 

A  similar  mode  of  demonstration  is  applicable  to  the 
expansion  of  tajr^x  when  2;  <  i,  as  well  as  to  other  analogous 
series. 

In  every  case,  the  value  of  -B«,  the  remainder  after  n 
terms,  furnishes  us  with  the  degree  of  approximation  in  the 
evaluation  of  an  expansion  on  taking  its  first  n  terms  for 
its  value. 

86.  Expansion  by  aid  or  Differential  Equations. — 
In  many  cases  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  relation  between 
the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  a  function  of  x  by  aid  of 
differential*  equations ;  and  thus  to  find  the  form  of  the 
series. 

For  example,  let  y  =  ^,  then 

Now  suppose  that  we  have 

y  =  ao  +  aix  +  a^^  +  .  .  .  a^  +  . ,  . , 

d'u 
then  -7^  =  «!  +  2a^  +  .  .  .  na^ot^"^  +  &o. 

dx 

Accordingly  we  have 

ai  +  20^  +  10^  +  . .  •  -  Oo  +  «ia?  +  a^  +  &c., 


*  Thifl  method  is  indicated  by  Newton,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  by  aid  of  it  he  arrived  at  the  expansion  of  sin  (m  sin'^  z)^  as  well  as  other 
series. — Vide  Bp,  posterior  ad  Oldemburffium,  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
Newton's  letters  to  Oldemburg  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to 
Leibnitz. 
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hence,  equating  eoeffioients,  we  have 

ai  =  Ooy    0,=  —  =— ,    03  =  —  =  —  ,  etc. 

2         2  3        2.3 

Moreover,  if  we  make  a;  =  o,  we  get  ao  =  i» 

.•.  «*=!+-  + + 4-  &c., 

I      1.2      1.2.3 

the  same  series  as  before. 
Again,  let 

p  =  sin  (msin*"^ii?). 

Here,  by  Art.  47,  we  have 

Now,  if  we  suppose  y  developed  in  the  form 

y  =  fljo  +  «iiP  +  (W*  +  .  .  .  +  a«a^  +  &o., 

then  -^  =  ai  +  2082?  +  3032!*  +  . . .  +  iwin^"^  +  &o., 

ax 

-T-f  =202  +  3.  20^  +  .  .  .  +  W  (w  -  l)  «„aJ^*  +  &C. 

oar  ^       ^ 

Substituting  and  equating  the  coefficients  of  af^  we  get 

n*  -  m*  .     . 

"-«  =  (»+l)(»+2)  '^^  ^34^ 

Again,  when  a?  =  o  we  have  y  =  o ;  .*.  flo  =  o. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  series  consists  only  of  odd  powers 
of  2; ;  a  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated  &om  Art. 
61. 

To  find  ai.   When  a?  =  o,  cos  (m  sin'^a?)  -  i,  hence  ( ^  )=  ^ > 

accordingly  ai  =  m; 

m'  -  I      _    m{m*  -  i) 

2.3  1.2.3' 

w*  -  9  m{m*  -  i)  (m*  -  9)  ^ 

4.5  ? . 2 . 3 .4. 5 
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hence  we  get 

•   ♦  /       --IN       ^         ^  ('^' "  0    • 

sin*  (m  sm  *aj)  =  —  x ^ a^ 

I  1.2.3 

_^mK-i)K-9)^,^,^  (35) 

1.2.3.4.5 

In  the  preceding,  we  have  assumed  that  sin~^^  is  an  acute 
angle,  as  otherwise  both  it,  and  also  sin  {m  sin^^ir),  would  admit 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  values. — See  Art.  26. 

87.  Expansion  of  sin  mz  and  oosmz. — If,  in  (35),  zhe 
substituted  for  sin'^a?,  the  formula  becomes 

( I      m*  -  I     .  - 

sm  mg  =  w  sm  2  < sm's 

(i      1.2.3 

^Kri)K^g)^.^,^_^  )        (36) 

In  a  similar  manner  it  can  be  proved  that 

m^  sin*2     m^  (m^  -  4)    .  1       o  /     \ 

cos  W2  =  1 +  — ^ sm*2  -  &o.  (37) 

1.2        1.2.3.4 

If  m  be  an  odd  integer  the  expansion  for  sin  mz  consists 
of  a  finite  number  of  terms,  while  that  for  cos  mz  contains  an 
infinite  nimiber.  If  m  be  an  even  integer  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  series  for  cos  mz  is  finite,  while  that  in  sin  mz  is 
infinite. 

The  preceding  series  hold  equally  when  m  is  a  fraction. 

A  more  complete  exposition  of  these  important  expansions 
will  be  foimd  in  Bertrand's  "  Calcul  Differential." 

In  general,  in  the  expansion  (36),  the  ratio  of  any  term 

to  that  which  precedes  it  is  -. r-7 ^  sin'2,  which,  when 

»  .  ,„  ^,  .pp^K..  <r^.<r  %ce,  ^.  5.  ,  i. 
less  than  umty,  the  series  is  convergent  in  all  cases.  Similar 
observations  apply  to  expansion  (37). 

*  This  expansion  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Euler  by  M.  Bertrand ;  it  was 
originally  giyen  by  Newton.    See  preceding  note. 
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The  expansion 
,   ,,  ax     a'a?«     a  (a"  +  i»)   .    «»(«•  +  2»)   , 

I  1.2  1.2.3  1.2.3.4 

can  be  easily  arrived  at  by  a  similar  process. 
I  88.  Arbogast's  Method  of  Derivations. 

X  x^  x^ 

If         u  =  a  +  b-  +  c +  d +  &o., 

I         1.2        1.2.3 

to  find  the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  ^  (u)  in  ascending 
powers  of  x — 

Let  f{x)  =  0  {u)y 

B         C 

and  suppose  f{x)  =  A  -{■  —x  -¥ ix?  +  &o. 

» 

-/(o)+7/(o)+-;^/"(o)  +  &o., 

then  we  have  evidently 

^  =/(o)  =  0  («)• 
Also,  writing  «',  u",  u'",  &c.  instead  of 

dii     d^u     d'f.i   „ 

by  successive  differentiation  of  the  equation /(a?)  =  ^  («),  we 
obtain 

/'  (x)  =  ^'  (m)  .  «', 

/'(a.)  =  f  (u) .  m"  +  0"  (m)  .  (mOS 

r'H  =  <t>'  («)  •  «<"'  +  3<t>"  («)  •  m'  •  w"  +  *'"  (m)  (mO*. 
f'^{x)  =  0'  (m)  .  u"  +  f  (m)  [4m'  u'"  +  3  (m")']  +  6^'»  .  («')'. «" 

+  ^'^  («) .  («')*. 

Now,  when  x  =  o,  u,  u\  u",  t/",  ,  .  .  obviously  become 

a,  b,  c,  d,  .  .  .  respectively. 
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Accordingly, 

E  =  f^(p)  =  ^'  (a) . «+  ^"(flr)  (4W  +  3^")  +  6^'"  (a) .  Ve 

+  ^*^  (a) .  i*. 

From  the  mode  of  formation  of  these  terms,  they  are  seen 
to  be  each  deduced  from  the  preceding  one  by  an  analogous 
law  to  that  by  which  the  derived  functions  are  deduced  one 
from  the  other ;  and,  as /'(a?), /''(a?)  .  .  .  are  deduced  from/(ir) 
by  successive  differentiation,  so  in  like  manner,  5,  C,  D,  .  .  . 
are  deduced  from  ^  {u)  by  successive  derivation  ;  where,  after 
differentiation,  a,  6,  c,  &o.,  are  substituted  for 

du     d^u  o 

*"'  ^'     ^'  •  •  •  *''• 

.   If  this  process  of  derivation  be  denoted  by  the  letter  S,  then 

5  =  8.-4,     0=8. By    2)  =  S. (7,&c.  (38) 

From  the  preceding,  we  see  that  in  forming  the  term 
S  .  <p{a),  we  take  the  derived  function  ^'(a),  and  multiply  it 
by  the  next  letter  6,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

Thus    S  .  b    -Of  S  .  0  -  df  . .  . 

8  .  6*»  =  mb'^^Cy       8  .  c*"  =mc'*^^d  •  . . 

Also  8  .  ^'  (a)  6  =  0'  {a)c  +  ^"(a)  b\ 

This  gives  the  same  value  for  0  as  that  found  before ;  2) 
is  derived  from  C  in  accordance  with  the  same  law  ;  and  so 
on. 

The  preceding  method  is  due  to  Arbogast :  for  its  com- 
plete discussion  the  student  is  referred  to  his  "  Oalcul  des 
Derivations."  The  Rules  there  arrived  at  for  forming  the 
successive  coefficients  in  the  simplest  manner  are  g;iven  in 
"  Galbraith's  Algebra,"  page  343. 
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As  an  illustration  of  this  method,  we  shall  apply  it  to  find 
a  few  terms  in  the  expansion  of 

in  ( a  +  J  -  +  c +  d +  &o. ). 

\  I  1.2  1.2.3  / 


sm 


Here  -4  =  sin  a,    5  =  8 .  sin  a  =  6  cos  «, 

(7  =  8  .  6  cos  a  =  c  cos  a  -  6'  sin  a, 

2)  =  8  .  C  =  rf  cos  a  -  36c  sin  a  -  6'  cos  a, 

^  =  8.JD  =  eoosa-  (4Jrf  +  3^*)  sin  a  -  tV^c  cos  a 

+  6*  sin  a. 

If  the  series  a-vbx^-c +  &o.  consist  of  a  finite  num- 

I  .2 

ber  of  tenns  the  derivative  of  the  last  letter  is  zero— thus,  if 

d  be  the  last  letter,  8  .  ti^  =  o,  and  d  is  regarded  as  a  constant 

with  respect  to  the  symbol  of  derivation  8. 

If  the  expansion  of  ^  {u)  be  required  when  u  is  of  the 

form 

a  +  j3a;  +  7a?2  +  8^?*  +  &c., 

the  result  can  be  attained  from  the  preceding  method  by 
substituting  a,  6,  c,  d^  &c.  instead  of  a,  /3,  i  .  2  7,  i .  2  .  3 .  8, 
&c.,  and  proceeding  as  before. 

The  student  mil  observe  that  in  the  expression  for  the 
terms  D,  Ey  &c.,  the  coefficients  of  the  derived  functions 
^'(flj),  (^'  {a)j  &c.,  are  aom^XQioij  independent  0/ the  form  oi  the 
function  0,  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  letters,  6,  c,  rf, 
&c.  solely ;  so  that,  if  calculated  once  for  all,  they  can  be  applied 
to  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  in  every  particular 
case,  by  finding  the  different  derived  functions  0'(«),  0'X«), 
&c.,  for  that  case,  and  multiplying  by  the  respective  coef- 
ficients, determined  as  stated  above. 
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EXAICPLES. 

I.  If  w  ='f(ax  +  bt/),  then  --—=:-—.    This  fuinislies  the  condition  that 
•^  ^  ^'*  adz      b  dy 

a  giyen  function  ol  x  and  y  shouM  be  a  fimction  of  ax  +  by. 

f       1.  Find,  by  Maclaurin's  theorem,  the  first  three  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
tin  iP. 

Ant.  a?  +  —  +  — 
/  3       '5 

3.  Find  the  first  four  terms  in  the  expansion  of  sec  x. 

Ant,  I  +  —  +  ^—  + . 

2  24        720 

"^     4.  Find,  by  Maclaurin's  theorem,  as  fiEir  as  je*,  the  expansion  of  log  (i  +  sin  x) 
in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

Let  f(x)  =  log  (I  +  sin  «), 

AX.      ^,,  X        COS*         I  -  sina? 

then/  (a?)  = ; —  = =  sec  «  -  tan  *, 

I  +  sin»        cosa? 

f"(x)  =  sec  a;  tan  x  -  sec'*  =  -  f'(x)  sec  x ; 

f"{x)  =-/'(«)  aec  X  -f(x)  sec  xtmx^  -f{x)  f'{x), 

.-./i- W  =  -  {rix)y  -f(x)f"{x) ; 

.•./(o)  =  o,    /'(o)  =  i,    /"(o)  =  -i,    r'(o)  =  i,    /^'^(o)  =  -2; 

gf^      sfi      x^ 

,;  log  (i  +  sin  a?)  =  a? +  -r +  &c 

**  *  '  a       6      12 

5.  Find  six  terms  of  the  development  of in  ascending  powers  of  a; 

cos  X 

22^       X^        3a?' 

Ans.  i+ar  +  a^'H +—  +  —  ... 

3  2        10 

6.  Apply  the  method  of  Art.  86,  to  find  the  expansions  of  sin  a;  and  cos  x, 

7.  Froyethat 

.  •  • 

tan-i  {x+h)  =  tan-i*  +  A  sin  «52i  .  (Asin*)*  ?^-^  +  (A  sin*)*?^^  -  &c., 

where  t  =  cot-^a?. 

T  d*^t 

Here/(a?)  =  tan-^ a? = — f ;  and  by  Art.  46,  j-  =  {- 1)*  |n-isin»gsin  w«;  .*.  &q, 
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8.  Hence  proye  the  expansion 


T  Binz  sin  21      _      nn  3e      , 

-  =s «  + COS  «  + cosV  +  — =-  CO  A  +  &c. 

2  I  a  3 

Let  A  =  -  cot «  =  —  «,  &c. 

q.  Proyethat 

V     s     sin  s     sin  af     sin  3^     . 
a      2         I  2  3 

Let  A  sin  «  =  -  i  in  Example  7  ;  then  A  +  * s=  — : =  -tan  - ;  .*.  kc 

sins  3 

10.  Froye  the  expansion 

T     sin  s     I  sin  2s      i  sin3s 
2     COS  z     2  cos's      3  cos's 

Assume  A  «  — : ,  then 

sin  z  cos  z 

*  +  A  =  -  tans  =  tan  (v  s) ;  .*.  #  -  «  =  tan"*  {x  +  A),  &o. 

Substituting  in  Example  7,  we  get  the  result  required. 
The  preceding  expansions  were  first  giyen  by  Euler. 

11.  Froye  the  equations 

sin9j;  =  98in«—  120  sin'a?  +  433  sin'a;  -  576  sm^o?  +  356  sin's, 
cos  6x  =  32  COS^X  -  48  C06*«  +18  cos^«  -  I. 

These  follow  from  the  formulse  of  Article  87  • 

12.  If  m  =  2,  Newton's  formula,  Art.  87,  giyes 

fsin'ap     sin**      .    ) 
sin  « &c.  1 1 
a         a. 4  f ' 

yerify  this  result  by  aid  of  the  elementary  equation  sin  a*  s  2  sin  x  cos  t. 

13.  If  (p  {x  ■{■  h) -h  (p  {x  —  h)  =  (p  (x)  <!>  (A),  for  all  yalues  of  x  and  /j, 


sin  2X 


<b"(x)     A^^Cx) 
prove  that  ^—rr  =    „,  ;  =  &c.  =  constant ; 

<t>(x)       <i>"(x) 

and  also  ^'{o)  =s  o,        ^'"(o)  =  o,  &o. 

14.  If,  in  the  last,  ^-^  =  a^ ;  proye  that  <i>{x)  =  e^-^tr**, 

(f>{Z) 

tb"  (x\ 
If  .\  =s  -  a* ;  proye  that  ^  (*)  &=  2  cos  (ax), 

f{x) 
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15*  Apply  ArbogaBl'B  method  to  find  the  first  four  termB  in  the  expansion 
of 

(«  +  *»  +  «p2  ^  ^  ^  ^c.)*. 


s«s 


Ant.  a»  +  «a»»-i  *«  +  l*!-^ ^  *' +  woe  J  «»- 

^  ^  |(»»-0(»-g)^^^a  +  («-!)  «»-•*«  +  «"-w|  iF»  +  &c. 

0*  +  I 
16.  Froye  that  the  expansion  of .  x  can  contain  no  odd  powers  of  x. 

For  if  the  sign  of  d;  be  changed,  the  function  remains  unaltered. 

17.  Hence,  show  that  the  expansion  of contains  no  odd  powers  of  x 

beyond  the  first. 

„  X  X       X      0*  Jt  I  . 

Here  +  -  =  -  , ;  .•.  &c 

18.  If  f»  = ,  prove  that 

«•  —  I 

and  hence  calculate  the  coefficients  of  the  first  fiye  terms  in  the  expansion  of  ti. 
Here  (Fu^x-\-u^  and  by  Art.  48,  we  haye 

(du     «(«-i)rf*«  d^u\      d»u 

dx         I  .2     dx^  dx**/      dx^ 

lo.   If =  1  —  H X* x^  H ^  a:*  -  . .  . 

e*— I  2      1,2  1.2.3.4  1.2...0 


prove  that 


jBi  =  7t     B%^  — ,     B9  =  — ,      -5*  =  — ,  &c. 
6  30'  42'  30' 


These  are  called  Bernoulli's  numbers,  and  are  of  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  expansion  of  a  large  number  of  functions. 

20.  Prove  that 

X         X     Bix^  BiX^  Bz3^ 

(2«  -  I)  +-- (2*  -  i) (28  -  i)  +  .  . 


e«+i      2      1,2^  '     1.2.3.4^  I. 2. ..6 
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21.  Hence,  pToyethat 

"H-Zl  r.  Bix  {2*  -  ,)  +  :??f  (a4  -  I)  +  _?!fL- (,«  -  ,)  f  &c 
««+i  ^  '       3.4  3.4.5.6' 


= + Sec 

a      24      240 


22.  Froye  that 


2'BlX^  2*J?2«*  2«5s««  . 

0?  cot  a?  =  I 7  -  »c. 

1.2        1.2.3.4      1.2...0 

23.  Also,  tan  -  =5  Bix  (i^  -  i)  +  — ^  (2*  -  i)  +  &c 

2  3*4 

24.  Froye  tliat 

-cot  -=  i-^iT —  ^2  1 rr 

2         2  2  4  6 


•  •  • 


z 
This  follows  immediately  by  substituting  -  for  x  in  Ex.  22. 

25.  Giyen  u(u~'  x)  =  i;  find  the  four  first  terms  in  the  expansion  of  u  in 
terms  of  x,  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem. 

expand  1/  in  powers  of  x  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients. 

27.  Show  that  the  series 

X      X*      a^      x^ 

—  +  —  +—  +  —+... 

|m       2**       3'"        4"* 

is  conyergent  when  x  <  1,  and  diyergent  when  a;  >  T,  for  all  yalues  of  m. 

28.  Froye  the  expansion 

(*  -  «)»» <p  (x)      {x  -  a)«  4>(a)      (a?  -  a)*""*  £to  (4>(a) ) 

+  -_'  ,  (^Vj/MW  40.  . . . 

1 .  2  .  (oj  -  a)«-2  \rfa/    ( 4>(a)) 

29.  Find,  by  Maclaurin's  Theorem,  the  first  four  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(I  +  «)*  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

Let  /W  =  (!+«)*, 
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then  /•(*)  =/(,)  (^i_,  -  ML±f)\ 
But,  by  Art.  29,  /(o)  =  » ; 

.•./•(o)  =  -l,  /"(o)  =  ^.  r'(o)  =  -y». 

Hence  (i+a;)*  =  tf + -^  «' +  &o. 

2  24  lo 

This  result  can  be  verified  by  direct  development,  as  follows  j 

let  w  =(!  +  «)», 

then  log  i#  =  -  log  Ci  +  J?)  =  I  —  + + .  . . ; 

®        J?     ^  234 

2       3  2       3 

r       /z    x"^    a^     \    x^/i     X    x^    y     3^   /i     X        \»        "1 


L     2     24      16      J 


30.  In  Art.  76,  if /(^)  and/'(jr)  be  not  both  continuous  between  the  points 
Pi,  F2f  show  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  tangent  between  those  points,  parallel 
to  the  chord. 

X  sin  i«i/ 

31.  Find  the  development  of : in  ascending  powers  of  a?,  the  coef- 

sm  X  sm  2x 

ficients  being  expressed  in  Bemoullian  numbers.     *'  Camb.  Math.  Trip.,  1878." 

X  sin  '537 

Since  -: : =  a:  cot «  +  a?  cot  2a?,  the  expansion  in  question,  by  (22), 

sm  X  sin  zx 

is 

3      2^7?2a:2,          ^      2*BiX*      ^        ^     Z^Bex*  ,  .       .       ^ 
^  (2  +  1) j (23  +  1) -^  (2*  +  r)  -  &0 


\i  i* 


(     96    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INDETERMINATE  FORMS. 

89.  Indeterminate  Forms. — ^Algebraic  expressions  some- 
times become  indeterminate  for  particulax  values  of  the 
variable  on  which  they  depend ;  thus,  if  the  same  value  a 
when  substituted  for  x  makes  both  the  numerator  and  the 

denominator  of  the  fraction ——{  vanish,  then''--7-Tbecomesof . 

<p{x)  <t>{a) 

the  form  -,  and  its  value  is  said  to  be  indeterminate, 
o 

Similarly,  the  fraction  becomes  indeterminate  iif{x)  and 
0  (x)  both  become  infinite  for  a  particular  value  of  x.  We 
proceed  to  show  how  its  true  value  is  to  be  found  in  such 
cases.  By  its  true  value  we  mean  the  limiting  value  which  the 
fraction  assumes  when  x  differs  by  an  infinitely  small  amount 
from  the  particular  value  which  renders  the  expression  indeter- 
minate. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  determination  of  the  diffe- 
rential coefficient  of  any  expression /(a?)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
case  of  finding  an  indeterminate  form,  for  it  reduces  to  the 

determmation  of  —^^ z — ^^-^-^  when  h  =0. 

h 

In  many  cases  the  true  values  of  indeterminate  forms  can 
be  best  found  by  ordinary  algebraical  and  trigonometrical 
processes. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  statement  by  a  few  examples. 

Examples. 

I.  The  fraction  r-r- — ; Ti  becomes  of  the  form  -  when  a?  =  c ;  but  since 

hx^  -  2bcx  +  bc^  o 

it  can  be  written  in  the  shape  -r-r t^»  its  true  value  in  all  cases  is  -., 

b{x  —cy  0 
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o 


2.  The  fraction  — -=r 7='  becomes  -  when  a?  =  o. 


V^a  +  »-Y  a  - 


X 


o 


To  find  its  true  value,  multiply  its  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  com' 
plementari/  surd,  v^a  +  »  +  v^a-j?,  and  the  fraction  becomes 

w{^/a  +  g  4- \/a - x)       ^a  +  x-V  \ra-x^ 
2X  2 

the  true  value  of  which  is  v  a  when  «  =  o. 

a/o^  +  ax  +  x^  -  \/a^  -ax+x'^      , 
3»  -i^ ,  when  *  =  o. 

^/a  +  «  — \/a-af 
Multiply  by  the  two  complementary  surd  forms,  and  the  fraction  becomes 

2ax  {\/a  +  a?  +  y^g  ~  x} 
a  ( V  a  +  a;  +  *ya^x) 


or 


-^a*  +  aa?  +  a;*  +  ^/a^  -ax  +  sfl 


the  true  value  of  which  evidently  is  \/  a  when  a?  =  o.  From  the  preceding 
examples  we  infer  that  when  an  expression  of  a  surd  form  becomes  indeter- 
minate, its  true  value  can  usually  be  determined  by  multiplying  by  the  com- 
plementary surd  form  or  forms. 

2x  -\/  5a;2  -  a»     .  ^        i 

4.        when  *  sa «.  Ans,  -. 

X  —  *y  ^0^  —  a*  * 

a  -  v^a2  - ««     ,  .        I 

5.        i— ^ when  « sa  o,  ^im.  --. 

«*  2a 

,         a  sin  0  -  sin  00  .  o     , 

6.  — hecomes  -  when  6  =  0. 

0(cos  0  -  cos  a0)  o 

To  find  its  true  value,  substitute  their  expansions  for  the  sines  and  cosines, 
and  the  fraction  becomes 


a 


V        1.2.3  /        \         1.2.3  / 

^1.2  I . a  * 

r-  (aS  -  a)  +  . .  • 


ot 


H 
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Divide  by  6^  (a^  -  i),  and  since  all  the  terms  after  the  first  in  the  new  numerator 

and  denominator  vanish  when  $  =0,  the  true  value  of  the  fraction  is  -  in  this 

3 
case. 

7.  The  fraction 

Aax^  4-  Aix^-^  +  ^2a;«-2  +  .  . .  ^^ 

; becomes  -r  when  x=scoi 

its  true  value  can,  however,  be  easily  determined,  for  it  is  evidently  equal  to 
that  of 


ajw-n 


-41^-4, 
X        x^ 


-4o  +  — ^  +  -5-+... 


Moreover,  when  a:  =  00,  the  fractions  — ,  -r  ...—  ...,  all  vanish :    hence, 

X     x^  X 

the  true  value  of  the  given  fraction  is  that  of 

jpm-n  —  when  a?  =  00, 

The  value  of  this  expression  depends  on  the  sign  of  m  —  n. 

(i.)  If  m  >  «,  a"*""  =  00  when  a;  =  00 ;  or  the  fraction  is  infinite  in  this 
case. 

A(% 
(2.)  If  «j  =  «,  the  true  value  is  — . 

(3.)  If  «»<  w,  then  a;»»-»  =  o  when  a?  =  00  ;  and  the  true  value  of  the  fiwj- 
tion  is  zero. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  expression,  when  a  =  00,  is  infinite,  finite,  or  zero, 
according  as  m  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  n.     Compare  Art  39. 

8.  i#  =  ^/  X  +  a  -  ^x  +  A,  when  a;  =  00. 

Here  u  =  =  o  when  a;  «=  00. 

*/x  +  a  +  V  a?  +  d 

9.  \/a;*  +  aa?  -  a:,  when  a?  =  00.  Ans.  -. 


10.  w  =  a*  sin  ( —  )  >  when  x  = 


2 
00. 


(i.)  If  fl  <  I,  fl*  =  o  when  a:  =  00,  and  therefore  the  true  value  of  u  is  zero 
in  this  case. 

c   ,   , 
(2.)  If  a  >  I,  then  a*  becomes  infinite  along  with  x ;  but  as  —  is  infinitely 

small  at  the  same  time,  we  have  sin  —  =  — .     Hence,  the  true  value 

«*     a* 

of  f#  is  0  in  this  case, 
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I  r.  w  =  -v/a*  -  x^  cot  -  A is  of  the  form  o  x  00  when  a?  =  a. 


Here  u  = , 

2  \a  +  * 
but,  when  a  —  a;  is  infinitely  small, 


•w    la  —  z      IT    ja  —  X 

-v/a^-a:'      a+a:     4a    . 
,•.  u  =        I  =  '  =  —  when  a?  =  •. 


•w    la—  X         * 


a?  sm  (sm  a?)  —  sm'a?     , 
12.  u  = ^ — T^ ,  when  ap  =  o. 

Substitute  the  ordinary  expansion  for  sin  a;,  neglecting  powers  beyond  the  sixth, 
and  u  becomes 

isin'a?     sin'ar)       /       a?*      x^\* 
sm  X +  \  -  ( «  -  r  +  7-  I 
3           5    )       V        3       5/ 


xf^ 
Hence  we  get,  on  dividing  by  x^,  the  true  value  of  the  fraction  to  be  —  when 

lo 

(asinV  +  i8cos24>)'»--i3'»      ,  «  ^         ., 

Similar  processes  may  be  applied  to  other  oases ;  there 
are,  however,  many  indeterminate  fonns  in  which  such  pro- 
cesses would  either  fail  altogether,  or  else  be  very  laborious. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  Differential  Calculus 
famishes  us  with  a  general  method  for  evaluating  indetermi- 
nate forms. 

90. — Method  of  the  Differential   Calculus. — Sup- 

pose  -—-{  to  be  a  fraction  which  becomes  of  the  form  -  when 


X  =  a; 


i.  e.  /(a)  =  o,  and  0  (a)  =  o ; 

H  2 
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substitute  a  +  htoi  x  and  the  fraction  becomes 

/{a  +  h)  -f(a) 
/(«  +  *)  or  ^ 


^(a+A)'       ^{a  +  h)  -  j>(g)  ^ 


but  when  A  is  infinitely  small  the  numerator  and  denominator 
in  this  expression  become /'(a)  and  ^'(«),  respectively;  hence, 
in  this  case, 

/(g  +  A)    /» 
^(a  +  A)     0'(a)* 

Accordingly,  '^-tt-i  represents  the  limiting  or  ^rw^  value  of 

the  fraction*—-^. 

(i.)  If/  (a)  =  o,  and  ^'(a)  be  not  zero,  the  true  value  of 

/(«)  • 
—7-^  IS  zero. 

0(a) 
(2.)  If/  (a)  be  not  zero,  and  if/ {a)  =  o,  the  true  value  of 

(3.)  If /'(a)  =  o,  and  ^'(g)  =  o,  our  new  fraction  "^^t-^  is 

still  of  the  indeterminate  form  -.    Applying  the 
preceding  process  of  reasoning  to  it,  it  follows  that 


its  true  value  is  that  of 


f'(«)' 


If  this  fraction  be  also  of  the  form  -,  we  proceed  to  the 

next  derived  functions. 

In  general,  if  the  first  derived  functions  which  do  not 

vanish  be /(")(«)  and  ^  (*)(«),  then  the  true  value  of  '^~- 
is  that  of      ,  w  V. 


Uxamples,  loi 


Examples. 


«sma;  — 

I.  » «s  ,  when  «  =  -. 

cos  a;  2 


Hero  /(a?)  =  «  sin  « , 


.••  f'{x)  =  «  cos «  +  8in«,  f  l-j  =  I, 

4»»  =  -sma?,  ^'  r^\  =-  I. 


Henoe  ii  =  -  i,  when  «  =  -. 

2 


a. 


u  =  -r ;-,  when  x^a. 


(X  -  a)' 

Here  /{«)  =  ««•-««•, 

^(a:)  =  (a;  -  a)r ; 
.*.  f{x)  =  uw^f,  /'(a)  =  i»w««. 

^'(a?)  =  r{x  -  «)'•*,  ^'(«)  is  o  or  00,  as  r  >  or  <  i. 

Henoe  the  true  value  of  m  is  oe  or  o,  according  as  r  >  or  <  i. 

This  result  can  also  be  arrived  at  by  writing  the  fraction  in  the  form 

■S — ; H —  =  — ; —  **^»  where  A  =  «  —  a ; 

hence,  expanding  «*^^,  and  making  A  =  o,  we  evidently  get  the  same  result  as 
before, 

«  -  sin  a?    , 


3- 

— r W 

a?* 

nen  a;  =  o. 

Here 

fix)  =  1  -  oosa?, 

/'(O)  =  0. 

<PXx)  =  3«», 

<^'(o)  =  0. 

/"(«)=  sin  », 

/"(0)=0. 

^"(jc)  =  6«, 

^"(0)  =  o. 

f"'(x)  =  COBX, 

/'"(O)-!. 

f  "W  =  ^ 

0'"(o)  =  6. 
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Henoe,  the  true  yalue  is  7,  as  can  also  be  immediately  arriyed  at  by  substitating 

o 

«-  -7  +  &0.  instead  of  sin  «. 

0*  —  I 

4.  wben  «  =  a  Ans,  log  a. 

<■/(*) -«'/(«)_v,__       ,  /W  +/'(«) 

It  may  be  obseryed  that  each  of  these  examples  can  be  exhibited  in  the  form 
00  ^  00 ,  tnat  is,  as  the  di£Perence  of  two  functions  each  of  which  becomes  in- 
finite for  the  particular  yalue  of  jt  in  question. 

91,  Form  o  x  00. — The  expression /(a?)  x  ^(a:)  becomes 
indeterminate  for  any  value  of  a?  which  makes  one  of  its  fac- 
tors zero  and  the  other  infinite.    The  function  in  this  case  is 

easily  reducible  to  the  form  - ;  for  suppose /(a)  =  o,  and  0  (a) 
=  09,  then  the  expression  can  be  written  "^^-^j  which  is  of  the 

required  form. 

Examples. 

wx 
I.  Find  the  yalue  of  (i  —  x)  tan  —  when  «  b  i, 

V        '        2 

This  expression  becomes  ,  the  true  yalue  of  which  is  -  when  x=  i. 

cot  — 

2 

3.      Sec  X  Ixsinx ) ,  when  a;  =  -. 

IT 

»  Sin  o;  — 
2 

This  becomes  ,  a  form  already  discussed. 

cos  X 

3.  Tan  {x-a) ,  log  (*  -  a),  when  x  =  a,  Ans,  o. 


a* 


4.  Cosec'j3«.log(cosa«),  „    a?  =  o.  „  -— ^. 
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92.  Form  —-.    As  stated  before,  the  fraction  -7-T  also 

.  .  .  *(^) 

becomes  indeterminate  for  the  value  a?  =  a,  if 

f{a)  =  00,  and  0(fl)  =  00. 

It  can,  however,  be  reduced  to  the  form  -  by  writing  it 
in  the  shape 


£(f). 
I 

7(F) 

The  true  value  of  the  latter  fraction,  by  Art.  90,  is  that  of 

i>'i<») 

Now,  suppose  A  represents  the  limiting  value  of  -j^. 
when  X'^  a,  then  we  have 

that  is,  the  true  value  of  the  indeterminate  form  ~  is  found 

in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  form  -. 

o 

In  the  preceding  demonstration,  in  dividing  both  sides  of 
our  equation  by  -4,  we  have  assumed  that  A  is  neither  zero 
nor  infinity ;  so  that  the  proof  would  fail  in  either  of  these 
cases. 

It  can,  however,  be  completed  as  follows : — 

Suppose  the  real  limit  of  -r^.  to  be  zero,  then  that  of 

0(a) 

f  7      is  A,  where  k  may  be  any  constant ;  but  as  the 

0W 
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latter  fraction  has  a  finite  limit,  its  value  by  the  preceding 
method  is 

therefore  —77-7  =  o ;  ^-  ^«  when  -4  is  zero,  *-7-,-;  is  also  zero,  and 
!?tce  versa. 

Similarly,  if  the  true  value  of  -~-^  be  infinity  when  x  =  a, 

then  —--•  is  really  zero ;  we  have,  therefore,  ^ttt^  o,  by  what 

has  been  just  established ;  //-tt-t  =  o^* 

Accordingly,  in  all  cases  the  value  of    }.  {*  determines 

that  of  ~-^  for  either  of  the  indeterminate  forms  -  or  ^. 
0(a)  o      ^ 

*  On  referring  to  Art.  69,  the  student  will  observe  that  -jr{  is  of  the  form 

^  whenever  -y^  =  ^,  so  that  the  process  given  above  would  not  seem  to  assist 

us  towards  determining  the  true  value  of  the  fraction  in  this  case ;  however,  we 
generally  find  a  common  factor,  or  else  some  simple  transformation,  by  which 

we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  our  expression,  after  differentiation,  in  the  form  -. 

o 

For  example  is  of  the  form  -22—  when  «  =  -:   here  f'{x) 


log(*-^) 


=  sec'a?,  a' (a;)  =  — — ,  and  the  fraction  •^~-;  is  still  of  the  form  ^,  but  it  can 

X  ■•  "■ 

2 

ir 

X 

2  o 

be  transformed  into  — t">  which  is  of  the  form  - :  the  true  value  of  the  latter 

cos'o;  o 

or 
fraction  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  —  00  when  a;  =  -. 

In  some  instances  an  expression  becomes  indeterminate  from  an  infinite  value 

of  X,    The  student  can  easily  see,  on  substituting  -  for  x,  that  our  rules  apply 

y 

equally  to  this  case. 
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93.    Indeterminate    Expressions     of  the     Form 

{f{x)]m.  Let  u  =  {/(a:))*W,  then  log  u  =  i^{x)  \o^f{x). 
T\n&  latter  product  is  indeterminate  whenever  one  of  its  fac- 
tors becomes  zero  and  the  other  infinite  for  the  same  value 
of  ^. 

(i.)  Let  0(ic)  =  o,  and  log  [f{x)]  =  ±  00;  the  latter  re- 
quires either/(ir)  =  00,  OTf{x)  =  o. 

Hence,  {/(a?))*^*^  becomes  indeterminate  when  it  is  of  the 
form  o®,  or  c»®. 

(2.)  Let  (p{x)  =  ±00,  and  log  {/{x)]  =  o,  Grf{x)  =  i ;  this 
gives  the  indeterminate  forms 

I*  and  I"*. 

Hence,  the  indeterminate  forms  of  this  dass  are 

o*,  oo<>,  and  !*•. 


Examples. 

1.  (sm  «}**"•  is  of  the  form  qO,  when  x^<k 

Here  log«  =  tan«log{8m«)  =  l28<5^>. 

The  true  value  of  this  fraction  is  that  of 

cot « 

^  —  aoBXsmx.OTO  when  a?  =  o. 

—  cosec^a;  ' 

Hence  the  value  of  (sin  x)^*^  *  =  «o  bs  i  at  the  same  time. 

2.  (sin  «)*»  *,  when  «  =  -. 

2 

This  is  of  the  form  i  *,  but  its  true  value  is  easily  found  to  be  unity. 

I 


/tanajX^f 
3.  I j  *  ,  when  a?  =a  o. 

,      /tan  x\ 
Here  log  u  =  „      ' ; 


t  X                                     tana;  «*      «_ 

but  aT  +  —  +  &c. 

a^  3 


io6  Indeterminate  Forma. 

-     tan »     -      /       «*      -    \     «*      - 
.'.  log =  log  1 1  +  — +  &c.  1  =  —  +  &o. 

«  \        3  /      3 

J 
Hence,  the  true  value  of  log  uia-  wheno;  =0 ;  and,  accordingly,  the  yalue  of  n 

3 
18  0i  at  the  same  time. 

4*  «B  f  I -f  -  j  ,whena;  =  o. 

Let  «  =  -  then  log  u  =  -^i i; 

.'.  hy  Art.  92,  the  true  yalue  of  log  u  when  «  «=  00  is  that  of •  or  is  zero. 

®  I  +  oi' 

Hence,  the  yalue  of  m  is  i  at  the  same  time. 


5.  «=(i  +  -j,  when  a;  =s  00, 

T  X  '   xi.     1  log(i  +««) 

Let  «  =  -,  then  log  «  =  -2-i — I — \ 


«  "  e 


the  true  yalue  of  which  is  a  when  z  is  zero. 

Hence,  the  true  yalue  of  m  is  ^ ;  as  also  follows  immediately  from  Art.  29. 


(I\  tan« 


whena;  =  o.  Ans.  i. 


vx 

when  x  —  a»  n  ^  * 


t 


tf 


A*-' 


94.  Compound  Indeterminate  Forms. — If  an  in- 
determinate form  be  the  product  of  two  or  more  expressions, 
each  of  which  becomes  indeterminate  for  the  same  value  of  x^ 
its  true  value  can  be  determined  by  considering  the  limiting 
value  of  each  of  the  expressions  separately ;  also  when  the 
value  of  any  indeterminate  form  is  known,  that  of  any  power 
of  it  can  be  determined.  These  are  evident  principles  :  at 
the  same  time  the  student  will  find  them  of  importance  in  the 
evaluation  of  indeterminate  functions  of  complex  form.  We 
will  illustrate  their  use  by  a  few  elementary  applications. 

Examples. 
I.  Find  the  yalue  of 

ic«»(sina;)*»°*( — : |  ,when3;as-. 

^        '        \2  sin  2a;/  2 

The  yalue  of ««  is  L-j    ,  and  that  of  (sina:)t*«*  ig  unity:  see  p.  105. 
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Again,  — : becomes  — ; on  substituting  —  s  for  9:  hence  its  true 

°        a  sin  2jc  2  sin  2S  "2 

value  is  -  when  s  a  o. 

2 

IT  W** 

Accordinglyi  the  trae  value  of  the  proposed  expression  when  x  =  -ia  -^. 

a?* 
2.  —  when  «  =  00, 

This  fraction  can  be  written  in  the  form  /  "7  j  •  The  true  value  of  7-,  by  the 


method  of  Art.  92,  is  that  of  ^7* ;  but  the  value  of  the  latter  fraction  is  zero 

n 

when  «  =  00 ;  hence  the  true  value  of  the  proposed  fraction  is  also  zero  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  M  =  :r*  (log  a;)"*,  when  «  =  o,  and  m  and  n  are  potitiv$. 


Here  « t=  («« log  a;)"«, 

— ^  is  of  the  form  S-  when  «  =  o; 
•  00  ' 


^  m 

its  true  value  is  that  of  ^        j  or  ~         » 

a?    ■• 

m 

HencCi  the  true  value  of  the  given  expression  is  zero. 

This  form  is  immediately  reducible  to  the  prece^g,  by  assuming  x'*  =  rv. 

a' 
4-  «» =  —  when  «  s  oe. 


Here 


but  i{b>  I,  and  n  >  »w,  i«^"*  =  00  when  «  =  00.    Consequentiy  the  value  of  w  is 
of  the  form  o«,  or  is  zero  in  this  case. 

Again,  if  *«  >  «,  d*""^  =  o  when  »  =  00,  and  the  true  value  of  ti  is  oe. 


lod  Indeterminate  Forma, 


X 


a  «      , 

5.  If  =  — -  when  «  =  a 

a  •*• 

Let  x  =  -f  and  this  fraction  is  immediately  reducible  to  the  form  diacussedin 

z 

the  previous  Example. 

6.  (--cosx)Mlog(i  +  ^))"  ^^^ ^ ^ „^  ^^   1^ 

7«  «  =  ^ ^ ,  when  a?  =  a 

From  Art.  29,  this  is  of  the  form  - ;  to  find  its  true  yalue,  proceed  by  the 

o 

method  of  Art.  90,  and  it  becomes 

(■^•>M-";rr.i"-'i- 

Again,  substituting  for  (i  +  «)« its  limiting  value  «,  we  get 


{x-(i+x)log(i+x)) 


the  true  value  of  which  is  readily  found  to  be  —  when  «  s  o.  Compare  Ex.  29, 
p.  94. 


8. 


m"  -  J  \  (aanx  —  sinorr)**      , 
smo;   I  (;r(cosfl;— cosiKP)) 


ifi^  —  I 

The  true  value  of  — : ,  when  «  =  o,  is  log  f» : 

sin*  7        o     » 

a  sin  X  —  sin  ax 

and  that  of  -, :,  when  «  =  a 

d?(cosii;~cos0;r)  ^ 

has  been  found  in  Example  6,  Art  89,  to  be  -;  hence  the  true  value  of  the  given 

3 


expression  when  ar  =^  o,  is  [  -  j    log  m. 


ExampleB.  log 


Examples. 


<t>(x)  -  <t>{a)  <l>'{a) 

/sin  nx\  "•  ^ 


(sin  fMj\"» 
— )• 


cos  Xd  —  COB  910 


»+  I     * 


(^-i)»' 


^ 


©• 


Has-  I. 


•;. 


w  (•)• 


(e»-i)3    '  3 

I  -  sin  «  +  COB  s  w 

7.-: ,  »=-.  I. 

sina;  +  co8«—  I  2 

,     _    tan  X  -  sin*  i 

^        8.    :-Tr ,  4P«a 

Bin'o;  2 

a;!  tan« 
^»      10.  -,  w^o»  I. 


II., ; — ,  «=-.  aloga. 

log  sin  «  a 

v>^     12. — cot  [-1.  a?s»o,  o. 


a;2  +  2  cos  a?  -  2  I 

'3.  -, >  »-o.  -. 

iji;  +  sin2a;-osm-|  ^v« 

,,     \ 2)  /29\« 

^  7 ^'  VT/  ' 

f  4  +  COB  «  -  5  COB  -  I  ' 


I  lo  Examples, 

'\/a  + C08  2«  —  sinaf  ,  »       >       V  lo 

ic. : ,  when  «  =  -.    Ans,  • 

d;  sin  2ii;  +  a;  cos  X  2  3* 

.    x^anna  —  n'smxa 

16.  — ,  «  =  «. 

tanna-  tanxa 


fi^*(fi  cosfia  -  sin  no)  oos'no. 


tanii^  —  ntixix 


i7»  — — —  .  — ^ «  a;  =  o,              — =• 

I  —  cos  ma?    «  sin  a?  -  sin  «a;  ♦»* 

^    (2  sin  a;  —  sin  2a;)'  8 

(sec*  -cos2aj)»  125 


1 


19.  a;!-*,  '  a?  =  I. 

,n  (^ - y){»'W  +  »'(y)} - 2»W  +  ^»(y)   ^.^ 

20.  ^^-^^  ,  «_y. 


I 


4>'"(y) 


glog(i  +  g) 

21.  '    ■«  « =  O.  2« 

I  —  COS  a; 
22.  a; .  tf^,  *  ■  ©•  00 , 


23.   , ; r,  a?  =  0.  2. 


^*  log  (I  +  a:)' 


?ra?  —  I 


ir* 


»4.  -t::^-  +  /:5;s — ;n-:»  *  =  ®- 


•       2«2     ^(tf^'^-l)*'  '  6 


log  (tan  2a;) 
^'   log  (tan  a?)' 


a?  =  o. 


25.  <^  +  log(i-a;)-i  ^^^^  _   I 

tana?  -  2:         *  '2 


• 


.1 V  I  -  w  cog  0  .   COS  4>,    *rt  =  I. 


COS  3^ 
3 


log(i+a?-hrgg)+log(i-a;  +  a^O 
sec  a;  —  cos  a: 

/ai«  +  02*  +  .  .  .  «»*\  J  ^     ^  ^  ^         « 

19.    I J  *,  af  =  o,  ai  02  .  •  •  Om. 


JSxamples.  1 1 1 


log  x\x 


■•  (^)'. 


30.   I )   ,  when  a;  =  00.    Ans.  i. 


(I  +  a;)*-«  +  — 


31.  ,  SBO. 


33-  a;»^i  +  ij   -tfj!»Iog  Ti   4  ^V 


I  -  a;  +  log  a; 
34-  / ■» 


^  ^  \     aiaj  +  ii    /  ' 
-,-«logg) 


Y  lax  — 


a;2 


»  asoo. 


39.  -— ,  «  =  o. 

tan  X  —  X 


0  =:00« 


24 


sin  a?  —  log  {e*  cos  a?)  i 

X*  2 


0 
8' 


tPe   I,  —  I. 


a?*-« 

35*  n f  « «  I.  00, 

I  -  a;  +  log  *' 

^  —  X 

cosa;  -  log  (i  +  a?)  +  sin »  -  f 
«•  -  (i  +  a;) 

tf  •  +  sin  a?  -  I 
log(i  +a;) 


a 


a 
41.  y-       '  '  ^  x  =  a.  - 1. 


tan  («  +  ar)  -  tan  (a  -  x)  i  +  a' 

tan-^  (a  +  a;)  -  tan"i  (a  —  a?) '  '  cos^a 

a^  —  3a:  +  2 


1 1 2  Exampks. 

44.  (sin  «)•*■•,  when  ^=^0.        Ant,  i. 

45.  (sec «)♦••«•,  «  =  o.                 I. 

tar.  s  ^ 

46.  (sin  a;)      ,  » =  -.               i« 

2 

47.  Find  the  value  of 


(a? -  y) «»  -f  (y  ~a)g*  -t-  (a-  a?)y«*  ».»-  i ^^2, 

(a;  -  y)  (y  -  «)  (« - «)         '  "    1.2 

when  a;  ss  y  s  a. 

Substitute  a  +  A  for  x^  and  a  +  A;  for  y,  and  after  some  easy  transformations  we 
get  the  answer,  on  making  A  =  o,  and  A;  =  o. 


^    X  +  tan  X  —  tan  2a?  ^7 

aS.  •  ^ — 

2a?  +  tan  a:  -  tan  33? 


«  *  o        ^««.  -^, 
26 


a:  +  sin  a?  —  sin  2a?  —  7 

49.  '  T 9  « =s  o.  — , 

2a;  +  tan  a;  —  tan  3a;  52 


SO- 


A/x  —  va-^y/x  —  a  I 


-v/a^'-a*  \/2a 


2    .  I  . 

X sin  a;  —  tan  x 

3 ^ 

51.  3 * 


»  =^  o. 


—  I 
20' 
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OHAPTEE  V. 

PABTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL   COEFFICIENTS  AND  DIFFERENTIATION 
OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  VARIABLES. 

95.  Partial  DiflTerentiation. — In  the  preceding  chap- 
ters we  have  regarded  the  functions  under  consideration  as 
depending  on  one  variable  solely ;  thus,  such  expressions  as 

e^,  sin  bxy  a^,  &c., 

have  been  treated  as  functions  of  x  only ;  the  quantities 
a,  J,  m,  .  .  .  being  regarded  as  constants.  We  may,  however, 
conceive  these  quantities  as  also  capable  of  change,  and  as 
receiving  small  increments ;  then,  if  we  regard  x  as  constant, 
we  can,  by  the  methods  already  established,  find  the  differen- 
tial coelBBciente  of  these  expressions  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tities, a,  by  m,  &c.,  considered  as  variable. 

In  this  point  of  view,  &^  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  a  as 
well  as  of  X,  and  its  differential  coefficient  with  regard  to  a 

is  represented  by    ^      ,  or  a?  ^  L^  Art.  30 ;  in  the  derivation 

of  which  X  is  regarded  as  a  constant. 

In  like  manner,  sin  {ax  +  by)  may  be  considered  as  a 
function  of  the  four  quantities,  :i,  y,  a,  b,  and  we  can  find  its 
differential  coefficient  with  respect  to  any  one  of  them,  the 
others  being  regarded  as  constants.  Let  these  derived  functions 
be  denoted  by 

du     du     du     du 

^'    ^'     da'    db' 

respectively,  where  u  stands  for  the  expression  under  con- 
sideration, and  we  have 

^  =  a  cos  (or  +  bt/)f     -J-  -  b  ooB  {ax+  by), 

du  ,         .  .      du  /         7  X 

—  =  a?  cos  (ou  +  by),     ^  =  y  cos  (rta;  +  by). 
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These  expressions  axe  called  the  partial  differential  coef- 
ficients of  u  with  respect  to  a?,  y,  a,  J,  respectively. 
More  generally,  if 

/(^>  t/j «) 

denotes  a  function  of  three  variables,  x,  t/,  2,  its  differential 
coefficient,  when  x  alone  is  supposed  to  change,  is  called  the 
partial  differential  coefficient  of  the  function  with  respect  to  x; 
and  similarly  for  the  other  variables  y  and  s.  If  the  function 
be  represented  by  w,  its  partial  differential  coefficients  are 
denoted  by 

du     du     du 

dx^    dif    dz* 

and  from  the  preceding  it  follows  that  the  partial  derived 
functions  of  any  expression  are  formed  by  the  same  rules  as 
the  derived  functions  in  the  case  of  a  single  variable. 

Examples. 

I.  u  =  {iufi  -f  by*  -L  w2)n. 

du 
Here  -=-  =  2nax  (ax*  +  hy'^  +  ^z*)**"^, 

ax 

dy 

du 

-—  =  znez  laa^  +  by^  +  ez^)**'K 

az 

3  «  =  Bin-*  -, 

y 

du  I  du  —  X 


dX        ^yl_J      dy        y^yl-x* 


dn  .         du  . 

4.  «  =  x*<p  {xy), 

du 
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96.  Diflterentlatloii  of  a  Functloii  of  Two  Taii- 
ables. — ^Let  w  =  ^  (^>  y)>  and  suppose  x  and  y  to  receive  the 
increments  A,  A,  respectively,  and  let  Au  denote  the  corre- 
sponding increment  of  ti,  then 

Ai«  =  ^  (a?  +  A,  y  4  A)  -  0  (a?,  y) 

•=  0  (a?  +  A,  y  +  *)  -  0  (a:,  y  +  A)  +  ^  (ip,  y  +  A)  -  0  (a?,  y) 

0  (a;  +  A,  y  +  A)  -  0  (a?,  y  +  A)        ^  (a?,y  +  A) -0  (a?,y)^ 
^4 ^  ^ A *• 

If  now  h  and  A  be  supposed  to  become  infinitely  small, 
by  Art.  6  we  have 

0  (a?  +  A,  y  +  A)  -  ^  (a?,  y  -^  k)  _  rf  .  0  (a^,  y  +  A) 

,       0(a?,  y  +  A)~^(af,  y)    c? .  ^  (a?,  y) 

A  e^y       ' 

In  the  limit,  when  k  is  infinitely  small,  <^  (x^  y  -^  k) 
becomes  0  (a:,  y),  and 

^•^^^'^-^^^  becomes  lli^f^^; 
dx  ax 

hence  we  get^  neglecting  infiniicly  small  qiiantit*^^  of  the  second 
order^ 

df  ,     du  , 

a>        ay 

where  h  and  A;  are  infinitely  small. 

If  dx,  dy,  be  substituted  for  h  and  A,  the  preceding 
becomes 

du  =^  -T-  dx  +  -^  dy.  (i) 

dx  dy    ^  ^  ' 

In  this  equation  fl?w  is  called  the  total  differential  of  w, 
where  both  x  and  y  are  supposed  to  vary. 

The  student  should  carefully  observe  the  different  mean- 
ings given  to  the  infinitely  small  quantity  du  in  this  equation. 

/XT/ 

Thus,  in  the  expression  —  dx,  du  stands  for  the  infinitely 

ax 

I  2 
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small  change  in  u  arising  from  the  increment  dxin  ccjf/  being 

regarded  as  constant.    Similarly,  in  -7-  dt/j  du  stands  for  the 

infinitely  small  change  arising  from  the  increment  dymy^x 
being  regarded  as  constant.  If  these  partial  increments  be 
represented  by  dzU,  dyU,  the  preceding  result  may  be  written 
in  the  form 

du  =  dxU  +  dyU. 

That  is,  the  total  increment  in  a  function  of  two  variables  is 
found  by  adding  its  partial  increments,  arising  from  the 
differentials  of  each  of  the  variables  taken  separately. 

ESAHPLBS. 

I.  Let  «  =  r  cos9,  in  wliicli  r  and  B  are  considered  yariables,  to  find  the 
total  dififerential  of  x. 


Here 

d»           ^     dx 

-- =  coBfl,    —  =  -r8in#, 

dr                 d$ 

Hence 

dx  =  coBedr^ranOdB, 

a. 

Here 

du         2X       du         2ff 

.••  du  =  -idx-\--^di/. 


^(y)'    ^®*  ^  =  «,then  f#  =  f  (f), 


0 
du  _  du'dz 

dx       dzdx 


-"■© 


<fM      du  dz 

dy      dz  dy  y^        * 

\y/  y' 

Again,  multiplying  the  former  of  the  two  preceding  equations  by  a?,  and  the 
latter  by  y,  and  adding,  we  get 

du  du 

dx  "  dy 
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97.  DiflTerentlatloii  of  a  Funetloii  of  Three  or 
more  TariaUes. — Suppose 

t*  -  ^  (a?,  y,  »), 

and  let  hy  kj  I  represent  infinitely  small  increments  in  x,  t/,  z^ 
respectively;  then 

Aw  =  0  (a?  +  A,  y  +  A,  «  +  /)  -  0  (a?,  y,  «) 

<p  {x  +  hf  1/  +  k,  z  +  I)  -  ^  (a?,  y  +  Ar,  g  +  /)  J, 

A 

,  0(a?,y  +  A;,g+O-0(a?,y,g+/)y_0(a?,y,g+O-j>(a?,y,g)^ 
+ J- *+ J /, 

which  becomes  in  the  limit,  ^y  the  same  argument  as  before, 
when  dxj  dy^  dz,  are  substituted  for  A,  kj  l, 

du  ^      du  .      du  .  .  . 

du  =  -T-  dx  +  -rr  dy  +  -rr  dz.  (2) 

dx  dy  dz  ^  ' 

Or,  the  infinitely  small  increment  in  t«  is  the  sum  of  its 
infinitely  small  increments  arising  from  the  variation  of  each 
variable  considered  separately. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  can  be  easily  extended  to 
a  function  of  any  number  of  variables ;  hence,  in  general,  if 
u  be  a  function  of  n  variables,  a^i,  a^,  a^j,  .  .  .  x^ 

du  du  dv 

du=^-^-  dxi  +  -J-  dx2  +  ..  .  +  T-  dxn.  (3) 

dxi  dx2  dxn 

98.  If 

u  -/(«^,  it), 

where  «?,  tr,  are  both  functions  of  x ;  then,  from  Art.  96,  it  is 
easily  seen  that 

du  _  df{Vyic)  dv     df{Vy  w)  dw 
dx  dv      dx         dw      dx' 

This  result  is  usually  written  in  the  form 

du  ^du  dv      dudw  ,  . 

dx      dvdx     dw  dx*  ^  ' 

In  general,  if 
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where  yi,  ya, . .  .  yn,  are  ea-oh  functions  of  a?,  we  have 

du      du  dyi      du  dy^  du  dt/n  , 

dx     dt/idx      dyzdx     *  *  *     rfy„  dx'  ^ 

Also,  iij/ij  y2y  &o.,  yny  be  at  the  same  time  funotions  of 
another  variable  s,  we  have 


^  -  ^  ?^      cfii  rfy2      o         ^w  rfy,i 
t/s     6i[yi  dz      dy2  d%  *     t/yn  dz  * 


and  so  on. 


.•^^MFLES. 


I.  Lot  u^  4^{X,  r), 

where  X  =  a«  +  Jy,        F  =  «'«  +  4'y ; 


then 


dx  "  51^"^^^* 

</tf       du  clX      du  dT ^ 
dy  "  dXly^lfd^'* 

u  *  dX  dX      ^     dT        ,     dT      ^ 

but  a  0,     s  6.     —  =  a .     s^  ^. 

rfa;         '     dy        '     d»         *     dy 

Hence  — sa  a l-a-=., 

du       .  du        du 

2.  More  generally,  let 

u^<t>(X,T,Z), 

where  X  =  ax+  by  +  cz, 

Y  ^  a'x-\-  Vy  +  «'«, 

Z  =  a"«  +  V*y  +  «"•. 

When  these  substitutionB  are  made,  u  becomes  a  function  of  «,  y^  s,  and  we 

haye 

dM         du  ,     .du  ,    „rf« 

dx        dX^     dY^     dZ' 

^=  j^+i'^  +  r^, 
dy         dX        dY         dZ' 

du         du       ,du       „du 
dz        dX^     dY^      dZ' 
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98*.  Dlflfterentlatioii  of  a  Functloii  of  Diffe- 
rences.— If  ti  be  a  function  of  the  differences  of  the  vaxi- 
ables,  Qy  fi^y  :  to  prove  that 

du     du     du  _ 
da      d(5      dy 

Let  a-j3  =  iP,  j3-7-y,  7-0  =  3;  then,  ti  is  a  function 
of  XjyyZ\  and,  accordingly,  we  may  write 

fi  =  0  (a?,  y,  z). 

p.  du  _dudx     du  dy     du  d%      du     du 

da      dxda      dy  da      dzda      dx      dz 

«.    .-    ,       du      du     vM         du     du     du 

Similarly,   -775  =  3 ^>        t^  -n,^  tI 

•^^   c//3     dy     mc'        dy     du     dy 

^  du     du      du  ^ 
da      d(3      dy 

This  result  admits  of  obvious  extension  to  a  function  of 
the  differences  of  any  number  of  variables. 


I.  If 


2.  If 


dA      dA      dA 


EXAHPLBS, 

^       h 

I, 

If 

A  = 

a,      3, 

7» 
7», 

5, 

a^     fl', 

V*, 

«», 

dA      dA 
da'^  dfi 

dA      dA 

■^  rfy  "^  di 

as  0. 

I,       h 

I, 

h 

A  = 

a,      8, 

7> 
7S 

5, 
8S 

aS     /8*, 

y, 

5*, 

h       I, 

I, 

I, 

dA 

a,      i3, 

7» 

7^ 

5, 
8S 

a\     fi^ 

7*, 

5», 

,  proye  that 


,  prove  that 
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99.  Deflnitloii  of  an  Implicit  Fnnetloii. — Suppose 
that  y,  instead  of  being  given  explicitly  as  a  function  of  a?,  is 
determined  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

/{^f  y)  =  o, 

then  y  is  said  to  be  an  implicit  function  of  x ;  for  its  value,  or 
values,  are  given  implicitly  when  that  of  a?  is  known. 

100.  DlflTerentiatioii   of  an  Implicit  Function. — 

Let  k  denote  the  increment  of  y  corresponding  to  the  incre- 
ment hinx,  and  denote /(a?,  y)  by  u. 

Then,  since  the  equation  f(x^  y)  =  o  is  supposed  to  hold 
for  all  values  of  x  and  the  correeponding  values  of  jr,  we 
must  have 

fix  +  h,y  +  k)  =0. 

Hence  du-o]  and 'accordingly,  by  Art.  96,  we  have, 
when  h  and  k  are  infinitely  small, 

du       ^^  h  _ 
dx       dy  ' 

du 

hence  in  the  limit  i  =  3-  =  -"T"-  (6) 

h     dx        du  ^  ^ 

dy 

This  result  enables  us  to  dete^iSiine  the  differential 
coefficient  of  y  with  respect  to  x  whenever  the  form  of  the 
equation /(ir,  y)  =  o  is  given. 

In  the  case  of  implicit  functions  we  may  regard  x  as 
being  a  function  of  y,  or  y  a  function  of  x^  whichever  we 
please — ^in  the  former  case  y  is  treated  as  the  independent 
variable,  and,  in  the  latter,  x :  when  y  is  taken  as  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  we  have 

du 
dx  _^     dy  _   I 
dy        du     dy 

dx     dx 

This  is  the  extension  of  the  result  given  in  Art.  20,  and 
might  have  been  established  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Examples. 


dy 

I.  If  jr»  +  y»-3ary  =  tf,  tofind  ^ 


du  du 

Here  ^  =  3(«'-«y)»    x;  =  3(y'-««); 


8ie  Art.  38. 


^1^      9^  — ay 
dx      ax  —  y^* 


2.  If  ~+tr  «  i,tofind^. 

^®™        Si""":^^'  ^'"T^'  •■•5i"""w    w  • 

3.  a;logy.yloga;  =  o.      -  -  -^-j__j. 


loi.  If  t*  =  ^  (a?,  2/),  where  x  and  y  are  connected  by  the 
equation  /(a?,  y)  =  o,  to  find  the  total  differential  of  u  with 
respect  \j^  x\  y  being  regi&rded  as  a  function  of  x. 

Here,  by  Art.  98,  we  get 


Also 


du     d(j}     d^  iy 
l^^'db^lydx 


dx     dydx 


Hence,  eliminating  ~,  we  get 


d^  df     df  d^ 
du  _dx  dy     dx  dy  i^\ 

dx  df 

dy 
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This  result  can  also  be  written  in  the  following  deter- 
minant form : 

dx^    dy 


du 
dx 


df_     ^ 
dx*    dy 


d£ 
dy 


More  generally,  let  ti »-  -^  (r,  y,  «),  where  a?,  y,  2,  are  oon- 
neoted  by  two  equations, 

fi{xj  y.  z)  =.  o,     ft{x,  y,  «)  -  o; 

then,  as  in  the  preceding  oase^  we  have 


and  also 


du  _  d<t>     dfjt  dy     dfjt  dz 
dx      dx     dy  dx     dz  dx^ 


^     dfidy     (^dz 
dx      dy  dx     dz  dx 


Hence,  we  get 


du 
dx 


^     ^dy     ^flfe  ^ 
dx      dy  dx      dz  dx 


d(j>  d(j>  dffi 

dx*  dy*  dz 

(^  jfi  dfx 

dx*  dy*  dz 

df%  dfi  dfi 

dx*  dy*  dz 


dy*       dz 
This  result  easily  admits  of  generalization. 


^1        df 
dy*        dz 


(8) 


\  ... 
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102.  Baler's    Theorem    of  Homogeneous    Func- 
Hoiis. — If 

u  =  Aa^y^  +  jBajP'y^'  +  Ctx^'  y«"  +  &o., 
where 

p  -i-  q  =  j}'  +  ^ =y  +  2"  =  &o«  =  ^> 

to  prove  that 

du       du  ,  . 

du 
Here        x—  =  Apa^y^  ■¥  JBp'z^y^  +  &o.; 

y^  =  Aqijf^  +  B^a^y^  +  &o.; 

.*.  a?— +  y—  =  -4(p-+  q)QB^y^  +B(j/  +  gf)a^y^'  +  &c. 

=  w-4a?P  ^  +  n^ajP'  y^  +  &o.  =  «t*. 

Hence,  if  w  be  any  homogeneous  expression  of  the  n** 
degree  in  x  and  y,  not  involving  fractions,  we  have 

du       du 
oa?       ay 

Again,  suppose  t«  to  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  a 

fractional  form,  represented  by  — ;  where  0i,  ^39  are  homo- 

geneous  expressions  of  the  n**  and  m^^  degrees,  respectively, 
in  X  and  y ;  then,  &om  the  equation 

h 

d(j)i        d(t>t 
,  du      ^  dx      ^^  dx 

,  rfw  _  ^'  rfy        ^  fl?y 
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accordingly  we  get 

du       du     ^\   da;     ^ dy       ^\   da)     ^  dy 

but,  by  the  preceding, 

d(bi       dfbi  d(h%       d(b% 

hence  ^  g  +  y  g  =  ^MlZ^' 

«  (n  -  ^)  —  =  (w  -  w)  ti ; 

which  proves  the  theorem  for  homogeneous  expressions  of  a 
fractional  form. 

This  result  admits  of  being  established  in  a  more  general 
manner,  as  follows : 

It  is  easily  seen  that  a  homogeneous  expression  of  the  »** 
degree  in  x  and  y,  since  the  sum  of  the  indices  of  x  and  of  y 
in  each  term  is  w,  is  capable  of  being  represented  in  the 
general  form  of 


;Z^0 


«> 


f 


Accordingly,  let  ti  -  a?"  0  [  -  J  =  oif^v^ 

where  f?  =  0  ( ^ 

Then  -r-  =  naf^-^  +  i»^  -7-, 

dx  dx 

,  du      ^dv 

and  -7-  =  i»"  -7- : 

multiply  the  former  equation  by  a?,  and  the  latter  by  y,  and 
add;  then 

du       du         ^         ^f  dv        dv\ 

^-r  +  l/-r  =  w^^  +  ^{  x-r+  Vt-  15 
dx       dy  \  dx       dyj 
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but  (by  Ex.  3,  Art.  96), 

dv       dv 

du       du 
CvX        dy 

which  proves  the  theorem  in  general. 

In  the  case  of  three  variables,  x^  y^  2, 
suppose  u  =  AocP  y^  s*", 

then  we  have 

x-r  =  Ap^  rfifS^.     r—^^Aqx^y^z^i     % -r  =  Ar (xP y^ z^  \ 
dx       ^      ^      ^     "^  dy        ^      ^      »        f;?2  '^       ' 

du        du        du       .,  \    «  ^  r      /  \ 

•'*^^"^^^"*'^^  =^(l}  +  3'  +  r)a^2/^2'-=(i?  +  g  +  r)t*; 

and  the  same  method  of  proof  can  be  extended  to  any  homo- 
geneous function  of  three  or  more  variables. 

Hence,  if  w  be  a  homogeneous  f  imction  of  the  w'*  degree 
in  Xj  y^  «,  we  have 

du       du       du  ,     . 

It  may  be  observed  that;  the  preceding  result  holds  also 
if  n  be  o.  fractional  or  negative  number,  as  can  be  easily  seen. 

This  result  can  also  be  proved  in  general,  by  the  same 
method  as  in  the  case  of  two  variables,  from  the  considera- 
tion that  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n^^  degree  in  a?,  y,  ^ 
admits  of  being  written  in  the  general  form 


^  \aj  x! 


or  in  the  form 


V  z 

u  -  af^  6  (v,  w).  where  t;  =  -,  and  w  -  -. 

^  ^        ^  X  X 

Proceeding,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  student  can  show, 
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without  diffioulty,  that  we  shall  have 

du       du       du 
dx        ay        dz 

Another  proof  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  along 
with  the  extension  of  the  theorem  to  differentiations  of  a 
nigher  order. 

EXAUFLES. 

Verify  Euler's  Theorem  in  the  following  cases  by  direct  differentiatioii  :— 

s^  +  i^  du        du       Ku 

ifi-\-ax^y-\-bu*  du        du 

.    ,  «*  -  y'  ^du       du 

a^-\-y*  'rdx       dy 

103.  Theorem. — If  Z7=  t^e  +  Wi  +  «,...  +  fi„, 

where  Wo  is  a  constant,  cud  Wi,  «2,  .  .  .  w,„  are  homogeneous 
functions  of  a?,  y,  »,  &c,,  of  the  isc,  2nd,  .  . .  w^*  degrees, 
respectively,  then 

dU       dU       dU  ,    V 

aj-7-  +  y-7-+«-T-+--."Wi  +  2W2  +  3«a  +  ...  +  nw«.      (I  l) 
ax         ay        az 

For,  by  Euler's  Theorem,  we  h^^e 

dUr  dUr  dUr       » 

it^-i^  +  y-T-  +^-T-  +&C.  =  rUrf 
dx         dy         dz 

since  Ur  is  homogeneous  of  the  r**  degree  in  the  variables. 

CoR.  If  Z7  =  o,  then 

dU       dU       dU  ,  »       /     X 

o^r         ay  a2 

This  follows  on  subtracting 
from  the  preceding  result. 


eneous 
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104.  Remarks  on  Baler's  Theorem. — In  the  appli- 
cation of  Enler's  Theorem  the  student  should  be  careful  to 
see  that  the  functions  to  which  it  is  applied  are  really 
homogeneous  expressions.     For  instance,  at  first  sight  the 

expression  sin^M -r — =^)  might  appear  to  be  a  homog 

function  in  x  and  y ;  but  if  the  function  be  expanded,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  terms  thus  obtained  are  of  dijQEerent 
degrees,  and,  consequently,  Euler's  Theorem  cannot  be 
directly  applied  to  it.    However,  if  the  equation  be  written 

in  the  form  -r — ^  =  sin  ti,  we  have,  by  Euler's  formula, 

d  siau       d  sinu     sin  ti 
dx  dy  2    * 


or  COS 


/  du       du\     sin  u 


,  du       du     ^m  u     I  x  +  y 

hence  x-z--^  y  -r- =  -  —  — . 

dx        dy        2         2^{^^^y^^^^yy 

When,  however,  the  degrees  in  thn  numerator  and  the 
denominator  are  the  same,  the  function  is  of  the  degree  zero, 
and  in  all  such  cases  wo  hr^^f^ 

du       \i:i 

Ti  1         .        ^xi  +  V^\  X  -¥  V    — 

For  example,  sm"*  (   ^  _  ""^  1,  tan"*  -— ^,  e^,  &c.,  may  be 

treated  as  homogeneous  expressions,  whose  degree  of  homo- 
geneity is  zero.    The  same  remark  applies  to  all  expressions 

which  are  reducible  to  the  form  ^  (- ) ;   as  already  shown  in 
Ex.  3,  Art.  96. 

105.  If  X  »  r  ooQ  d,  y  =  r  sm  0, 

to  prove  that  xdy  -  ydx  =  r^dO.  (13) 
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sunilaxly 
Hence 


In  Ex.  I,  Art.  96,  we  found 

da?  =  cos  Odr  -  r  sin  OdO ; 
c^  B  sin  Odr  f  r  cos  Odd* 
xdy  =  r  cos  0  sin  Bdr  +  r*  cos'OffO, 
ydx  =  r  cos  0  sin  Odr  -  r*  sin'Orffl ; 
.".  xdy  -  ydx  =  r*  dO* 

106.  Hx  and  y  have  the  same  values  as  in  the  last,  to 
prove  that 

{dxY  +  {dyy  =  {dry  +  r»  (rfO)'.  (14) 

Square  and  «dd  the  expressions  for  dx,  dy,  found  above, 
and  the  required  result  follows  immediately. 

The  two  preceding  formulse  are  of  importance  in  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  and  admit  of  being  easily  established 
from  geometrical  considerations. 

107.  If        u=  aa^  +  by^  +  cz^  +  2fy%  +  igzx  +  ihay, 

to  find  the  condition  among  the  constants  that  the  same  values  of 
Xj  y,  z  should  satisfy  the  three  equations 


du 
dx 

0, 

du 
dy 

0 

du 
dz 

0. 

du 
dx 

2ax  •+ 

■  2hy 

+  2gz 

-0, 

=  2hx  -^  2by  +  2fz  =  o, 


Here 

du 

dy 

du  . 

—  =  2gx  +  2fy  +  2CZ  =  o. 

Hence,  eliminating  a?,  y,  z  between  these  three  equations, 
the  required  condition  is 

abc  "  af^  -  hg^  -  ch^  +  2fgh  =  o ; 

or,  in  the  determinant  form, 

a      h      g 

h      J      /     =0. 

9     f      c 
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The  preceding  determinant  is  called  the  discriminant  of  the 
quadratic  expression,  and  is  an  invariant  of  the  function ;  it 
also  expresses  the  condition  that  the  conic  represented  by 
the  equation  u  ==  o  should  break  up  into  two  right  lines. 
{Salmon^  Conic  Sections^  Art.  76.) 

The  foregoing  result  can  be  verified  easily  from  the  latter 
point  of  view ;  for,  suppose  the  quadratic  expression,  t*,  to  be 
the  product  of  two  linear  factors,  X  and  F; 

or  w  =  xr, 

where         X=  Ix  +  my  +  nzy      Y  -  Vx  -1-  m'y  +  n'%  ; 

.1  du      ^dY     ^dX     .,-.     _„ 

then  --  =  X-r-  +  Y -y  =  VX  +  lY. 

dx  dx  dx 

du  dY  _-rfX  ,^  ^ 
—  =X^-'  +F-T-  =  mX  +  mY. 
dy         dy  dy 

du  dY  -.dX  —  ^ 
-J-  =  X-r  +  F  -7-  =  nX  +  nY. 
dz  dz  dz 

Here  the  expressions  at  the  right-hand  side  become  zero  for 
the  values  of  a?,  y,  2,  which  satisfy  the  equations  X=  o,  F=  o, 

or  Ix  +  my  +  wg  =  o,         Vx  +  n/y  +  n'z  =  o. 

Hence  in  this  case  the  equations 

du  du  du 

^=°'  ^  =  °'  ^  =  ° 

are  also  satisfied  simultaneously  by  the  same  values. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
partial  differentiation  by  applying  them  to  a  few  elementary 
questions  in  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  In  such  cases  we 
may  regard  any  three*  of  the  parts,  a,  6,  c,  -4,  By  (7,  as  being 


*  The  case  of  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  is  excepted,  as  they  are 
G^uivalent  to  only  two  independent  data. 

K 
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independent  variables,  and  each  of  the  others  as  a  function  of 
the  three  so  chosen. 
\^  108.  Eqaatlon   connecting  the  TarlatloniBi  of  the 

three  fifldes  and  one  Angle. — If  two  sides,  a,  6,  and  the 
contained  angle,  C,  in  a  plane  triangle,  receive  indefinitely 
small  increments,  to  find  the  corresponding  increment  in  the 
third  side  c,  we  have  ^ 

c*  =  a'  +  6*  -  2ab  cos  (7; 

/.  cdc  =  {a  -b  cos  C)  da  -k-  (h  -  a  cos  C)  dh  +  ah  sin  CdC\ 

but     a  =  J  cos  C  +  c  cos  -B,      I  -  a  goq  C  +  c  cos  A, 

Hence,  dividing  by  c,  and  substituting  c  sin  B  ioi  b  sin  C, 
we  get 

dc  =  Qos  Bda  +  cos  A  db  +  a  sm  BdC,  (15) 

Otherwise  thus,  geometrically. 

By  equation  (2),  Art.  97,  we  have 

_      dc  J       dc   „      do   ,^ 

do  =  -r  da  +  -zz  db  •}-  —z^  dC. 

da  db  dC 

dc 
Now,  in  the  determination  of  —  we  must  regard  b  and  G  as 

constants ;  accordingly,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  side  CB,  or  a,  to  receive  a 
small  increment,  BB^  or  Aa,  as  in 
the  figure.  Join  AB",  and  draw  B'D 
perpendicular  to  AB,  produced  if 
necessary;  then,  by  Art.  37,  AB"  ^1^ 
=  AD  when  BB^  is  infinitely  small,  / 
neglecting  infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  second  order. 

Hence  ^'^'  '' 

Ac  =  AB'  -AB  =  AD-AB^  BD; 

dc      ..    .,     ,  Ac      BD  ^ 

.••  —  =  limit  of  -— -  =  -7-^  =  cos  B. 
da  An      BJf 
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dc 
Similarly,  ~  =  cos  -4 ;  which  results  agree  with  those  arrived 
do 

at  before  by  difEerentiation. 

do 
Again,  to  find  -^.    Suppose  the  angle  0  to  receive  a 

small  increment  AC,  represented  by 
BCB"  in  the  accompanying  figure; 
take  C£^  =  CB,  join  JB",  and  draw 
BD  perpendicular  to  AB^. 
Then 


Ac^AB'-AB^  BTD  (in  the  limit) 
=  BB^  cos  ABTB = BBT  sin  ^jB(7(q.p.). 
Also,  in  the  Kmit,  BB'  «  B^C  sin  BCB^  =  a  AC. 

Hence  -jp  =  limiting  value  of  —j^  =  asin.  B; 

the  same  result  as  that  arrived  at  by  differentiation. 

In  the  investigation  in  Fig.  5  it  has  been  assumed  that 
AB  -  AB  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  BD;  or  that 

AB  -  AD 

the  fraction  ^-=r —  vanishes  in  the  limit.    For  the  proof 

of  this  the  student  is  referred  to  Art.  37. 

When  the  base  of  a  plane  triangle  is  calculated  from  the 

observed  lengths  of  its  sides  and  the  magnitude  of  its  vertical 

angle,  the  result  in  (15)  shows  how  the  error  in  the  computed 

value  of  the  base  can  be  approximately  found  in  terms  of  the 

small  errors  in  observation  of  the  sides  and  of  the  contained 

angle. 

dC 
109.  To   find  —.  when  a  and  h  are   considered 

Constant. — In  the  preceding  figure,  BAB^  represents  the 
change  in  the  angle  A  arising  from  the  change  AC  in  C; 
moreover,  as  the  angle  A  is  diminished  in  this  case,  we  must 
denote  BAB^  by  -  A-4,  and  we  have 

^         ABAA         AB/^A       eAA 

sin  AB'B        cos  B         oosB* 
K  2 
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Also,  BB  =aAC; 

.•.g  =  ^(intheUmit)  =  -^.  (i6) 

This  result  admits  of  another  easy  proof  by  differentiation. 

For  a  Bin  B  =  b  SID.  A; 

hence,  when  a  and  b  are  constants,  we  have 

a  COB  B  dB  ^  b  cos  A  dA  ; 

also,  since  -4  +  5  +  C  =  ir,  we  have 

dA  +  dB  +  dC  =  o. 

Substitute  for  dB  in  the  former  its  value  deduced  from  the 
latter  equation,  and  we  get 

{a  COB  B  +  b  ooB  A)  dA  =-  a  cos  B  dC; 

or  e  dA  =  -  a  GOB  B  dOy  as  before. 

no.  Equation  connecting  the  Variations  of  two 
if  ides  and  tlie  opposite  Angles. — In  general,  if  we  take 
the  logarithmic  differential  of  the  equation 

a  sin  jB  =  6  sin  ^, 

regarding  a,  J,  -4,  jB,  as  variables,  we  get 

da        dB    _db       dA  . 

T  "^  tanTB  -  T  "^  tanTi'  ^^^^ 

III.  IJanden's  Transformation. — The  result  in  equa- 
tion (i6)  admits  of  being  transformed  into 

dA  dC 


aooBB         e 
but 


c  =  \/a^  +  6*  -  2ab  cos  £7,  and  a  oob  B  ==  ^/a^  -  6*  sinM; 

hence  we  get 

dA  dC 


\/a^  -  6*  sin  ^A        V  d^  +  J*  -  lab  cos  C 
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If  C  be  denoted  by  180°  -  2^1,  the  angle  at  A  by  0,  and 
-  by  A,  the  preceding  equation  becomes 

d<j)  2d<j)i  2d<jii 


v/i -Aj'^sin'^      \/ 1  -i-  2k  COB  2fpi  +  k^     v^(i  -\  ky-  4ABin*0i 

2  ^^i 


(i  +  k)  \/i  -  Aji*  sin' 01 ' 
2^/k 


(18) 


where  Ai ,. 

I  +  A 

Also,  the  equation  a  sin  5  =  6  sin  ^  becomes 

sin  (201  -  0)  =  A  sin  0. 

The  result  just  established  furnishes  a  proof  of  Landen's* 
transformation  in  Elliptic  Functions. 

We  shall  next  investigate  some  analogous  formulae  in 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 

112.  Relation  connecting  the  ITariatlons  of  Three 
ifldes  and  One  Angle. — ^Differentiating  the  well-known 
relation 

cost;  =  cosa  cos  (  +  sin  a  sin  (  cos  Cy 

regarding  a  and  b  as  constants,  we  get 

dc     sinfl  sin  J  sin  (7      .        .    ^ 

•yr,  = : »  Sin  a  sm  jB. 

du  sine 

dc 
Affain,  the  value  of  — ,  when  b  and  C  are  const«uats,  can 

da  ' 

be  easily  determined  geometrically  as  follows : — 


*  This  transformation  is  often  attributed  to  Lagrange ;  it  had,  however,  been 
previously  arrived  atbyLanden.  (See  Philosophical  Transactions,  177 1  and 
«77SO 


c 
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In  the  spherical  triangle  ABC^  making  a  construction 
similar  to  that  of  Fig.  4,  Art.  108,  we  have 

BB^  C^a\ .-.  -J-  =  hmit  of  -—  =  -^^ 

da  Aa     Bn 

(in  the  limit)  =  cos  B. 

Similarly,  when  a  and   G  are  con' 

dc 
stants,  -rr,  =  cos  A, 
do 

Hence,  finally,  ^^'  ^• 

dc  =  ooBBda  +  oo&Adb  -f  sina  smBdO.  (19) 

This  result  can  also  he  ohtained  hy  a  process  of  diffe- 
rentiation. This  method  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the 
student. 

As,  in  the  corresponding  case    of  plane  triangles,  we 

have  assumed  that  AB"  =  AD  in  the  limit;   i.e.y   that 

AB^  -  AD  ... 

57yr —  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  AD  in  the 

limit ;  this  assumption  may  he  stated  otherwise,  thus : — 

If  the  angle  ^  of  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle  be 

0  -  b 
very  small,  then  the  ratio  — —-  becomes  very  small  at  the 

same  time,  where  c  and  b  have  their  usual  significations. 

This  result  is  easily  established,  for  by  Napier's  rules  we 
have 

.     tan  b     sin  J  cos  c 

oobA  =  7 = 1—. — ; 

tan  c     cos  b  smc 

I  -  oos^     sine  cos  6  -  cose  sin  6  _  sin  (e  -  6)  ^ 
I  +  cos  -4     sin  c  cos  6  +  cos  e  sin  b     sin  {c  +  b)* 
or 

sin  (c  -  i)  =  tan*  —  sin  (c  +  6) ;  .•.  — ^     .   =sin(c  +  6)tan— . 

tan  — 
2 

But  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  becomes  very  small 
along  with  A,  and  consequently  c  -  b  becomes  at  the  same 
time  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  angle. 
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The  formula  (19)  can  also  be  written  in  the  fonn 

dc  da  db 

sin  a  sin  B     sin  a  tan  B     sin  6  tan  J!  ' 

The  corresponding  formulae  for  the  differentials  of  A  and  B 
are  obtained  by  an  interchange  of  letters. 

Again,  from  any  equation  in  Spherical  Trigonometry 
another  can  be  derived  by  aid  of  the  polar  triangle. 

Thus,  by  this  transformation,  formula  (19)  becomes 

dC  =  -  cos  J  dA  -  cos  adB  +  sin  A  sin  b  dc.  (21) 

These,  and  the  analogous  formulae,  are  of  importance  in 
Astronomy  in  determining  the  erro7^8  in  a  computed  angular 
distance  arising  from  small  error's  in  observation.  They  also 
,  enable  us  to  determine  the  most  favourable  positions  for 
making  certain  observations;  viz.,  those  in  which  small  errors 
in  observation  produce  the  least  error  in  the  required  result. 

113.  Remarks  on  Partial  DlflTerentlals. — The  be- 
ginner must  be  careful  to  attach  their  proper  significations  to 

the  expressions  — ,  -7-^,  &c.,  in  eacli  case.     Thus  when  a  and 

(*a   d/Kj 

do 
0  are  constants^  we  have  -^  =  sin  a  sin  £ ;  but  when  A  and  a 

are  constants^  we  have  -j^  =  7 — 7^;  these  are  quite  different 

»(/      tan  G 

quantities  represented  by  the  same  expression  -rp^. 

aiy 

The  reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case  we  investigate  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  increments  of  a  side  and 
its  opposite  angle,  when  the  other  two  sides  are  considered  as 
constant ;  while  in  the  latter  we  investigate  the  similar  ratio 
when  one  side  and  its  opposite  angle  are  constant. 

Similar  remarks  apply  in  all  cases  of  partial  differentia- 
tion. 

When  our  formulae  are  applied  to  the  case  of  small  errors 
in  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle,  it  is  usual  to  designate 
these  errors  by  Aff,  A6,  Ac,  A-4,  A5,  A  (7;  and  when  these 
expressions  are  substituted  for  da^  db^  &c.,  in  our  formulae, 
they  give  approximate  results. 
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For  instance  (19)  becomes  in  this  case 

Ac  =  Aa  cos  £  +  AJ  cos  -4  +  AC  sina  sin  B ;         {22) 

and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  error  arising  in  the  application  of 
these  f ormulse  to  such  cases  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  second 
order ;  that  is,  it  involves  the  squares  and  products  of  the 
small  quantities  Aa,  Aby  Ac,  &c.  This  will  also  appear  more 
fully  from  the  results  arrived  at  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

114.  Theorem. — If  the  base  c,  and  the  vertical  angle  C7, 
of  a  spherical  triangle  be  constant,  formula  (19)  becomes 

da  db 

=  0. 


cos -4     cos  5 

Now,  writing  0  instead  of  a,  xf/  instead  of  J,  and  k  for* 

-; — ,  this  equation  becomes 
sm  c 


/  .        -     sm^     sm5\ 

since  k  «  —, —  =  -; — z 

\  Bin  a       sm  0/ 


d<p  d\fj 

a/i  -  k^  sin^0  ■*■  VT^W^^  "  ^'  ^^^^ 

where  ^  and  yp  are  connected  by  the  following*  relation : — 

cos  c  =  cos  0  oosi/^  +  sin  0  sin  i//  cos  C7, 

or        cos  c  =  cos  0  cos  1//  +  sin  ^  sin  1//  y^i  - 1^  sin'  c. 

115.  In  a  ifpheiieal  Triangle,  to  proTe  that 

da  db  dc  .     . 

+  m-^  +  77r^  =  Of  (24) 


cos  A     cos  B     cos  C 


sm  C 
when  -; —  Is  constant. 

sm  c 


*  This  mode  of  establishing  the  connexion  between  Elliptic  Functions  by 
aid  of  Spheiical  Trigonometry  is  due  to  Lagrange. 
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Let  sin  (7  =  A;  sin  c,  and  we  get 

,^     A;  cose  -       sin ^  cose  , 

dC  = 7rrfc=  -' TV^^* 

cos  (7  sin  a  cos  C 

substitute  this  value  for  fl?(7  in  (19),  and  it  becomes 

^  „  _  ,       cos  c  sin  -4  sin  5  , 

dc  =  cos  Ado  -^  QO^Bda-¥ 7= dc ; 

cos  C 


-(- 


.  „  T,  y      I       COS  c  sm  A  sin  B\  , 

or        cos  ^  a6  +  cos  ^aa  =  (  I -pz I  dc 

cos  C 


cos -4  cos  5  - 
cost/ 

since  sin  -4  sin  jB  cos  c  =  cos  (7  +  cos  A  cos  B. 

_.  da  db  dc 

Hence  7  + 5^  + 7V  -  o« 

cos  A     cos  ^     cos  (7 

Again,  since  cos^  =  ^/i  -  Bm^A  =  v  i  -  /f'  sin' a,  &c., 
the  preceding  result  may  be  written  in  the  form 

da  db  dc 

yi-^Bm'a  ■*■  yi-k'sin'b  "*"  ^T^W^a  "  ^'      ^^^^ 

where  a,  6,  c,  are  connected  by  the  equation 

cos  c  =  cos  a  cos  6  +  sin  a  sin  J  \/i  -A'  sin'c. 

116.  Theorem  of  !Legendre. — We  get  from  (24) 

cos  B  cos  Cda  +  cos  A  cos  Cdb  +  cos  B  cos  ^<fc  =  o, 

or  (cos -4  -sin  jB sin  Oleosa)  da+  {ooaB-  sin  A  dnC  cos  b)  db 

+  (cos  (7  -  sin^  sin  B  oosc)  dc  =  o; 

.*.  cos  Ada  +  cos  5(i?6  +  cos  Cdc 

=  sin  5  sin  CI?  (sin  a)  +  sin -4  sin  Cd  (sin  6)  +  sin  A  sin  jBrf  (sin  c) 

=  F{sin6  since?(sina)  +  sin  a  since?  (sin  6)  +  sina  sin  irf  (sin  c) ) 

=  k^d  (sin  a  sin  J  sin  c) ; 
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or    v^i  -  k^  sin'a(ifa+ v^i  -  k^  ^YD?hdb  +v^i  -A*siii'cefc 

=  ¥d  (sin  a  sin  J  sin  c) .  (26) 

This  furnishes  a  proof  of  Legendre's  formula  for  the  compa- 
rison of  Elliptic  Functions  of  the  second  species. 

The  most  important  application  of  these  results  has  place 
when  one  of  the  angles,  C  suppose,  is  obtuse ;  in  this  case 
cos  C  is  negative,  and  formula  (25)  becomes 

da  dh  dc 

-v/i  -  1t^  sin^a     \/i  -  A*  msfh     \/i  -  k^  sin*c' 

where  the  relation  connecting  a,  J,  c  is 


cos  c  =  cos  a  cos  6  -  sin  a  sin  J  ^1  -  k?  sin^c. 
In  like  manner,  equation  (26)  becomes,  in  this  casOi 

^i  -  1^  ^vD?ada-\-^i  -  A*  ^^hdb 

=  v^i  -  A'  sin*  cdc  +  k^d  (sin  a  sin  J  sin  c). 

117.  M.fu  =  (^{x  +  at,  y  '\-  fit),  where  a?,  y,  a,  )3,  are  in- 
dependent of  t,  and  of  each  other,  to  proTe  that 

du        du     r^du  ,     V 

Let  af^x  +  at,    j/^y  +  fit; 

then  U'^  (^{afy  y'), 

,  cb'  (//  dixf  dtf     .3 

^^        ^  =  ^'^  =  ''¥  =  "'^=^- 

Also,  since  if  is  independent  of  x,  we  have 

c?w     du  dx'     du  du  ^  du 

dx     daf  dx       dx^  dy     d^f* 

du  ^du  da!     du  dt/  _    du     ^  du 
dt      dx  dt      dy'  dt        dx        dy 
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In  like  manner,  if  /,  y', «',  be  substituted  for  x-{-atyf/  +  )3^, 
«  +  7^,  in  the  equation 

«  =  0  (a;  +  a^,  y  +  /3^,  »  +  7^), 

it  becomes        w  =  0  (a?',  /,  ss') ; 

rfw     du  da!     du  d\f     du  dz'  ^ 
dx     daf  dx      d/j/  dx      dz^  dx^ 

da!         d}f  d^ 

^   du  ^du      .     du  __  du    du  ^  du 
dx     daf^  dy     d%f^  d&      efe'* 

.      .  du  _du  da!     du  d/tf     du  d%' 

^^^       Tt^'d^'di^l^'di^d^Tt' 

.    ,  da!  dif     ^    d%' 

Tx  du        du     ^  du        du  ,  ^. 

This  result  can  be  easily  extended  to  any  number  of  variables. 
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-  J  +  sin-^  if),  proye  that  du  =     _,  +  — . 


I  -r.  /y\  du      du 


3.  Fiiid  the  conditioiis  that  u,  a  function  of  x^  y,  z,  should  be  a  function  of 
«  +  y  +  ». 

.       du     du     du 

dx     dy     ds 

\  4.  If /(a*  +  «y)  =  tf,  find  ^.  »»"f 

5.  If /(m)  =  ^(v)>  where  m  and  v  are  each  functions  of  x  and  y,  proye  that 

du  dv      dv  du 
dx  dy     dx  dy 

I  du        du 

M  b.  Find  the  yalues  of  a?  3-  ■*  v  t-»  when 

dx        dy 

,  .  «al  +  3y* 

(o)    «= — 2 5, 

ma;*  +  ny^ 

7.  Iff*  =  sin  a*  +  sin^  +  tan**  f- J ,  proye  that 

edy-  yds 


du 


=  acoBaxdx  +  b  cos  by  dy  +  —2= — ^ 

»»  +  «* 


„    _  -        -  _    -  <f w      -  Ai  .      du  I  tftt       -  log  a: 

vV  8.  If  f#  =  logys?,    find  —  and  --.  Ans,  —  =  — ,     --  =     ,,        ,,. 

V  ^^  '  dx        dy  dx     a? logy     <fy     y(logy)' 

o.  If  0  =  tan-^  — ,  prove  that 

y 

(a;*  +  y')  <fd  =  y^  -  xdy, 
10.  If  tt  =  y*»,  proye  that 

du  =  y«»-i  (a;«<fy  +  yz  log  yete  +  xy  log  ytfo). 
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II.  If  a  +  Y^*  -  y*  =  y6      "      ,  proye  that 

dy  -y 


12.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  when  a,  b  are  constantf  proye  that 
dA  _  tan^       d  —  -         ^'^  ^ 


dB      tan^'         <^^        sin^  cos^' 

13.  In  a  plane  triangle,  if  the  angles  and  sides  receive  small  yariations, 
proye  that 

eLB  +  ^  cos  AaC  =  o  ;    a^b  being  constant, 

cos  CLJb  +  cos  Bag  -o\    a^A  being  constant, 

tan  ^ Ad  =  3a(7;  0,  B  being  constant. 

14.  The  base  0  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  measured,  and  the  two  adjacent 
base  angles  A,  B  are  found  by  observation.  Suppose  that  small  errors  dA^  dB 
are  committed  in  the  observations  of  A  and  B  ;  show  that  the  corresponding 
error  in  the  computed  value  of  Cis 

-'  cos  adB  -  cos  bdA, 

15.  If  the  base  e  and  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  be  given,  prove  that 

sin«  -dB  +  sin'  -  dA  =  o. 
2  2 

16.  Given  the  base  and  the  vertical  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle,  prove  that 
the  variation  of  the  perpendicular  p  is  connected  with  the  variations  of  the  sides 
by  the  relation 

sin  Cdp  =  sin  8* da  +  sin  sdb, 

8  and  a'  being  the  segments  into  which  the  perpendicular  divides  the  vertical 
angle. 

17.  In  a  plane  triangle,  if  the  sides  a,  b  be  constant,  prove  that  the  variations 
of  its  base  angles  are  connected  by  the  equation 

dA  dB 


^a*-b*  Bin^A     \^b^  -  a*  sin'^' 

18.  Prove  the  following  relation  between  the  small  increments  in  two  sides 
and  the  opposite  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle, 

da         dB         dA  db 

+ =:  =  : .  + 


tan  a     tan  B     tan  A     tan  b* 

19.  In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  prove  that,  if  ^  be  invariable 
sin  2cdb  =  sin  2bde ;  and  if  0  be  invariable,  tan  ada  +  tan  bdb  =:  o. 
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20.  If  a  be  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  spherical  triangle,  whose 
vertical  angle  is  very  small,  and  represented  by  dm^  prove  that  the  quantity  by 

which  either  base  angle  falls  short  of  a  right  angle  is  -  cos  a  cUa, 

21.  In  a  spherical  triangle,  if  one  angle  C  be  given,  as  well  as  the  ram  of 
the  other  angles,  prove  that 

da         ib 


sin  a     sin  b 

22.  If  all  the  parts  of  a  spherical  triangle  vary,  then  will 

eos  Ada  +  Qf^Bdb  +  cos  Cde  =  ^i (A;  sin  a  sin  3  sin  ^; 

,  -      sin  ^      sin  B     sin  C 

where  *  ss  — : —  =  -: — -  =  - — . 

sina      Bind      buk; 

Ai  da  db  dc  /l\ 

Also +  - — -  +  — -  =tan^tan5tanCrf(-). 

cos -4      cos^      cosC  \kl 

These  theorems  can  be  transformed  by  aid  of  the  polar  triangle? — JtPOullagh, 
Fellowship  Examination,  1837. 

These  are  more  general  than  the  theorems  contained  in  Arts.  115  and  116, 
and  can  be  deduced  by  the  same  method  without  difficulty. 

23.  If  2  =  ^  (a:*  —  y2),  prove  that 

cbi         dz 
dx        dy 


24.  If  2=^/ f^j,  prove  that 


dz        dz 
dx       dy 

dy         dz 
25.  Find  —  and  —   when  a?,  y,  z  are  connected  by  two  equations  of  the 

form 

/(«,y,  «)=0,        ^(a;,  y,«)  =  o. 

df_d^  _  ^d^ 
.        dy  __  dx  dz      dz  dx 
^''*'   l^c"  dld^  ^df_d^ 
dz  dy      dy  dz 

dz      dy  dx      dx  dy 
dz  dy      dy  dz 
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26.  Prove  thaPany  root  of  the  following  equation  in  y, 

y*  +  ay  =  I, 
satisfies  the  differential  equation 


'^+(»»-0^^  +  (*»-3)y^  =  o. 


€Ue^ 


dx^ 


dx^ 


17.  How  can  we  ascertain  whether  an  expression  such  as 
admits  of  being  reduced  to  the  form 


.       d<t> 

Am.   -j- 

dx 


dtjf 


d^ 

dy 


d^ 
dx' 


28.  l{lX+mT-\-nZ,rX-\-m'Y+nfZ,  rZ+  m"y+  t/'Z,  be  substituted 
for  z,  y,  «,  in  the  quadratic  expression  of  Art.  107  ;  and  if  a',  y,  </,  df^  ^tf't  be 
the  respective  coeffi(uents  in  the  nevr  expression,  prove  that 


d  r  ^ 

aft 

f    V    d' 

=  0,  whenever 

f    b    d 

if  df  e 

e    d    e 

=  0. 


29.  If  the  transformation  be  orthogonal^  i  e.  if  ic'  +  y*  +  2'  =  X*  +  F*  +  Z-, 
prove  that  the  preceding  determinants  are  equal  to  one  another. 

30.  If  tt  be  a  function  of  |,  ij,  f,  and  |  =  y+-,   «  =  «+-     ^=a?+-, 


show  that 


<fM        (fM         du        du        du      .du 


(du        du         du\ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SUCCESSIVE   DIFFERENTIATION  OF  FUNCTIONS   OF  TWO  OR  MORE 

VARIABLES. 

1 1 8.  SlaccessiTe  Partial  Differentiation. — We  have  in 
the  preceding  chapter  considered  the  manner  of  determining 
the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  the  first  order  in  a  func- 
tion of  any  number  of  variables. 

If  t*  be  a  function  of  a?,  y,  s,  &c.,  the  expression 

du     du     du  ^ 

being  also  functions  a?,  y,  «,  &c.,  admit  of  being  differen- 
tiated in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  function ;  and  the 

du 

partial  differential  coefficient  of  — ,  when  x  alone  varies,  is 

(tx 

denoted  by 

d  fdu\      d^u 

,or 


dx  \dx^ 


d^' 

as  in  the  case  of  a  single  variable. 

Similarly,  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  -7-,  when  y 
alone  varies,  is  represented  by 

d  fdu\        d^u 
dy  \dx/       dydx* 

and,  in  general,  y-^-r-  denotes  that  the  function  u  is  first 

cty  Cwff 

differentiated  n  times  in  succession,  supposing  x  alone  to 

vary,  and  the  resulting  function  afterwards  differentiated  m 

times  in  succession,  where  y  alone  is  supposed  to  vary ;  and 

similarly  in  all  other  cases. 
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We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  values  of  these  partial 
derived  functions  are  independent  of  the  order  in  which  the 
variables  are  supposed  to  change. 

119.  If  t^  be  a  Function  otx  and  y,  to  proTe  that 

d  /du\  __  d  fdu\         d^u  _  d^u 
dy\dx)     dx\dy/        dydx     dxdy* 

where  x  and  y  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Let  u  =  (l>{xy  y),  then  -7-  represents  the  limiting  value  of 

(IX 

<f>{x  +  h,y)  '<lt  {x,  y) 


when  h  is  infinitely  small. 

This  expression  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  y,  let  y 

become  y  ■{■  k^  x  remaining  constant ;  then  -r\-f]  is  the 

Kmiting  value  of  ^ 

<t>{x  +  h,y-^  k)-(t>{x,y  -h  k)  -  0 (a?  +  A,  y)  +  0 {x,  y) 

hk 

when  both  h  and  k  become  infinitely  small,  or  evanescent. 

du 
In  like  manner  -7-  is  the  limitinjsr  value  of 

dy 

<l>{x,y'¥k)-(l>  {x,  y) 
k 

when  k  is  infinitely  small ;  hence  ^  (  ;t-  )  is  the  limiting  value 
of  ^^ 

<p(x  +  h,y  +  k)  -(t^jx+hyy)  -  ^{x,  y -¥  k)  +  (^{x,y) 

hk 

when  both  h  and  k  are  infinitely  small. 

Since  this  function  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  for  all 

L 
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finite  values  of  h  and  k,  it  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the  limit; 
hence  we  have 


d  fdu\  _  d  fdu\ 
dx  \dy)     dy  \dxj 


In  like  manner 


for  by  the  preceding 
d  (  d'u 


d^u 


d^u 


dx^dy     dyda?^ 
d^u        d^u 
dxdy     dydx ' 


d'u 

d     d 

du 

d    d 

du 

dydx 

dx'  dy 

dx 

dy '  dx 

dx 

dx  \dxdyj     dx 

similarly  in  all  other  cases.     Hence,  in  general, 

dP^^u  _   dP*9u 
dxPdy^  "  dy^da^' 

Again,  in  the  case  of  functions  of  three  or  more  variables, 
by  similar  reasoning  it  can  be  proved  that 


d'u 


d^u 


-,  &c. 


dzdxdy      dxdydi 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  order  of  differentiation  is  in  all  cases 
indifferent^  provided  the  variables  are  independent  of  each 
other. 

Examples  foe  Verification. 


r 


2.  If  w  =  tan-^  ( " ) » 

3.  If  w  =  sin  (ax^  +  iy»»), 


that 

d^u 

dydx 

d^u 

dxdy' 

d^u 

d^u 

•» 

dirdx 

~  dxdy^' 

d*u 

d*u 

t> 


dx*dy^      dy^dxi^' 


120.  Condition  that  Pdx  +  Qdy  shall  be  a  total 

DilTerential. — This  implies  that  Pdx  +  Qdy  should  be  the 
exact  differential  of  some  function  of  x  and  y.  Denoting  this 
function  by  u,  then 

du  =  P  dx  +  Q  dy, 
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and,  by  (i),  Art.  95,  we  must  have 

^"e^'        ^     dy' 

dP      d^u       dQ      d^u 

•    _____ _  ^_^____ __         , 

dy      dyd£     dx      dxdy 
Hence  the  required  condition  is 

dP^dQ 

dy       dx' 


(2) 

121.  If  t«  be  any  Function  of  x  and  y,  to  prove  that 


where  x  and  y  are  independent  variables. 
Here  each  side,  on  differentiation,  becomes 

122.  more  generally,  to  prove  that 

d  (  dv\      d  (  dv\  ,  ^ 

where  u  and  v  are  both  functions  of  2,  and  2  is  a  function  of 
X  and  y. 

^  d  f  dv\     dudv         d^v 


but 


•  • 


dy  \  dx)     dy  dx        dydx^ 

du     dudz      dv      dvdz 
dy     dz  dy^     dx     dzdx* 

d  (  dv\     du  dv  dz  dz  d^v 

U—      =  -;-  -r-  -T-  -7-   +  W 


dy  \  dx)     dz  dz  dx  dy        dydx ' 


and  7"  ( ^7" )  ^^  evidently  the  same  value. 

L  2 
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123.  Euler's   Theorem    of  Homogeneoiu    Func- 
tions.— In  Art.  102  it  has  been  shown  that 

du        du 

where  w  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n**  degree  in 
z  and  y. 

Moreover,  as  —  and  -7-  are  homogeneous  functions  of  the 

ax         ay 

degree  n  -  i,  we  have,  by  the  same  theorem, 


X 


X 


d  fdu\        d  fdu\  du 

d  /du\         d  fdu\  du  ^ 

di\d^J'^^d^\dy)'^^^'^^dy' 


multiplying  the  former  of  these  equations  by  x,  and  the 
latter  by  y,  we  get,  after  addition, 

^  d^u  d^u        ,  d^u     ,        .(du        du\ 

=  (w-i)ww.  (5) 

This  result  can  be  readily  extended  to  homogeneous 
functions  of  any  number  of  independent  variables. 

A  more  complete  investigation  of  Euler's  Theorems  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  VIII. 

124.  To  find  the  ISueeessiTe  DilTerential  Coeffi- 
cients with  respect  to  tj  of  the  Function 

0(a?  +  a^,   y  +  (it)^ 

where  Xj  y,  a,  )3,  are  independent  of  t,  and  of  each  other. 

By  Art.  1 1 7  we  have  in  this  case,  where  0  stands  for  the 
expression  ^{x  +  a^,  y  +  (it)j 

dtp        dtf)     ^  dift 
dt        dx         dy 
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Henoe 


de  ^'^dt\dxj     ^ dt\dy) 


d^fd(^\     ^  d  fd£ 
'^'^d^\dij'^^dy\^t, 

dx\   dx         dy)         dy\   dx     ^  dy\ 

-^l^'^'^^diy'^df  (^) 

This  result  can  also  be  written  in  the  form 

in  which  ( « 7"  +  ^  T"  J  is  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  — -f ,  &o.,  substituted  for  f  —  j  0,  &o. 

Again,  to  find  — . 

dt>  ~  dt\de)  ~  dt\'dx  '^^dyj'^ 

By  induction  from  the  preceding  it  can  be  readily  shown 
that 

d^d>      f    d      ^dy 


This  expression,  when  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
gives  the  n'*  differential  coefficient  of  the  function  in  terms  of 
its  partial  differential  coefficients  of  the  n^*  order  in  x  and  y. 
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EZAKPLES. 


1.  If  n  =  sin  (fl^'y),  verify  the  equation  n  d^ 

2.  If  w  e  sin  (y  +  a«)  +  (y  -  a»)',  prove  tliat 

^"     ^* 

3.  In  general,  if  «  =/(y  +  «af)  +  ^  (y  —  aa?),  prove  that 

—  ^i ^ 

4.  If  «  =5  y*,  prove  that 

=  y«-i(i  +arlogy)  = 


5.  If  «  = r^ ,  find  the  values  of 

ax  +  by  +  cz 

(Pu     (Pu  €Pu 

d^'    d^'  ""^  ^* 

6.  If  1*  =  (a:»  +  y2)l,  prove  that 

^d^u  cPu        ^<Pu 

7.  If  1*  =  («»  +  yS)*,  prove  that 

8.  If  F  =  Ay^  +  3J5y«a?  +  sCya?^  +  i)a;»,  prove  that 

^^-2—  —  —     ^IZ!- 
<te'  rfy*  <terfy  dla;  di/       dj/^  dx^  ~ 


«*,  -  «y,  y' 

^,    5,    0 

B,       Cy       J) 


and  show  that  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  vanishes  when  F  is  a  perfect 
cube. 


'•"""(STFT^''^"""*'* 


dh*     d*u     dh*  ^ 
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Lagrange's  theorem. 


125.  Iiagrange's  Theorem. — Suppose  that  we  are  given 
the  equation 

»  =  a;  +  y0(2),  (i) 

in  which  x  and  y  are  independent  variables,  and  it  is  required 
to  expand  any  function  of  z  in  ascendinff  powers  of  y. 

Let  the  function  be  denoted  by  JP(z),  or  by  w,  and,  by 
Maolaurin's  theorem,  we  have 

y(dv\       y'    (d'^'a\  y"^       fd^u\     .       ,  . 

I  \ayJo     1.2  \dy^Jo  1.2...  n\dy^  Jo  ^  ' 

where  ^0,  ( ;7- ) ,  &o.,  represent  the  values  of  w,  ^,  &c.,  when 

zero  is  substituted  for  y  after  differentiation. 

It  is  evident  that  Wo  =  F{x). 

To  find  the  other  terms,  we  get  by  differentiating  (i)  with 
respect  to  x^  and  also  with  respect  to  y, 

dz  ,,  y  dz  dz         ,  .  ,,  .dz 

,  dz         f  .dz 

Also,  since  w  is  a  function  of  z,  we  have 

du  __  du  dz        du     du  dz 
dx     dz  dx^       dy     dz  dy* 
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hence  we  obtain 

Ty  =  *W;^'  (^) 

Again,  denoting  0(«)  by  Z,  we  have  by  Art.  121,  since 
Z  is  a  function  of  u^ 


dx 


d^u      d  (  ^^  du\ 
dy^ 


TT  1  d^u        d^   I  rwndvi> 

Hence  also 


{''% 


dy^     dxdy 
since  x  and  y  are  independent  variables ; 

dy  \      dx)      dx 


^        ^f^~W^(^*)=^(^S),b,(3,, 


To  prove  that  the  law  here  indicated  is  general,  suppose 

'  dy  \     dx)     dx  \     dy)     dx  \        dx)* 

^'^^^'      d^^y\^^)  =  ^\^'   £)'* 

.,  d^'u      (d\»f„^du\ 

aad  hence  ^  =  ^  (z-  ^j.  (6) 
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This  shows  that  if  the  proposed  law  hold  for  any  integer 
»,  it  holds  for  the  integer  n  +  i ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  hold 
f orn  =  2  and  n  =  3  ;  accordingly  it  holds  for  all  integral  values 
of  n. 

It  remains  to  find  the  values  of  -7-,  -r-z.  &c.   when  we 

dp'  df 

make  y  =  o.  Since  on  this  hypothesis  Z  or  ^(2)  becomes 
0(aj),  and  ^  becomes  —^  or  jP'(a?),  it  is  evident  from  (3), 
(4),  (5),  (6),  that  the  values  of 

du      d^u     d^u         d^^u 
d^'    df'    df"'  dy^' 

become  at  the  same  time 


...,^[{«(a.))«"J-(*)]. 
Consequently  formula  (2)  becomes 

This  expansion  is  called  Lagrange's  Theorem. 

If  it  be  merely  required  to  expand  2,  we  get,  on  making 
F{z)  =  z, 

2       J 

»  =  «+|^(a;)+^-{^(a!)}»+&o. 

■         ^  -{^H)-  +  &o.  (8) 


1 .  2  . . .  n  fljj!^' 
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126.  liaplace's  Theorem. — More  generallji  suppose 
that  we  are  giyen 

«-/{^  +  y«W),  (9) 

and  that  it  is  required  to  expand  any  function  F{z)  in  asoend^ 
ing  powers  of  y. 

Let  t  =  x-^-  t/<l>{z),  then  z  =f{t)f  and  we  have 

^  =  ^  +  y*{/(0)-  (10) 

Also  F{z)  =  F{f{t)]  ;  and  the  question  reduces  to  the 
expansion  of  the  function  F[f{t))  in  ascending  powers  of  t/ 
by  aid  of  (10) ;  accordingly,  formula  (7)  becomes  in  this  case 

Fiz)  =  F  [/{t)}  =  F{/{x)}  + 1  <t>{/{x)}r{/{x))  +  &o. 

This  formula  is  called  Laplace's  Theorem,  and  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  immediate  deduction  from  the  Theorem  of 
Lagrange.  These  theorems  evidently  only  hold  when  the 
expansions  are  convergent  series. 
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Examples. 

1.  Expand  t,  being  given  the  equation 

Here  »  =  a,  y  =  3,  <f>{z)  =  «•, 

and  we  get,  from  formula  (8), 

«=«  +  *«'  +  36'fl«  +  iii^a'  +  &c. 

Lagrange  has  shown  that  this  expansion  represents  the  least  root  of  the  pro- 
posed cubic,  and  that  a  similar  principle  holds  in  like  cases. 

2.  Given  s  =s  a  -f  ^2»,  find  the  expansion  of  s. 

b^                                       ^ 
Ana.    «  a  a  +  W  +  ma*"-* +  3n(3n  -  i)  a?»-* V  &c. 

1.2  1.2*3 

3.  Given  s  s  «  +  ye*,  find  the  expansion  of  z. 

Am,  «  =s  «  +  y^  +  y««««  +  -2—  3^  +  — 2 —  4»^  +  &c. 

1.2  1.2.3 

4.  z  =3  a  4  0  sin  z,  expand  (i)  s,  (2)  sin  s. 

(l).  -4iw.  saa  +  tfsina+ t-  (sin'a)  + ( -7-  )  (sin'a)  +  &c. 

1  ,  2da^        '1.2.3  \rfa/ 

(2).      „    sinzsBina  +  0sinaoosa+ t  (sin'a  cos  a)  +  &c. 

1  .2da 

X 

5.  If  s  =  a  +  -  («'  —  i),  prove  that 

2 

I  .  2  ...  11  \flfa/       \     2     / 

6.  Hence  prove  that 
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EXTENSION    OF    TAYLOr's    THEOREM    TO    FUNCTIONS    OF    TWO 

OR  MORE   VARIABLES. 

1 27.  Expansion  of  0(a?  +  A,  ^  +  k).  Suppose  t«  to  be  a  fimo- 
tion  of  two  variables  x  and  p,  represented  by  the  equation 
u  =  0(a?,  y) ;  then  substituting  a?  +  A  for  a?,  we  get,  by  Taylor's 
Theorem, 

<^{x  +  h,y)  =  ^{x,y)  +  h-^  {^('^'y)'  ■*T7^^  {*('^'  ^^^  +  *°' 
Again,  let  y  become  y  +  k,  and  we  get 

0(aj  +  A,  y  +  A)  »  0(a?,  y  +  *)  +  *  ^  {^(^j  y  +  *)) 

But 

^  ]^    ^ 

0(a?,y  +  A)  =  0(a:,y)+A  — {0(0?,  y))+y-^  — {0(a?,y))  +  &e. 

»  tt  +  A;  3-  +  - —  ^-r  +  &o. 
at/      I  .  2  ay* 

Also 

,  d  .,          ...      .t^tt     ,-  cPtt       AA*    <^tt       -, 
^  7"  i^W  y  +  A)    =  A  -7-  +  AA  ^7-3-  +  -y-r-i  +  &o.. 


and 


h^    cP  ,   ,  ,,,       A'    ^/-t*       A*A    d^u 
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Substituting  these  values  in  (i),  we  get 

,       _  ,.^  .  du     .  du 

*  (a?  +  A,  y  +  A)*  =  tt  +  A  -^  +  k-r- 
^  ^        ^  ^       '  dx        dy 

If  d^u     ^,    d'u        Jf  d^u      ^         ,  . 
1 .2  daf  dxdy      i.zdy^  ^  ' 

128.  This  expansion  can  also  be  arrived  at  otherwise  as 
follows : — Substitute  x-\-at  and  y  +  (it  for  x  andy,  respectively, 
in  the  expression  0  (fc,  y),  then  the  new  function 

in  which  a?,  y,  a,  j3,  are  constants  with  respect  to  t,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fimction  of  t,  and  represented  by  F{t) ;  thus 

i,{x'¥at,y'^(5t)=F{t). 

The  latter  function  F{t)^  when  expanded  by  Maclaurin's 
Theorem,  becomes,  by  Art.  79, 

F{t)  =  jP(o)  +  -i^'(o)  +  —  F^'io)  + 

I  1*2 


•  • 


+  ^j'(»)(0O,  (3) 


where  i^(o)  is  the  value  of  jP(^)  when  ^  =  0,  i.e.  F{o)  =  0  (a?,  y) 
=  w;  also  JT  (o),  F^\o),  &c.  are  the  values  of 

^     ^^     &c 
dt'     df    *''•' 

when  ^  =  o  ;  wher^    ^  stands  for  <p{x  ■¥  at^y  ■¥  /3^. 
Moreover,  by  Art.  1 17,  we  have 

^  ^a  —  +13^ 
dt        dx        dy* 


*  Since  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  first  change  x  into  d;  +  A,  and  afterwards 
change  y  into  y  -V  k,  or  vice  versd  ;  the  expansion  given  above  furnishes  an  in- 
dependent proof  of  Uie  results  arrived  at  in  Art.  119. 
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but,  when  ^  =  o,  (^{x  +  at,  y  +  ^t)  becomes  w,  or  jP(o),  and  -^ 

(it 

becomes  a  -;-  +  /3  -r  at  the  same  time. 
ax        ay 

Hence  r{o)«a^  +  P^.       ^ 

^  '        ax     '^  ay 

Also,  by  the  same  Article, 

dt'         da^        ^dxdy     ^  dy^' 
which,  when  ^  =  o,  reduces  to 

i^(o)=«'-  +  2a0^+/3'^,  (4) 

&C.  &0.  &0. 

These  equations  may  also  be  written  in  the  symbolic 
form 


^(■"■(•■s^pI)'- 


^<°)-i«^*0'»- 


Again,  f  a  —  J  w  =  a*"  — ,  &c.,  since  a,  /3,  are  independent 

of  X  and  y :  and  hence  the  general  term  in  the  expansion  of 
F{t)  can  be  at  once  written  down  by  aid  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem. 
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Finally,  we  have,  on  substituting  h  for  aty  and  k  for  j3^, 

,      ,         ,v  .du     .du       h^   d^u      ^.  d^u 

0(aj  +  A,  y  +  A;)  =w  +  A—  +  *—  + —  +  Kk-^-r- 

dx        dy      \  .2  do^  dxdy 


le   d^u  I    f.d      ^  rf\»*»    ,       ^^  ^,,     ,  , 


129.  Expansion  of  0  (a;  +  A,  y  +  A;,  2  +  /). — ^A  function 
of  three  variables,  x,  y,  s,  admits  of  being  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  accordingly  the  expression 

0  (a?  +  a^,  y  +  /3^,  2  +  yt), 

when  u  is  substituted  for  0(a?,  y,  2),  becomes 

f    (   d     ^d        d\       „ 


or 


0(aj  +  A,  y  +  A;,  s  +  /)  =  tt  +  ( A-r-  +  k-z-  +  l-r]u 

\  dx        dy       dzj 

I     (,  d      .  d      ^d\       ^ 

+ A-7-  + A-r-  +  /-r    w  +  &c. 

I  .2\  dx        dy       dzJ 

,du     .die     Aa       h^    d^u       ¥    d^u        P    d^u 

=  u  •¥  h —  +  k —  +  / — •  + + + "— 

dx       dy      dz      i .  2  d^      i  .2dy^      1.2  dz^ 

d^u  d^u  d^u 

+  hk—-r  +  Ih  ,-r  +  kl-j—r  +  &o.  (6) 

dxdy         dzdx         dydz 

The  general  term  in  this  expansion,   and  also  the  re- 
mainder after  n  terms,  can  be  easily  written  down. 


i6o  JExtension  of  Tayhr^%  Theorem, 

These  results  admit  of  obvious  generalization  for  any 
number  of  variables. 

Also,  by  making  a?,  y,  %  each  cypher  in  (6),  we  have 

„M,o=(.).-(s>*(IV<i; 

+  —  ho    +  *^o-  •  •  • 

I  .  2  Vcwryo 


where  ( -r- ) ,  I  -r- ),  .  .  .  denote  the  values  which  the  functions 


du  du  . .  J 

—,—,...  assume  on  making  a?  =  o,  y  =  o,  and  «  =  o. 

This    result    may   be    regarded    as    the    extension    of 
Maclaurin's  Theorem. 

130.  {Symbolic  Expression  for  preceding  Results. — 

Since 

\  dx        dy)      I  .  2  \   dx        dyj 


^  (i.d       ,  ^  V    p 

m,\  dx        dy) 


equation  (5)  may  be  written  in  the  shape 


d        d 


e^   ''(i^{x,y)^f^[x  +  h,y  +  k).  (7) 

This  is  analogous  to  the  form  given  for  Taylor's  Theorem 
in  Art.  67,  and  may  be  deduced  from  it  as  follows  : — 

"We  have  seen  that  the   operation  represented  by  e^^ 

when  applied  to  any  fimction  is  equivalent  to  changing  x 

into  X  +  h  throughout  in  the  functiou. 

d 

Accordingly,  e^<^{x^  y)  =  ^{x  ■¥  h^y)^  since  y  is  indepen- 
dent of  X. 
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In  like  manner,  the  operation  c*'"',  when  applied  to  any 
function,  changes  y  into  y  +  k; 

.\  ^^^ . e'^t^ (jr,  y)  =  e**'«'0(a?  +  A,  y)"=  0(u?  +  A,  y  +  A), 
or  ^**'y***'0  (ir,  y)  =  0  (a;  +  A,  y  +  A), 

assuming  that  the  symbols  k  -rr  and  A  -7-  are  combined  ac- 
°  "^  ay  dx 

cording  to  the  same  laws*  as  ordinary  algebraic  expressions. 

In  an  analogous  manner  we  obtain  the  symbolic  formula 

/*r+V*0(a;,  y,  2)  =  0(a?  +  A,  y  +  A;,  a  +  /).  (8) 

131.  If  in  the  development  (2),  dx  be  substituted  for  A, 
and  c;?y  for  k^  it  becomes 

0(a?  +  flf^r,  y  +  fl^y)  =  0  +  ^(/a?  +  j^  ^^y 

If  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  degree  n  in  dx  and  dy 
be  denoted  by  d*^y  the  preceding  result  may  be  written  in 
the  form 

<b(x  +  £&,  y  +  fl?y)  =  0  +  --  +  —^  -4- 1—-  +  .  . . 

^^  ^      1       1.2      1.2.3 

+  -7-^  +  &o. 
r 

Since  (£r,  efy,  are  infinitely  small  quantities  of  the  first 


*  That  this  is  the  case  applbars  immediately  from  the  equations  j~t-  =  t-t  » 
&c. 


M 
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order,  each  term  in  the  preceding  expansion  is  infinitely  small 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  one. 

Hence,  since  d^<p  is  infinite^'  small  in  comparison  with 
d^y  if  infinitely  small  quantities  of  the  second  and  higher 
orders  be  neglected  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  first,  in 
accordance  with  Art.  38,  we  get 

rf0  =  0(a;  +  efe,  y  +  dy)  -  <p{x,  y)  =  ^^+  ^  dy, 

which  agrees  with  the  result  in  Art.  97. 

132.  ISnler's  Theorems  of  Homogeneous  Func- 
ttons. — ^We  now  proceed  to  give  another  proof  of  Euler's 
Theorems  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  Arts.  102  and  123. 

If  we  substitute  gx  for  A  and  gy  for  k  in  the  expansion  (5), 
it  becomes 


,  V  f  du       du\ 

(t>{x  +  gXyy-^gy)^u-\-  ^f  a?—  +  ^ ^ ) 


g^  f  ,  d^u  d'u        ,  €Pu\     p 

x.2\    daj*         ^ dxdy     ^  df  j         ' 

where  u  stands  for  0(ir,  y). 

But      0(a;  +  ^ir,  y  +  ^y)  =  0{ (i  +  g)x,  (i  +  g)y\ ; 

and,  if  0(ir,  y)  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n'*  degree 
in  X  and  y,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  substituting  (i  +  g)x 
for  a?,  and  (i  +  ^)  y  for  y  in  it,  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  it 
by  (i  +  gY.    Hence,  we  have  for  homogeneous  functions, 

0(a?  ^rgx.y^  gy)  =  (i  +  gY  i^(x,  y)  =  (i  +  gYu, 


or 


/         \«  (  du       du\ 


where  w  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n**  degree  in  x 
andy. 
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Since  the  preceding  equation  holds  for  all  values  of  ^,  if 
we  expand  and  equate  like  powers  of  g^  we  obtain 

du        du 
^d^u  d^u        ^d*u        ,         . 

&0.  &C.  &0. 

The  foregoing  method  of  demonstration  admits  of  heh\L; 
easily  extended  to  the  case  of  a  homogeneous  function  of  three 
or  more  variables.  ^ 

Thus,  substituting  gx  for  A,  gy  for  k,  gz  for  /,  in  formula 
(6)  Art.  129,  and  proceeding  as  before,  we  get 

du        du       du 
dx        dy       dz 

JPu      ^dht        dH  d^u  d^u 

cte*     ^  dy^         di'  dxdy  dzdx 

d'u        f         . 

&a  &o.  &o. 

These  formulae  are  due  to  Euler,  and  are  of  importance 
in  the  general  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces,  as  well  as  in 
other  applications  of  analysis. 

The  preceding  method  of  proof  is  taken  from  Lagrange's 
Micanique  Analytique. 

M  2 
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OHAPTEE  IX. 

ifATTMA    AND  MINIMA  OF   FUNCTIONS  OF  A  SINGLE   VARIABLE. 

133.  Definitloii  of  a  Maximum  or  a  Mtnlmum. — If  any 

function  inorease  oontinuously  as  the  variable  on  which  it  de- 
pends increases  up  to  a  certain  value,  and  diminish  for  higher 
values  of  the  variable,  then,  in  passing  from  its  increasing  to  its 
decreasing  stage,  the  function  attains  what  is  called  a  maximum 
value. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  fimction  decrease  as  the  variable 
increases  up  to  a  certain  value,  and  increase  for  higher  values 
of  the  variable,  the  function  passes  through  a  miniftium  stage. 

Many  cases  of  maxima  and  minima  can  be  best  determined 
without  the  aid  of  the  Differential  Calculus ;  we  shall  com- 
mence with  a  few  geometrical  and  algebraic  examples  of  this 
class. 

134.  Oeometrlcal  £xample. — To  find  the  area  of  the 
greatest  triangle  which  can  be  inscribed  in  a  given  ellipse.  Sup- 
pose the  ellipse  projected  orthogonally  into  a  circle ;  then  any 
triangle  inscribed  m  the  ellipse  is  projected  into  a  triangle 
inscribed  in  the  circle,  and  the  areas  of  the  triangles  are  to 
one  another  in  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  ellipse  to  that  of 
the  circle  (Salmon's  Conies,  Art.  368).  Hence  the  triangle  in 
the  ellipse  is  a  maximum  when  that  in  the  circle  is  a  maxi- 
mum ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  maximum  triangle  is  evidently 
equilateral,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  its  area  is  to  that  of  the 

circle  as  v^  to  47r.  Hence  the  area  of  the  greatest  triangle 
inscribed  in  the  ellipse  is 

Sab^s 


where  d,  5  are  the  semiaxes.  * 

Moreover,  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  is  evidently  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 
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EXAHPLXS, 

1.  Proye  tliat  the  area  of  the  greatest  ellipse  inscrihed  in  a  given  triangle  is 
y —  (area  of  the  triangle). 

2.  Find  the  area  of  the  least  ellipse  circumscrihed  to  a  given  triangle. 

3.  Place  a  chord  of  a  given  length  in  an  ellipse,  so  that  its  distance  from  the 
centre  shall  he  a  maximum. 

The  lines  joining  its  extremities  to  the  centre  must  he  conjugate  diameters. 

4.  Show  that  the  preceding  construction  is  impossihle  when  the  length  of 

the  given  chord  is  >a^  2  or  <l\/  7. ;  where  a  and  h  are  the  semiaxes  of  the 
ellipse.  Prove  in  this  case  that  if  the  distance  of  the  chord  from  the  centre  he 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum  the  chord  is  parallel  to  an  axis  of  the  curve. 

5.  A  chord  of  an  ellipse  passes  through  a  given  point,  find  when  the  triangle 
formed  hy  joining  its  extremities  to  the  centre  is  a  maximum. 

6.  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  maximum  polygon  of  n  sides,  inscrihed  in  a 

ft  lit 

given  ellipse,  is  represented  hy  -  ah  sin  — . 

2  n 

135.  Algebraic  Examples  of  Maxima  and  Minima. 

— Many  cases  of  maxima  and  minima  can  be  solved  by  ordi- 
nary algebra.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  one  simple 
class  of  examples. 

Let /(a*)  represent  the  function  whose  maximum  or  mini- 
mum values  are  required,  and  suppose  u  «=/(«;),  and  solve 
for  X ;  then  the  values  of  u  for  which  x  changes  from  real  to 
imaginary  J  are  the  solutions  of  the  problem.  This  method  is, 
in  general,  inapplicable  when  the  equation  in  a?  is  beyond  the 
second  degree.  We  shall  illustrate  the  process  by  a  few  ex- 
amples : — 

Examples. 

I.  To  divide  a  number  into  two  parts  such  that  their  product  shall  be  a 
maximum. 

Let  a  denote  the  numberi  x  one  of  the  parts,  then  a;  (a  —  1;)  is  to  be  a  mazi« 
mum,  by  hypothesis. 

Here  u  =  *(«  -  ar),  or  a^  -  oa?  +  w  =  o ; 

solving  for  x  we  get 


a        \a' 


accordingly,  the  maximum  value  of  «  is  — ,  since  greater  values  would  make  z 
imaginliry. 


\ 
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s 
2.  To  find  tlie  maximiim  and  minimum  values  of  the  fraction 


««+i 


TT  *  -^  *  '        \/(i  -  2«)(l  +  2«) 

Here  uss  — ,  or  «•+  i  =-;••.«  =  —  +  ^^—^ -^ '• 

ar  +  I  U  2U  2U 

In  this  case  we  infer  that  the  maximnm  and  minimum  yalues  of  u  are  -  and 

2 

— ;  and  the  proposed  fraction  accordingly  lies  between  the  limits  -  and 

for  all  real  yalues  of  x. 

These  results  can  be  also  easily  established,  as  follows.   We  have  in  all  cases 

(«  +  y)' =  («  -  y)' +  4«y. 

Accordingly,  if  a?  -i-  y  be  given,  xi/  is  greatest  when  a;  -  y  =  o,  or  when  x—ff. 
Conversely,  if  xy  be  given,  the  least  value  of  a:  +  y  is  when  x  =  y. 

Hence,  denoting  %y  by  a'',  the  minimum  value  of  a;  +  —  is  2a,  for  positive 

X 

values  of  x. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  when  a  function  attains  a  maximum  value,  its  in- 
verse becomes  a  minimum ;  and  vio$  versd, 

XI 

Accordingly,  the  max.  value  of  -r r  is  — ,  under  the  same  condition. 

a?'  +  fl*      2a 

3.  Find  the  greatest  value  of ,, 

®  (a  +  «)(*  +  a?) 

(a  +  a?)  (^  +  x)  ^,-  :^„«  .,  <**  _L  -. ;-  .  «;«  .    .  ^       /IT 

JoLere is  to  be  a  mmimum,  or  —  +  s  is  a  min«  ;•••*=  v  od, 

X  X 

and  the  max.  value  in  question  is  -, — rz t-t;  . 

(-/«  +  ^/by 
(g+fl)(g+g) 

Iz  ^  n  —  lis  it  •{■  h  -^  c\ 
Let  a?  +  0  B  s,  and  the  fraction  becomes  -^ • 

In  order  that  this  should  have  a  real  min.  value,  (a  —  0)  (3  —  e)  must  be  posi- 
tive ;  i.  e.  the  value  of  0  must  not  lie  between  those  of  a  and  &,  &c. 

5*  Find  the  least  value  of  a  tan  0  +  3  cot  0.  Ans,  i^ ah, 

6.  Prove  that  the  expression ; will  always  lie  between  two  fixed 

finite  limits  if  a«  +  0'  >  o^  and  3'  <  40*;  that  there  will  be  two  limits  between 
which  it  cannot  lie  if  a>  +  0^  >  0&  and  ^^  >  4  0^ :  and  that  it  will  be  capable  of  all 
values  if  a*  +  0*  <  oi. 

136.  To  find  the  Maximum  and  Minimnm  Talnes 
of 

aa?  +  2hxy  +  cy' 


dc^  +  iVony  +  d^f"* 
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X 

Let  u  denote  the  proposed  fraction,  and  substitute  s  f or  ~ ; 

if 

then  we  get 

or  (a  -  du)%^  +  2  (6  -  6'w)s  +  c  -  d'w  =  o. 

Solving  for  2,  this  gives 


{a-c(u)%'\-b-l/u  =  ± v/(6 - 6'w)' -  (a - c^u)  {c - cu).        (2) 

There  are  three  cases,  according  as  the  roots  of  the  equation 

{V^-a'(f)  tt*+  (flkJ'+m'-  iblTju-^-h^-ac^o  (3) 

are  real  and  unequal,  real  and  equal,  or  imaginary. 

(i).  Let  the  roots  be  real  and  unequal,  and  denoted  by 
a  and  /3  (of  which  j3  is  the  greater) ;  then,  if  6'*  -  o'c'  >  o,  we 
shall  have 


Here,  so  long  as  t«  is  not  greater  than  a,  z  is  real ;  but 
when  u>  a  and  <  /3,  2  becomes  imaginary ;  consequently,  the 
lesser*  root  (a)  is  a  maximum  value  of  u.  In  like  manner,  it 
can  be  easily  seen  that  the  greater  root  (/3)  is  a  minimum. 

Accordingly,  when  the  roots  of  the  denominator,  da!'  +  iVx 
+  c^  B  o,  are  real  and  unequal,  the  fraction  admits  of  aU  pos- 
sible, positive,  or  negative  values,  with  the  exception  of  tnose 
which  lie  between  a  and  j3. 

If  either  (^  »  o,  or  c^^  =  o,  the  radical  becomes 


V  y{u  -  «)  (t*  -  /3), 

and,  as  before,  the  greater  root  is  a  minimum,  and  the  lesser 
a  maximum,  value  of  u. 

*  In  general,  in  seeking  the  maximum  or  minimum  values  of  y  from  the 
equation,  y  »  <P(^)t  i^  ^^^  ^  values  of  y  between  the  limits  a  and  0,  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  jT  are  imaginary,  whUe  x  is  real  when  y  =  a,  or  ^  =  i3 ;  then 
it  is  eviaent  tiiat  the  lesser  of  the  quantities,  a,  i3,  is  a  maximum,  and  the  greater 
a  minimum,  value  of  y.  This  result  also  admits  of  a  simple  geometrical  proof, 
by  considering  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =  <l>{x). 
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(2.)  When  o  =  /3,  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is 
positive  for  all  values  of  w,  and  consequently  u  does  not  admit 
of  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value. 

(3.)  "When  the  roots  a  and  /3  are  imaginary,  the  expres- 
sion under  the  radical  sign  is  necessarily  positive,  and  u  in 
this  case  also  does  not  admit  of  either  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum value. 

Hence,  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  fraction  admits  of  all 
possible  values  between  +  00  and  -  00 . 

In  the  preceding,  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are  sup- 
posed real ;  if  they  be  imaginary,  i.e.  if  6'*  -  cid  <  o,  we  have 


{a  -a'u)z  +  h-'Vu^±y  {dd  -  V^)  {u  -  a)  {13-u). 

It  is  easily  seen  that  2  is  imaginary  for  all  values  of  u 
except  those  lying  between  a  and  /3.  Accordingly,  the  greater 
root  is  a  maximum,  and  the  lesser  a  minimum,  value  of  u. 

Hence,  in  this  case,  the  fraction  represented  by  u  lies  be- 
tween the  limits  a  and  /3  for  all  real  values  of  x  and  y. 

137.  ituadrattc  for  determining  z, — Again,  the  value 
of  Zf  corresponding  to  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value  of  u^ 
must  satisfy  the  equation 

[a  -  a^u)z  +  6  -  y ti  «  o. 

Substituting  for  «  in  (i)  its  value  derived  from  this  latter 
equation,  we  obtain  the  following  quadratic  in  z : 

(06'  -  bcTjz*  +z{a(f''  ccT)  +  J^j'  -  cb'  =  o.  (4) 

• 

This  equation  determines  the  values  of  z  which  correspond 
to  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  u.  It  can  be  easily 
seen  that  if  the  roots  of  equation  (3)  are  real  so  also  are  those 
of  (4) ;  and  vice  versd. 

The  student  will  observe  in  the  preceding  investigation 
that  when  u  attains  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value,  the 
corresponding  equation  in  2,  obtained  from  (2),  has  equal 
roots.  This  is,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  the  next  Article, 
the  essential  criterion  of  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value,  in 
general. 
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Find  the  maximum  or  TniTiimiiTn  values  of  ti  in  the  follow- 
ing cases : — 

Examples. 

a?'  +  2ic  +  1 1  5        • 

1.  11  =  — .  Jns,  M  8  2,  a  max.,  n  •=  7-  a  mm. 

»*  +  4«  +  10  6 

a?'  -  a?  +  I  2-23? 

2.  n  =  -=- «  I  +  -5- . 

1— a?  .ar'  +  a?— I 

is  a  max.  or  a  min.  according  as is  a  min.  or  a  max.,  i.  e. 


X*  -^  X-  I  i~a? 


as a?  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

I  —X 


.*.  a;=s  o,  or  «=  2  ;  the  former  gives  a  maximum,  tlie  latter  a  minimum  solution. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  general  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions for  a  maximum  and  minimum,  by  aid  of  the  principles 
of  the  Differential  Calculus. 

138.  Conditloii  for  a  Maximum  or  Minimum. — If 

the  increment  of  a  variable,  a?,  be  positive,  then  the  corre- 
sponding increment  of  any  function,  f{x),  has  the  same  sign 
as  that  of /'(a?),  by  Art.  6 ;  hence,  as  x  increases, /(a;)  increases 
or  diminishes  according  as /'(a?)  is  positive  or  negative. 

Consequently,  when  f[x)  changes  from  an  increasing  to  a 
decreasing  state j  or  vice  versd,  its  derived  function  f\x)  must 
change  its  sign.  Let  o  be  a  value  of  x  corresponding  to  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  value  oif{x) ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
a  maximum  we  must  have  for  small  values  of  A, 

f{a)  >f{a  +  A),  and/(a)  >/(a  -  A) ; 
and,  for  a  minimum, 

f{a)  <f{a^h),  and/(fl)  <f{a-h). 
Accordingly,  in  either  case  the  expressions 
f{a^h)-f{a),  sjidf{a-h)'f{a), 
have  both  the  same  sign. 
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Again,  by  formulflB*  (29),  Art.  75,  we  have 
f{a  +  h)  -f{a)  =  hf{a)  +  -^/'(a  +  Oh), 

/(a  -  A)  -/(fl)  =  -  h/{a)  +  -^/'(a  -  OJi). 

Now,  when  h  is  very  small,  and  /"(«)  finite,  the  second 
term  in  the  right-hand  side  in  each  of  these  equations  is  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  first,  and  hence /(a  +  A)  -f{a) 
and  f{a  -  A)  -  f{a)   cannot  have  the  same  sign  unless 

Hence,  the  values  of  x  which  render  f{x)  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  are  in  general  roots  of  the  derived  equation  ^{x)  =  o. 

This  resnit  can  also  be  arrived  at  from  geometrical 
considerations ;  for,  let  y  =  f{x)  be  the  equation  of  a  curve, 
then,  at  a  point  from  which  the  ordinate  ^attains  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum  value,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is  evidently 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x ;  and,  consequently  f{x)  =  o,  by 
Art.  10. 

Moreover,  if  a?  be  eliminated  between  the  equations 
f[x)  =  u  and /'(a?)  =  o,  the  roots  of  the  resulting  equation  in 
u  are,  in  general,  the  maximum  and  Tnim'TrmTn  values  of /(a?). 

This  is  the  extension  of  the  principle  arrived  at  in 
Art.  134. 

Again,  since /'(a)  =  o,  we  have 


/(a  +  h)  -/{a)  =  ;^r(«  +  Oh), 


(5) 


*  In  the  inyestigation  of  maxima  and  minima  giyen  aboye,  Lagrange's  form 
of  Taylor's  Theorem  has  been  employed.  For  students  who  are  unacquainted 
with  this  form  of  the  Theorem,  it  may  be  obseryed  that  the  conditions  for  a 
maximum  or  minimum  can  be  readily  established  from,  the  form  of  Taylor's 
Series  giyen  in  Art.  54,  yiz., 

/(«  +  *)  -/(«)  =  A/ W  +  ^,f»  +  7-^  /"(»)  +  &c. ; 

1.2  I  •  2  •  3 

for  when  h  is  yery  small  and  the  coefficients /(a), /^  (a),  &c.  finite,  it  is  eyident 
that  the  sign  of  tiie  series  at  the  right-hand  side  depends  on  that  of  its  first 
term,  and  hence  all  the  results  arriyed  at  in  the  aboye  and  the  subsequent 
Articles  can  be  readily  established. 
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But  the  expressions  at  the  left-hand  side  in  these  equations 
are  both  positive  for  small  values  of  h  when /"(a)  is  positive ; 
and  negative,  when  f'{a)  is  negative ;  therefore  f{a)  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as  f'{a)  is  negative  or 
positive. 

If,  however, /"(a)  vanish  along  with  /'(«),  we  have,  by 
Art.  75, 

/{a  +  h)  ^f(a)  =  --^r{a)  +  —^-—f^{a  +  9h), 

/{a  -  h)  -f{a)  =  -^r\a)  +      /'       p-{a  -  B,h). 

Hence  it  follows  that  in  this  case,  f{a)  is  neither  a 
maximum  nor  a  minimum  unless  f"(a)  also  vanish;  but  if 
f'\a)  «  o,  then /(a)  is  a  maximum  when  /^^(a)  is  negative, 
and  a  minimimi  when /^^  (a)  is  positive. 

In  general,  let/(")(a)  be  the  first  derived  function  that 
does  not  vanish  ;  then,  if  wbe  odd, /(a)  is  neither  a  maximum 
nor  a  minimum;  if  n  be  even, /(a)  is  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum according  as/C")  [a]  is  negative  or  positive. 

The  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  plane  curves  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
geometrical  interpretation  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  this 
and  the  subsequent  Articles. 

Examples. 

I.    fiBaBm«  + ftcosd?. 
Here  the  Tnaiiimim  and  minimum  values  are  given  by  the  equation 

3-  =  a  COS*-  isind^so,  or  tana;s-. 
dz  '  b 

Hence,  the  max.  value  of  n  ia  */a^  +  *«,  and  the  min.  is  -  ^/a*  +  4».  This  is 
also  evident  independently,  since  u  may  be  written  in  the  fonn 

\/fl«  +  ^sin(«+a), 

where  tan  a  «  ~. 

a 


2.    fis=«  — sm«. 

du  d^n  dht 


In  this  case       -r-  =  i  —  cos  «,     -—  =  sin  a:,     v^  «  cos  « 
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du  tPu  (flu 

Accordingly,  if    -  =  o,  we  have  —  «=  o,  and  ^  =  »• 

Consequently,  the  function  x  —  nnx  does  not  admit  of  either  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  yaLue. 

This  result  can  also  he  easily  seen  from  geometrical  considerations. 

3.    M  ss  a  cos  «  +  6  cos  2a;,  a  and  b  heing  hoth  positive. 

du 
Here  3-  »  -  a  sin  ^  -  2b  sin  ig^ 

ax 

•— ;  =  -  a  cos  X  —  43  cos  2». 

The  maximum  and  minimum  values  are  given  hy  the  equation  a  sin  4;  +  2h 
sin  2d;  =  o : 

.'.  we  have,  (i),  sin  d?  =  o ;    or  (2),  cos  ^  =  —r* 

The  simplest  solution  of  (i)  is  a;  =  o,  in  which  case 

d^u 

consequently  this  gives  a  maximum  solution. 

Again,  let  jt  &=  ir,  and  we  have  u  =  b  -  a,  —  =  a  —  4^ ;  consequently  this 

gives  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  solution,  according  as  a  is  <  or  >  4^. 

d^u 
If  «  =  43,  we  get  when  «  =  ir,  ^-7  =  0. 

dx^ 

On  proceeding  to  the  next  differentiation  we  have 

dhi 

^  =  a  (sin  9+  ion  2«),  ss  o  when  «  8  v. 

d^u 
-^S^)    TJ.  ^  ^  (cob  jT  +  4  cos  2a;)  =  3a.      Consequently  the  solution  is  a 

minimum  in  this  case. 

Again,  the  solution  (2)  is  impossible  unless  a  he  less  than  4^.    In  this  case, 

L  e.  when  a  <  4^,  we  easily  find  -j-,  positive,  and  accordingly  this  gives  a  min. 

value  of  «,  viz.  —  --  —  J, 

00 

4.  Find  the  value  of  x  for  which  sec  a;  —  jp  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

Ana.  sino:  =  -^ . 
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139.  Application  to  Rational  Algebraic  £xpres« 
sions. — Suppose  f{x)  a  rational  function  containing  no 
fractional  powet  of  a?,  and  let  the  real  roots  of  /{x)  =  o, 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  be  a,  /3,  7,  &c. ;  no  two  of 
which  are  supposed  equal. 

Then       f[x)  ^  {x  -  a)[x  -  P)  {x  -  y)  .  .  . 

and  /'(a)=(a-/3)(a-7)  .  .  . 

But  by  hypothesis,  a  -  /3,  a  -  7,  &c.  are  all  positive ;  hence 
/"(a)  is  also  positive,  and  consequently  a  corresponds  to  a 
minimum  value  oif{x). 

Again,  /'(^)  =  (/3  -  a)  03  -  7) 

here  j3  -  a  is  negative,  and  the  remaining  factors  are  positive ; 
hence /"(j3)  is  negative,  and/(/3)  a  maximum. 
Similarly, /(7)  is  a  minimum,  &c. 

140.  Maxima  and  Minima  Talues  occur  alter- 
nately.— We  have  seen  that  this  principle  holds  in  the  case 
just  considered. 

A  general  proof  can  easily  be  given  as  follows  : — Suppose 
f{x)  a  maximum  when  x  =  a,  and  also  when  a?  =  6,  where  b  is 
the  greater ;  then  when  x  =  a  +  hy  the  function  is  decreasing, 
and  when  a?  =  6  -  A,  it  is  increasing  (where  A  is  a  small  incre- 
ment) ;  but  in  passing  from  a  decreasing  to  an  increasing 
state  it  must  pass  through  a  minimum  value ;  hence  between 
two  maxima  one  minimum  at  least  must  exist. 

In  like  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  between  two  minima 
one  maximum  must  exist. 

141.  Cafic  of  Equal  Roots. — ^Again,  if  the  equation 
f{x)  =s  o  has  two  roots  each  equal  to  a,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

In  this  case  /"(a)  =  o,/'"(a)  =  zxp  (a),  and  accordingly, 
from  Art.  138,  a  corresponds  to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum  value  of  the  function /(a;). 

In  general,  if /'(a?)  have  n  roots  equal  to  a,  then 

f{x)  =  (w-ayrp{x). 

Here,  when  n  is  even,  /(a)  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum  solution  :  and  when  n  is  odd, /(a)  is  a  maximum  or 
a  minimum  according  as  \p(a)  is  negative  or  positive. 


u 
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142.  €ase  where  f\x)  «  00.  The  inyestigation  in 
Art.  138  shows  that  a  funotion  in  general  changes  its  sign  in 
passing  through  zero. 

In  like  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  a  funotion  ohanges 
its  sign,  in  general,  id.  passing  through  an  infinite  value;  i.e.  if 
0(a)  =  00,  0 (a  -  A)  and  0(a  +  A)  have  in  geneval  opposite  signs, 
for  small  values  of  h. 

For,  if  u  and  -  represent  any  function  and  its  reciprocal, 
they  have  necessarily  the  same  sign ;  because  if  ti  be  positive, 
-  is  positive,  and  if  negative,  negative. 

Suppose  U19  Uiy  f«8,  three  successive  values  of  Uj  and 
1     1     1   the  corresponding  reciprocals. 

Wl  U2  th  JT  O  JT 

Then,  if  Ua  =  o,  by  Art.  138,  Ui  and  w«  have  in  general 
opposite  signs. 

Hence,  if  —  =  00 ,  —  and  —  have  also  opposite  signs ;  and 

Ut  Ui  Uz 

we  infer  that  the  values  of  x  which  satisfy  the  equation /'(a?) 
=  00  may  furnish  maxima  and  minima  values  oi/{x). 

143.  We  now  return  to  the  equation 

in  which  n  is  supposed  to  have  any  real  value,  positive,  nega- 
tive, integral,  or  fractional. 

In  this  case,  when  x  =  ayj^(x)  is  zero  or  infinity  according 
as  n  is  positive  or  negative. 

To  determine  whether  the  corresponding  value  oi/{x)  is 
a  real  maximum  or  minimum,  we  shall  investigate  whetner 
/"{x)  changes  its  sign  or  not  as  x  passes  through  a. 

When  x^a  +  hf    f{a-{-h)=^h^yp{a-{-h\ 

„  a?  =  a-A,    /(a-A)  =  (-A)*)//(a-A): 

paow,  when  h  is  infinitely  small,  \p{a+h)  and  xf/ia-h)  become 
each  ultimately  equial  to  ^(a) :  and  therefore  /'(a  +  h)  and 
f\a  -  h)  have  the  same  or  opposite  signs  according  as  ( -  i)* 
is  positive  or  negative. 
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(i).  If  n  be  an  even  integer, -positiYe  or  negative, /'(a?)  does 
not  change  sign  in  passing  through  a,  and  accordingly  a  cor- 
responds to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  solution. 

(2).  If  n  be  an  odd  integer,  positive  or  negative,  f\a  +  h) 
and /'(a  -  h)  have  opposite  signs,  and  a  corresponds  to  a  real 
maximimi  or  Ttiinimum. 

2r  *j» 

(3).  If  n  be  a  fraction  of  the  form  ±  — ,  then  (  -  i) 

P 

=  1^=1,  and  a  corresponds  to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum. 

3r+i  1 

(2r  +1)  *  p  r 

(4).  If  »  be  of  the  form  ±5^.  then  (-X)       =(-x); 

this  is  imaginary  Up  be  even,  but  has  a  real  value  ( -  i)  when 
p  is  odd.  In  the  former  case, /'(a  -A)  becomes  imaginary  ;  in 
the  latter,/'(a  +  A)  and /'(a -A)  have  opposite  signs,  and /(a) 
is  a  real  maximum  or  minimum. 

Thus  in  all  cases  of  real  maximum  and  minimimi  values 
the  index  n  must  be  the  quotient  of  two  odd  numbers. 


Examples. 

I.  f(x)  =  or*  +  2bx  +  c. 

b 

Here  /'(a?)  =  2(0*  +  ft)  =  o ;        hence  »  as — , 

f'(x)  =  2a. 

Ail  —  £' 

And  — — —  18  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  yalue  of  as^  +  "^hx  +  0,  aocording 
a 

as  a  is  negatiye  or  positive. 

a.  /(«)  =  aa;>  -  i5««  +  363?  +  10. 

Hew  f(*)  =  6(«3  _  5*  +  6)  =  6(a?  -  2)  (»  -  3). 

(i.)  Let «  s  1 ;  then/'(«)  is  negative ;  hence /(a)  or  38  is  a  maximum 

(2.)  Let  a;  =  3  ;  then/  "(«)  is  positive;  hence  /  (3)  or  37  is  a  mmimum. 
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It  is  eTident  that  neither  of  these  Talues  is  an  ahsolute  Tnaiimnm  or  mini- 
mum ;  for  when  a:  =  00  ,  f(x)  =  ao  ,  and  when  «  =5  -  ©o  ,  f(x)  =  —  00  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  proposed  function  admits  of  all  possible  yalues,  positiye  or  negatiye. 

Again,  neither  +  00  nor  —  00  is  a  proper  maximum  or  minimum  yalue,  because 
for  large  yalues  of  jt,  f(x)  constantly  increases  in  one  case,  and  constantly  dimi- 
nishes in  the  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  as  x  increases  from  —  00  to  +  2,  f{x)  increases  from,  -co 
to  38  ;  aa  X  increases  from  2  to  Z^fix)  diminishes  from  38  to  37  ;  and  as  a;  in- 
creases from  3tooc,^(d;)  incicabes  from  37  to  00.  When  considered  geome- 
trically, the  preceding  inyestigation  shows  that  in  the  curye  represented  by  the 
equation 

y  =  2a^  -  i5j;«  +  36*  +  10, 

the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  points  a;  =  2,  y  =  38  ;  and  a;  =  3, 
y  s=  37  ;  and  that  the  ordinate  is  a  maximum  in  the  former,  and  a  Tnim'tmini  in 
the  latter  case,  &c 

3.  f{x)  =  a  +  6  («  -  e)h  Ant.  smc.    Neither  a  max.  nor  a  min. 

4.  f{x)  =  &  +  «(«-  a)t  +  d{x  -  a)t. 
Substitute  a  +  A  for  x,  and  the  equation  becomes 

alBo  /(a  -  A)  =  *  +  chi  +  d^ ; 

but  when  A  is  very  small  h^  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  At,  and  accordingly  b 
is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  value  oif{x)  according  as  e  is  positive  or  negative. 

5.  f{x)  =  5a:«  +  iiiP*  -  i5ic*  -  ^oa^  +  i^x^  +  60a;  +  17. 

Am,  x^±i  gives  neither  a  max.  nor  a  min. ;  x  =~  2  gives  a  min. 

Ix  -  i)  (a?  -  6) 

6.  ^ L__  .    Let  X  —  10  =  «,  and  the  fraction  becomes 

x—  10 

(g  +  9)(g+4)  ,,,^,,^36 
,  or  «  +  13  +  — . 

s  z 

36 

The  maximum  and  minimum  values  are  given  by  the  equation  i  -  ^  =  o; 

.-.  e  =  ±6,  and  hence  x^  16  or  4;  the  former  gives  a  minimum,  the  latter 
a  maximum  value  of  the  fraction. 

Hence  /'(^)  =  gzil!  (^  +  5). 

If  j;  =  ^tf(x)  ifl  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum;  if  a?  =  —  S%f{^)  is  a 
maximum. 


,-  ,  ,..       »  oaf  -^  zhxy  +  cy*  177 

Jfer.  and  Mm.  of  -7 ~ r-;* 

flaj»  +  20 xy-^-  cy^ 

Again,  the  leciprooal  function  \— — f^  is  evidently  a  max.  when  « as  -  i ; 

{x  -  i)' 

for  if  we  substitute  for  a;,'  —  i  +  A,  and  -  i  —  A,  successively,  the  resulting 

values  are  both  negative  ;  and  consequently  the  proposed  function  is  a  minimum 

in  this  case. 

This  furnishes  an  example  of  a  solution  corresponding  to  /'(jt)  =  00.    See 

Art.  142. 

144.  We  shall  now  return  to  the  fraction 

oof  +  2hxy  +  ct/^ 
dx^  +  ih'xy  +  cy*' 

the  maximiun  and  minimnm  values  of  which  have  been  already 
considered  in  Art.  136. 

Write  as  before  the  equation  in  the  form 

2'(a  -  fl^«)  +  2%{h  -  b'u)  +  (c  -  c'u)  =  o, 

where  «  =  - 
P 

du 
Differentiate  with  respect  to  s,  and,  as  -7-  =^  o  for  a  maxi- 

mum  or  a  minimum,  we  have 

z{a  -  a'u)  +  (6  -  b'u)  =  o. 

Multiply  this  latter  equation  by  s,  and  subtract  from  the 
former,  when  we  get 

2(6  -  J'w)  +  ((?  -  c'u)  =  o. 

Hence,  eliminating  z  between  these  equations,  we  obtain 

{a  -  a'u)  (c  -  (fu)  =  (6  -  b'u)\ 

or        f**(aV  -  b'')  -  u{ac'  +  ca'  -  2  JS')  +  {ac  -  6')  =  o ;     (3) 

the  same  equation  (3)  as  before. 
The  quadratic  for  2, 

z^{ab'  -  ba")  +  z{a(f  -  caf)  +  b(f  -  cV  =  o,  (4) 

is  obtained  by  eliminating  w  from  the  two  preceding  linear 
equations. 

N 
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This  equation  can  also  be  written  in  a  determinant  iorm^ 
as  follows : — 


I      -I        r 

ale 
J        V       i{ 


=  o. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  in  (3)  are  in- 
variants  of  the  quadratic  expressions  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  proposed  fraction,  as  is  evident  from  the 
principle  that  its  maximum  and  minimum  values  cannot  be 
altered  by  linear  transformations. 

This  result  can  also  be  proved  as  follows : — 


Let 


u 


aX^  +  2bXY^cT^ 
dX"  +  iVXY  +  c^r" 


where  J,  Y  denote  any  functions  of  x  and  y ;  then  in  seeking 
the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  u  we  may  substitute 

X 

%  for  •=,  when  it  becomes 


u  = 


flfs'  +  262  +  c 
aV  +  iVz  +  (T 


and  we  obviously  get  the  mme  maximum  and  minimum  values 
for  «,  whether  we  regard  it  as  determined  from  the  original 
fraction  or  from  the  equivalent  fraction  in  2. 

Again,  let  X,  Y  be  linear  functions  of  x  and  y,  i.  e. 

X  =  /a;  +  my^     Y  ^Vx  \  rriy^ 
then  u  becomes  of  the  form 

Ax^  +  zBxy  +  (7// 

where  Ay  B,  (7,  A\  B^  C\  denote  the  coefficients  in  the  trans- 
formed expressions  ;  hence,  since  the  quadratics  which  deter- 
mine the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  u  must  have  the 
same  roots  in  both  cases,  we  have 

AC'B^  \{ac  -  b%  AC'+  CA'  -  23^  =  \{a(f  ^-cd --ibb'), 

A'C  -  jB'^  =  A(«V  -  V').  Q.E.B. 
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It  can  be  seen  without  difficulty  that 

X  «  (&w'  -  mr)\ 

We  shall  illustrate  the  use  of  the  equations  (3)  and  (4)  by 
applying  them  to  the  following  question,  which  occurs  in  the 
determination  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  any  point 
on  a  curved  surface. 

145.  To  find  tbe  Maxima  and  Minima  ¥alues  of 

r  cos*a  +  28  cos  a  cos/3  +  ^  cos'jS, 

where  cos  a  and  cos  /3  are  connected  by  the  equation 

(i  +^')  cos'a  +  2pq  cos  a  cos  /3  +  (i  +  q^)  cos'jS  =  i, 

and  jt7,  q,  r,  «,  t  are  independent  of  a  and  j3. 

Denoting  the  proposed  expression  by  w,  and  substituting 
J,     cos  a  , 

cosp 

fg*  +  28Z  +  t 


(i  +jo')2'  +  2pqs  +  (l  +  J*)' 

The  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  this  fraction,  by 
the  preceding  Article,  are  given  by  the  quadratic 

w'{i  +y +  j')-w{(i+5'')r-  2pq8+  {i+p^)t)  +r^-«*  =  o;   (6) 

cos   CI 

while  the  corresponding  values  of  z  or ^  are  given  by 

«'{(i  +p^)s  -pqr]  +2{(i  +p^)t-  (i  +  ^)r] 

'^[pqt'{i+q')8)^o*  (7) 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  roots  of  the  denominator 
in  the  proposed  fraction  ai'e  imaginary,  and,  consequently,  the 
values  of  the  fraction  lie  between  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
(6),  in  accordance  with  Art.  136. 


♦  Lacroix,  Dif,  Cal.,  pp.  575,  576. 
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146.  To  And  the  Ma^tmem  and  lilnlmnm  Radlva 
Wector  of  the  Ellipse 

ax^  +  zhxy  +  cy*  -  i. 
(i).  Suppose  the  axes  reotangular ;  then 

r'sd^  +  ^istobea  maximum  or  a  Tninimuin^ 

OS 

Let  -  =  2,  and  we  get 

y 

«*  +  I 


flw*  +  2bz  +  e 


Henoe  the  quadratio  which  determines  the  maximum  and 
minimum  distances  from  the  centre  is 

f*{ac  -  V)  -  r*(a  +  c)  +  i  =  o. 
The  other. quadratio,  viz. 

boi^  -  (a-  c)xy  -  J^  =  o, 

gives  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  curve. 

(2.)  If  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  inclined  at  an  angle  cii, 
then 

r*  =  aj*  +  ^  +  2xy  cos  w 

«'  +  22  cos  w  +  I 

■»  _^_^___^^_^^_____„  • 

(72*  +  2J2  +  C      ' 

ahd  the  quadratio  becomes  in  this  case 

r*  (ac  -  6')  -  r*  (a  +  c  -  26  cos  w)  +  sin*ai  «  o, 

the  coefficients  in  which  are  the  invariants  of  the  quadratio 
expressions  forming  the  numerator  and  denominator  in  the 
expression  for  r*. 

The  equation  which  determines  the  directions  of  the  axes 
^t  the  oonio  can  also  be  easily  written  down  in  this  case. 
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147.  To  iiiTestlgate  the  MaEtmnin  and  ItHmlmnm 
¥alues  of 


a'a^  +  3iVy  +  ^(fxi/^  +  (fy** 


X 


Substituting  z  for  -,  aaid  denoting  the  fraction  by  w,  we  have 

y 


u  = 


az^  +  3^2'  +  3c«  +  rf 


fl'2'  +  3JV  +  3c's  +  cT 

Proceeding,  as  in  Art.  144,  we  find  that  the  values  of  u  and  8 
are  given  by  aid  of  the  two  quadratics 

az^  •{-  2bz  +  c=  {a'z^  +  2b'z  +  cQw, 

Ja^  +  2C2  +  rf=  (6V  +  2c's  +  d^u.     . 

Eliminating  w  between  these  equations,  we  get  the  following 
biquadratic  in  z  : — 

z'{ab'  -  ba')  +  2z^{a(f  -  caO  +  z^ad'  -  c^d  +  3(6/  -  cb")] 

+  2s(Jfl?'  -  db")  +  (erf'  -  c'rf)  =  o.  (8) 

Eliminating  z  between  the  same  equations,  we  obtain  a 
biquadratic  in  u,  whose  roots  are  the  maxima  and  minima 
values  of  the  proposed  fraction.  Again,  as  in  Art.  144,  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  the  coeflBoients  in  the  equation  in  u 
are  invariants  of  the  cubics  in  the  numerator  and  ddnominator 
of  the  fraction. 

148.  To  cut  the  Maximum  and  Miiiiiiiuni  Ellipse 
from  a  Riglit  Cone  i»¥liicli  stands  on  a  given  circular 
base. — ^Let  AD  represent  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  and  suppose  £P  to  be  the 
axis  major  of  the  required  section;  0 
its  centre ;  a,  J,  its  semi-axes.  Through 
0  and  P  draw  iilf  and  Pit  parallel  to 
BC.  Then  £P  =  2a,  b'  =  LO  .  OM 
(Euclid,  Book  iii.,  Pr.  35).;  but  iO 

-^^,  OM^—; .-.  b'^-.BO.  PR. 

4 


22 
Hence  BP^  .  PR  is  to  be  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 


Fi^.  7, 
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Let  L  BAD  -  a,  PBC  ^d,BC-^  e. 
Then  BP^BC- 


sin  BPC     cos  (fl  -  a)* 

Bin  PiiJ?      cos  (0  -  a)  * 

008  (d  +  a)  . 
•••  t*  =  — ;;ta — (  18  a  maximum  or  a  immmnm. 
cos'  (fl  -  a) 

TT  eft*      sin20-2sin2a  .      « 

ilenoe    -^  = 3-77; r —  =  o ;    /.  sm2fl  =  2 sm2a. 

dO         cos*  {B  -  a) 

The  solution  becomes  impossible  when  2  sin  2a  >  i ;  i.e.  if 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  be  >  30°. 

The  problem  admits  of  two  solutions  when  a  is  less  than 
15°.    For,  if  01  be  the  least  value  of  Q  derived  from  the 

equation  sin 20  s  2 sin 2a ;  then  the  value 0i  evidently 

gives  a  second  solution. 

Again,  by  differentiation,  we  get 

d^U  2COS20      /    ,  .       A  .X 

"iTn  =  — TTTi \  (when  smzd  =  2  sm2a). 

dff^     cos*  (fl  -  a)  ^  ' 

This  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  cos  20  is  positive  or 

negative.     Hence  the  greater  value  of   0  corresponds  to  a 

maximum  section,  and  the  lesser  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  limiting  case,  when  a  =  15°,  the  two  solutions 

coincide.     However,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  corresponding 

section  gives  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  solution  of 

the  problem.    For,  we  have  in  this  case  0  =  45° ;  which  value 

d^u 
gives  ;7ni  =  o.     On  proceeding  to  the  next  differentiation,  we 

find,  when  0  =  45°, 

d^u  ^         -  4  _     ^4 

dO'  "  cos*  (45°  -  a)  "  "  "9" 

Hence  the  solution  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum. 
When  a  >  i$°,  both  solutions  are  impossible. 
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149.  The  principle,  that  when  a  funotion  is  a  maximuni 
or  a  TniniTrmm  its  reciprocal  is  at  the  same  time  a  minimnm 
or  a  maximum,  is  of  frequent  use  in  finding  such  solutions. 

There  are  other  considerations  by  which  the  determina- 
tion of  maxima  and  minima  values  is  often  facilitated. 

Thus,  whenever  u  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  so  also 

du 

is  log  (tt),  unless  u  vanishes  along  with  — . 

Again,  any  constant  may  be  added  or  subtracted,  i.e.  if 
f{x)  be  a  maximum,  so  also  is /(a?)  ±  c. 

Also,  if  any  function,  w,  be  a  maximum,  so  will  be  any 
positive  power  of  w,  in  general. 

150.  Again,  if  «  =  /(«*),  then  dz  =  f'{u)du^  and  conse- 
quently 2  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum;  either  (i)  when 
du  =  o,  i.e.  when  u  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  ;  or  (2)  when 
f{u)  -  o. 

In  many  questions  the  values  of  u  are  restricted,  by  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,*  to  lie  between  given  limits; 
accordingly,  in  such  cases,  any  root  of  /'(w)  =  o  does  not 
furnish  a  real  maximum  or  minimum  solution  unless  it  lies 
between  the  given  limiting  values  of  u. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  one  or  two  geometrical 
examples. 

(i).  In  an  ellipse,  to  find  when  the  rectangle  under  a  pair  of 
conjugate  diameters  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  Let  r  beany 
semi-diameter  of  the  ellipse,  then  the  square  of  the  conjugate 
semi-diameter  is  represented  by  a'  +  6*  -  r*,  and  we  have 

w  =  r'  (a'  +  J*  -  r*)  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

Here  —  =  2(a*  +  6'  -  2r^) r. 

Accordingly  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  are, 
(i)  those  for  which  r  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum ;  i.e.  r^a, 
or  r  =  6;  and,  (2)  those  given  by  the  equation 

r{a*  +  6*  -  21^)  =  o ; 


*  See  Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  iii.  p.  237. 
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OP  r  ■  o,  and  r 


I^TT^ 


The  solution  r  «  o  is  inadmissible,  sinoe  r  must  lie  between 
the  limits  a  and  b :  the  other  solution  corresponds  to  the 
equioonjugate  diameters.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  solution 
in  (2)  is  the  maximum,  and  that  in  (i)  the  miniTnuTn  yalue 
of  the  rectangle  in  question. 

151.  As  another  example,  we  shall  consider  the  following 
problem* : — 

Oiven  in  a  plane  triangle  two  sides  (a,  b)  to  find  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  of 

I  A 

-  .  cos  — , 
e  2 

where  A  and  c  have  the  usual  significations. 

Squaring  the  expression  in  question,  and  substituting  x 
for  c,  we  easily  find  for  the  quantity  whose  maximum  and 
minimum  values  are  required  the  following  expression : 

X      a^  Q^    ^ 

neglecting  a  constant  multiplier. 

Accordingly,  the  solutions  of  the  problem  are — (i)  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  of  a?,  i.e.  a  +  6  and  a-h, 

du 

(2)  the  solutions  of  the  equation  -7-,  i.e.  of 

I      46      3  (^'  -  y)      ^ 
x^      a^  iP*  * 

or  a^  +  46a?  -  3(a'  -  J')  =  o ; 

whence  we  get      x  =  ^za^  +  b^  ^  2b, 

neglecting  the  negative  root,  which  is  inadmissible. 

Again,  if  J  >  a,  -v/3a*  +  6'  -  26  is  negative,  and  accord- 
ingly in  this  case  the  solution  given  by  (2)  is  inadmissible. 

*  This  problem  occurs  in  Astronomy,  in  finding  when  a  planet  appear^ 
brightest,  the  orbits  being  supposed  circular. 
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If  a  >  J,  it  remains  to  see  whether  a/^cF+V  -  26  lies 
between  the  limits  a  •¥  b  and  a  -b.    It  is  easily  seen  that 

-v/so*  +  J*  -  26  is  >  fl  -  6 :  the  remaining  condition  requires 


a  ■\-    b  >  -v/3^/*  +  6*  -  26, 


or  fl  +  36  >  v^sa'  +  6S 

or  fl'  +  6fl6  +  qb^  >  3a*  +  J% 

i.e.  46*  +  3^6-  a^  >  o, 

■ 

or  (46  -  a)  (J  +  fl)  >  o ; 


or,  finally,  b>  -. 


We  see  accordingly  that  this  gives  no  real  solution  unless 
the  lesser  of  the  given  sides  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the 
greater. 

When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
corresponding  solution  is  a  maximum,  and  that  the  solutions 
corresponding  to  a?  =  a  +  J,  and  x  =  a-b,  are  both  minima 
solutions. 

152.  Maxima  and  mnima  Talues  of  an  Implicit 
Function. — Suppose  it  bo  required  to  find  the  maxima  or 
minima  values  of  y  from  the  equation 

/(iT,  y)  =  o. 

Differentiating,  we  get 

du     du  dp 

where  u  represents  /(^,  y).    But  the  maxima  and  minima 

du 
values  of  y  must  satisfy  the  equation  —-  =  o :  accordingly  the 
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TnaxiTniim  and  TniniTniiTn  values  are  got  by  oombining*  the 
equations  ^  =  o,  and  u  »  o. 

153.  Ma^tninin  and  JfUnlmnm  in  case  of  a  Fone- 
tlon  of  two  dependent  ¥aiiables« — ^To  determine  the 
maximum  or  minimum  values  of  a  function  of  two  vanables, 
X  and  yy  which  are  connected  by  a  relation  of  the  form 

f(x,  y)  -  o. 

Let  the  proposed  function,  0  (a?,  y)  be  represented  by  u ; 
then,  by  Art.  loi,  we  have 

d^df  d^df 
du  _  dx  dy  dy  dx 
dx  df 

dy 

But  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of  t«  satisfy  the 

dvL 
equation  ^  =  o,  hence  the  values  of  x  and  y  derived  from 

the  equations /(iT,  y)  =  o,  and 

d^df     d^df 
dx  dy     dy  dx       * 

furnish  the  solutions  required.     To  determine  whether  the 
solution  so  determined  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,   it 

is  necessary  to  investigate  the  sign  of  — .     We  add  an 

example  for  illustration. 

154.  Qwen  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrilateral,  to  find  when  its 
area  is  a  maximum. 

Let  a,  bf  c,  d  be  the  lengths  of  the  sides,  ^  the  angle 
between  a  and  6,  xp  that  between  c  and  d.  Then  ai  sin  ^ 
+  cd^xfjiB  a  maximum ;  also 

a*  +  6*  -  2ab  cos  ^  =  c*  +  cP  -  2cd  cos  \p 

being  each  equal  to  the  square  of  the  diagonal. 


ThiB  result  is  evident  also  from  geometrical  considerations. 
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Henoe  aJ  00s  ^  +  cd  cos  xp-j^  =  o 

for  a  maximum  or  a  minimiiTn ;  also, 

ab  sin  6  =  cd  Bin  y^-^ ; 
^  d(p' 

•*.  tan  <^  +  tan  i/>  =  o,  or  <^  +  i/>  =  i8o®, 

Henoe  the  quadrilateral  is  insoribable  in  a  circle. 

That  the  solution  arrived  at  is  a  maximum  is  evident 
from  geometrical  considerations ;  it  can  also  be  proved  to  be 
so  by  aid  of  the  preceding  principles. 

For,  substitute  -^— ; — %  instead  of  -p ,  and  we  get 

cd  BID.  \p  d<^  ° 

fl?t*  _  aft  sin  (^  +  ^) 
d(p  sin  i/>       * 


Tx         d^u       ab  cos  (6  +  xlA  f        dxIA 

Hence  7-^  = 7-^ — ^    i  +  3^  I 

a<ir  sm  ip         \        a<pj 


+  a  term  which 


d^u 
vanishes  when  0  +  ^  =  180°;  and  the  value  of  -z—^  becomes 

in  this  case 


ab    f       dK\ 
sin  </»  \       cd/ 


which  being  negative,  the  solution  is  a  maximum. 
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EXAXPLIS. 

I.  Froye  that  Mtecb  ^  b  oomo 9  is  a  minimnTn  when  tan  0 


€ 


2.  Find  when  4^:^  -  154^  4  I2d;  •<-  i  is  a  maximTiTn  or  a  minimum. 

Am,  «  B  |,  a  max. ;  «  =  2,  a  min. 

3.  If  a  and  i  be  such  that  f{a)  =  /(&),  show  that  f{x)  has,  in  general,  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  yalue  for  some  yidue  of  x  between  a  and  b, 

4.  Find  the  yalue  of  «  which  makes 

sin  j; .  cos  j; 


008»(6o*-«) 

maximum.  An$,  x  s  30*. 

jf  f\*)  "^  ^W  be  a  maximum,  show  immediately  that  "^4^  is  a  minimum. 

^      f{x)  -  <i>[x)  n*) 

,  sin'flf 

6.  Find  the  value  of  cos  x  when      ,  —  is  a  maximum. 

\/ 5  —  4  cos  JT 


Aru,  coBX 


5-^/n 


I  +  '\x  .  12 

7.  Find  when  is  a  maximum.  »»    «  =  --•• 

a/4  +  5*'  ^ 

«*  +  aa?  +  ^ 
i.  Apply  the  method  of  Ex.  5  to  the  expression  ^,  _  ^  ^  ^» 

9.  What  are  the  values  of  «  which  make  the  expression 

i**  -  21a:-  +  36a?-  20 

a  maximum  or  a  minimum  P  and  (2)  what  are  the  maximum  and  minimum 
values  of  the  expression  ?  -4«».  a?  =  i,  a  max. ;  a;  =  6,  a  mm. 

ma 
.0.  fi  =«-(a  -  «)».  ^««-  *  =  ^^»  a  maximuc 

1 1.  Given  the  angle  C  of  a  triangle ;  prove  that  sin*^  -1-  sin«-5  is  a  maximum, 
and  cos'-4  +  cos*-B  a  minimum,  when  A-£. 

12.  Find  the  least  value  of  fl^  +  br^,  Ans,  %^ah 

'3-  {a-x){b-x) 
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14.  Show  that  h  •^-  e{x  -  a)',  when  x  b  a,  is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum 
according  as  0  is  positive  or  negative. 

15.  M  S3  a;  cos  X,  Ant,  x^ooix, 

16.  Prove  that  x*  is  a  maximum  when  x  =  e, 

M  ^^  #M 

17.  Tan"»« .  tan*(a  —  a?)  is  a  maximum  when  tan  (a  —  2x)  =  tan  a  P 

18.  Prove  that ; is  a  minimum  when  x  =  e, 

logic 

19.  Given  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  and  its  area,  find  when  its  base  is 
a  minimum. 

20.  Given  one  angle  Aofa,  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  find  when  the 
difference  betweeen  the  sides  which  contain  it  is  a  maximum. 

de 
Here  tan  e  coaA  =  tan  b ;  and  since  c^  bia  &  maximum,  37  =  i. 

do 

Hence  we  find  tan  b  =  ^/coa  A* 

This  question  admits  of  another  easy  solution ;  for,  as  in  Art.  112,  we  have 

Bin  (tf  +  ^)  2 

consequently  sin  (0  -  V)  becomes  a  maximum  along  with  sin  [g  +  h\  since  A  is 
constant ;  and  hence  c  —  A  is  a  maximum  when  c  +  6  =  90°. 

This  problem  occurs  in  Astronomy,  in  finding  when  the  part  of  the  equation 
of  time  which  arises  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  maximum. 

21.  Prove  that  the  problem,  to  describe  a  circle  with  its  centre  on  the 
circumference  of  a  given  circle,  so  that  the  length  of  the  arc  intercepted  within 
^e  given  circle  shall  be  a  maximum,  is  reducible  to  the  solution  of  the  equation 
9  =  cot  9. 

22.  A  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse, 
find  when  the  intercept  between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular is  a  maximum.   Prove  that  p  =  v^a6,  and  intercept  =  a  -  ^. 

23.  A  semicircle  is  described  on  the  axis-major  of  an  ellipse ;  draw  a  line  from 
one  extremity  of  the  axis  so  that  the  portion  intercepted  between  the  circle  and 
the  ellipse  shall  be  a  maximum. 

24.  Draw  two  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipse,  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
perpendiculars  from  their  extremities  on  the  axis-major  shall  be  a  maximum. 

25.  Through  a  point  0  on  the  produced  diameter  AB  of  a  semicircle  draw  a 
secant  ORR\  so  that  the  quadrilateral  ABRB^  inscribed  in  the  semicircle  shall 
be  a  maximum. 

Prove  that,  in  this  case,  the  projection  of  RB^  on  AB  is  equal  in  length  to 
the  radius  of  the  circle. 

26.  If  sin  0  s  A;  sin  i^^,  and  tf^  +  4^  =  a,  where  a  and  k  are  constants,  prove 
that  cos  ^'  cos  0  is  a  maximum  when  tan^0  =  tan  i^^  tan  tp'. 
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27.  Find  the  area  of  the  ellipse 

in  tenns  of  the  coefficients  in  its  equation,  by  the  method  of  Art.  146. 

(l)  for  rectangular  axes.  Ant,  —  ■ 

y/ab  -  A> 

we  emu 

y/ab  -  A*' 


(2]  for  oblique. 


»» 


28.  A  triangle  inscribed  in  a  given  circle  has  its  base  parallel  to  a  giyen  line, 
and  its  vertex  at  a  given  point ;  nnd  an  expression  for  tiie  cosine  of  its  vertical 
angle  when  the  area  is  a  maximum. 

29.  Find  when  the  base  of  a  triangle  is  a  minimum,  being  given  the  yer- 
tical  angle  and  the  ratio  of  one  side  to  the  difference  between  the  other  and  a 
fixed  line. 

^o.  Of  all  spherical  triangles  of  equal  areay  that  of  the  least  perimeter  is 
equilateral? 

31.  Let  ifi-\-a^  —  ^axu  s  o ;  determine  whether  the  value  a;  =  o  gives  u  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  An$,  Neither. 

32.  Show  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  cubic  expression 

aa?  +  ibsfl  +  3ca;  +  J 

are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

aV-2(?«  + A  =  o; 

where         Q^c^A-  lahc  +  2*3,  and  A  =  a^cC^  +  /^cu^  +  /^db^  -  3*'^*  -  6abcd, 

33.  Through  a  fixed  point  within  a  given  angle  draw  a  line  so  that  the 
triangle  formed  shall  be  a  minimimi. 

The  line  is  bisected  in  the  given  point. 

34.  Prove  in  general  that  the  chord  drawn  through  a  given  point  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  minimum  area  from  a  given  curve  is  bisected  at  that  point. 

35.  If  the  portion,  AB^  of  the  tangent  to  a  given  curve  intercepted  by  two 
fixed  lines  OA^  OB,  be  a  minimum,  prove  that  PA  =  NB^  where  F  is  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  tangent,  and  JV  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  on  the 
tangent  from  0. 

36.  The  portion  of  the  tangent  to  an  ellipse  intercepted  between  the  axes  is 
a  minimum :  find  its  length.  Arts,  a-\-b. 

37.  Prove  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  expression.  Art.  147, 
are  roots  of  the  biquadratic 

{a  -  uaf  {d  -  ud')^  +  4  (a  -  ua)  {e  -  uc'Y  +  4  (i  -  tti')  {b  -  ubj 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MAXIMA     AND    MINIMA    OP    FUNCTIONS   OF  TWO   OR  MORE   IN- 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES. 

155.  Maxima   and  Miiiinia  for   Two  TariaMes. — In 

accordance  with  the  principles  established  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  if  6  {x,  y)  be  a  maximum  for  the  particular  values 
Xq  and  yo,  of  the  independent  variables  x  and  y,  then  for  all 
small  positive  or  negative  values  of  h  and  k^  0  (aro,  y^  must 
be  greater  than  0  {x^  +  A,  3/0  +  A) ;  and  for  a  minimum  it  must 
be  less. 

Again,  since  x  and  y  are  independent,  w<*  inay  suppose 
either  of  them  to  vary,  the  other  remaining  constant; 
accordingly,  as  in  Art.  138,  it  is  necessary  for  a  maximum 
or  minimum  value  that 

du  ^  du 

-  =  o,and-  =  o;  (i) 

omitting  the  case  where  either  of  these  functions  becomes 
infinite. 

156.  liagrange's  Condition. — We  now  proceed  to 
consider  whether  the  values  f  oimd  by  this  process  correspond 
to  real  maxima  or  minima,  or  not. 

Suppose  0^  Pq  to  be  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the 
equations 

du  ,  du 

-7-  =  o,  and  -7-  =  o, 
dx  dy 

and  let  -4,  jB,  C  be  the  values  which  -7-r,  t-t^  tt  assume 

ddr   dxdy  dy^ 

when  a?o  and  y^  are  substituted  for  x  and  y ;  then  we  shall 

have 

^  (iTo  +  A,  yo  +  *)  -  0 (iZ'o,  y^  = {AK'  +  zBlik  +  Clf)  +  &c.  (2) 
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But  when  h  and  k  are  very  small,  the  remainder  of  the 
expansion  becomes  in  general  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  Ah?  +  2Bhk  +  Ck^\  accordingly  the  sign  of 
f^{xo  +  h,yo  +  k)  -  0(iCb,  y©)  depends  on  that  of 

Af?  +  iBhk  +  C**,  i.e.  of  ^ '    .    ^ '  • 

A 

Now,  in  order  that  this  expression  should  be  either  always 
positive  or  always  negative  for  all  small  values  of  h  and  ^, 
it  is  necessary  that  AC  -  B*  should  not  be  negative ;  as,  if 
it  be  negative,  the  numerator  in  the  preceding  expression 
would  be  positive  whenA;=o,  and  negative  when  Ah-\-Bk^o. 
Hence,  the  condition  for  a  real  maximimi  or  minimum  is 
that  AC  should  not  be  less  than  J?*,  or 

da?  dy^  ^  ^^    \dxdyy 

and,  when  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  solution  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimiim  value  of  the  function  according  as  the 
sign  of  -4  is  negative  or  positive. 

li  B?hQ>  AC  the  solution  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 

miniTniTm. 

The  necessity  of  the  preceding  condition  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Lagrange  ;*  by  whom  also  the  corresponding  con- 
ditions in  the  case  of  a  f  imction  of  any  nimiber  of  variables 
were  first  discussed. 

Again,  if  -4  =  o,  jB  =  o,  (7  =  o,  then  for  a  real  maximum 
or  minimum  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  terms  of  the  third 
degree  in  h  and  k  in  expansion  (2)  should  vanish  at  the  same 
time,  while  the  quantity  of  the  fourth  degree  in  h  and  A- 
should  preserve  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  these  quan- 
tities.    See  Art.  138. 

The  spirit  of  the  method,  as  well  as  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  its  application,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
examples. 

157.  To  find  the  position  of  the  point  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  whose  distances  from  n  given  points  situated  in 
the  same  plane  shall  be  a  minimum. 

*  Theorie  det  Fonetions,     Deuxi^me  Partle.  CH.  onzieme. 
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Let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  points  referred  to 
rectangular  axes  be 

(«!,  bi)y  (a„  62),  {azy  63)  . .  .  {any  6«),  respectively; 

(a?,  y)  those  of  the  point  required ;  then  we  have 

II  =  (a?  -  ai)*  +  (j^  -  biY  +  (a?  -  fla)'  +  (y  -  b^y  +  .  .  . 

+  (a?  -  a«)»  +  (y  -  *«)* 
a  minimum; 

rfti  ,  . 

.\  —  =  x-ai'¥x^(h^  ...+ir-a«««a;-(ai+aa+...+a«)=o; 

-_  fli  +  flj  +  .  .  .  +  «n  61  +  Ja  +  •  •  •  +  6n 

Hence       a:  » ,    v  = : 

n  n 

and  the  point  required  is  the  centre  of  mean  position  of  the 
n  given  points. 

From  the  nature  of  the  problem  it  is  evident  that  this 
result  corresponds  to  a  minimum. 

This  can  also  be  established  by  aid  of  Lagrange's  con- 
dition, for  we  have 


d^u  -^      d^u  _  d^u 

dx^       *  dxdy       '  dy^ 


In  this  case  AC  -  B^  is  positive,  and  A  also  positive; 
and  accordingly  the  result  is  a  minimum. 

158.  To  find  the  Maxiiniiiii  or  BUniiniiiii  ¥aliie 
of  the  expression 

oa?'  +  bi/^  +  2hx^  +  2gx  +  ify  +  c. 

Denoting  the  expression  by  w,  we  have 

I  du 

I  du 

--r-  =  Aa?  +  by  ■\-f=  o. 
2dy 

o 
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Mulidplyiiig  the  first  equation  by  x^  the  seoond  by  y,  and 
subtracting  their  sum  from  the  given  expression,  we  get 

urngx-^-fy  ^-ei 

whence,  eliminating  w  and  y  between  the  three  equations, 
we  obtain 

a    h    g 

u{ab-h')=     h    b   f    .  (3) 

g  f  c 

This  result  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

u —  =  A. 
do        ' 

where  A  denotes  the  discriminant  of  the  proposed  expression. 

.      .  dHi  d^u      .        d^u        - 

Agam,       ^  =  a«,      -  =  2J,      ^  =  2*. 

Hence,  if  aJ  -  A'  be  positive,  the  foregoing  value  of  t«  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as  the  sign  of  a  is  negative 
or  positive. 

If  A'  >  aby  the  solution  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a 
minimum. 

The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  preceding  result  is 
evident ;  viz.,  if  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  be  substituted 
for  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  a  conic,  w  =  o,  the  resulting 
value  of  w  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  if  the  curve 
be  an  ellipse,  but  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  for 
a  hyperbola ;  as  is  also  evident  from  other  considerations. 

159.  To  find  the  maxima  and  Minima  ¥alaes 
of  the  Fraction 

aa^  +  by^  +  2hxy  +  zgx  +  2fy  +  o 
dQ?-\-  6V+  2Kxy-\-  2^x+2fy-\-(f' 

Let  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  represented  by 
^1  and  03 ;  then,  denoting  the  fraction  by  w,  we  get 

01  =  w0a.  (a) 
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DiflPerentiate  with  respect  to  x  and  p  separately,  then 
dd>i     du  d<h%     dihi     du  dd>z 

but  for  a  maximiun  or  a  minimum  we  must  have 

du  ^         du  ^    ^ 
dx       '     dy        ' 

hence,  the  required  solutions  are  given  by  the  equations 

ax  -¥  hy  ■\-  g  =  u(dx  +  Ky  +  /), 

hx  -:-  hy  +/  =  ui^x  +  Vy  +/'). 

Multiplying  the  former  by  x^  the  latter  by  y,  and  subtracting 
the  sum  from  the  equation  (a),  we  get 

(jx  +/y  +  c  =  ui^^x  ^fy  +  c'). 

These  equations  may  be  written 

(a  -  du)x  +  (A  -  h'u)y  +  ^  -  /w  «  o, 
(A  -  Ku)x  +  (6  -  J'w)y  +/  -/'w  =  o, 
{9  "  /«*)^  +  (/-/'^)y  +  c  -  c't*  =0. 
Eliminating  x  and  y,  we  get  the  determinant 
a  -  cCu     h-Ku    g  -  ^u 
h'hu     h-b'u   f-fu    =0.  (4) 

g  -^u    f-fu    c  -c'u 

The  roots  of  this  cubic  equation  in  u  are  the  maxima  and 
minima  required. 

This  cubic  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  three 
systems  of  right  lines  that  pass  through  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  conies  0i  =  o,  02  =  o.* 


*  Salmon's  Conic  SeetionSy  Art.  370. 
02 
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The  cubic  is  written  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  the  form 

AV  +  e  V  +  Gt*  +  A  =  o,  (5) 

where  A,  A^  denote  the  discriminants  of  the  expressionfl  ^1  and 
03,  and  8,  8^  are  their  two  other  invariants. 

On  the  proof  of  the  property  that  the  coefficients  are  in- 
variants compare  Art.  144. 

The  cubic  reduces  to  a  quadratic  if  either  the  numerator 
or  the  denominator  be  resolvable  into  linear  factors ;  for  in 
this  case  either  A  =  o,  or  A'  =  o. 

If  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  resolvable  into 
factors,  the  cubic  reduces  to  the  linear  equation 

8'u  +  8  =  o, 

and  has  but  one  solution,  as  is  evident  also  geometrically. 

160.  To  find  the  Maxima  or  mnima  Talnes  of 
ic*  +  y*  +  »',  wbere 

oaj*  +  6y*  +  (»•  +  2hxy  +  2gxz  +  2f%y  =  i. 

Let  w  =  «*  +  y*  +  »* ;  substitute  ai  and  if  for  -  and  -,  and 

we  have 

a^  +  y^+  I 


ti 


=  o.  (6) 


ax'^  +  J/*  +  c  +  ihx'i/  +  igx'  +  ifxf 

Accordingly  the  cubic  of  formula  (4)  becomes  in  this  case 

a  -  tr*        h         g 

h        b-w^     f 

g  f      c-tr» 

This  is  the  well-known  cubic*  for  determining  the  axes  of 
a  surface  of  the  second  degree  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  in 
its  equation :  when  expanded  it  becomes 

IT*  -  (a  +  J  +  c)tr'^  +  (aJ  +  6c  +  flc  -/»  -  ^*  -  K')ur^ 
+  {af^  +  bg^  +  ch^  -  abc  -  ifgh)  =  o. 

*  See  Salmon's  Oeometry  of  Three  J)imen8ions,  3rd  ed.,  Art.  82. 
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161.    Applleation    of    iLagraiige's    Condition. — In 

applying  this  condition  to  the  general  case  of  Art.  159,  we 
write  the  equation  in  the  form 

from  which  we  get,  on  making  —  =  o^  and  —  ^  o^ 

d^^i  ^    (P<l)2  (Pu 

d^^i  _     cP02  c^w 

dxdy        dxdy    ^^  dxdxf 

d^tj^i        d^<t>i  d^u 

Hence 

Accordingly,  the  sign  of  ^(7  -  J?  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  quadratic  expression 

{ab  -  A')  -  K  +  J^  -  2AAO  u  +  (a'6'  -  A'*)!!*,         (7) 

where  w  is  a  root  of  the  cubic  (4)  or  (5). 

If  As  represent  the  determinant  in  (4),  the  preceding 

,»*.«.  »p,«»i».  n,.y  b,  written  in  th.  f»m  f '. 

Again,  1^1,  t^,  t^  representing  the  roots  of  the  cubic  (4) ; 
a,  /3,  those  of  the  quadratic  (7) ;  if  t/i  be  a  real  maximum  or 
minimum  value  of  w,  we  must  have  {ui  -  a){ui  -  /3)(et'i'-  A'*) 
a  positive  quantitv. 

Accordingly,  if  a'J'  -  A'*  be  positive,  iii  must  not  lie  be- 
tween the  values  a  and  j3.    Similarly  for  the  other  roots. 
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If  all  the  roots  of  the  cubic  lie  outside  the  limits  a  and  /3, 
they  correspond  to  real  maxima  or  minima,  but  any  root 
which  lies  between  a  and  j3  gives  no  maximum  or  minimum. 

In  the  particular  case  discussed  in  Art.  160  the  roots  of 
the  cubic  (6)  are  all  real,  and  those  of  the  quadratic 

a  -  iC^y       h 

=  o  are  interposed  between  the  roots  of  the 
A,      h  -  tr^ 

cubic.  (See  Salmon's  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  44).  Accord- 
ingly, in  this  case  the  two  extreme  roots  furnish  real  maxima 
and  minima  solutions,  while  the  intermediate  root  gives 
neither.  This  agrees  with  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
fi*om  the  properties  of  the  Ellipsoid ;  viz.,  the  axes  a  and  c 
are  real  maximum  and  minimum  distances  from  the  centre  to 
the  surface,  while  the  mean  axis  b  is  neither. 

It  would  be  imsuited  to  the  elementary  nature  of  this 
treatise  to  enter  into  further  details  on  the  subject  here. 

162.  Maxima  or  mniina  of  Fnnetloiis  of  tbree 
TariaMes. — Next,  let  u  »  0(ar,  ^,  s),  and  suppose  Xq,  f/09  So 
to  be  values  of  a?,  y,  8,  which  render  u  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mimi ;  then,  if  a?,  y,  z  be  independent  of  each  other,  by  the 
same  reasoning  as  before,  it  is  obvious  that  x^f  y^  ,  Zq  must 
satisfy  the  three  equations 

du  du  du 

dx       ^     dy       ^     d%       ' 

omitting  the  case  of  infinite  values. 
Accordingly  we  must  have 

A*  A*  P 

0(^0  +  A,  yo  +  A,  ao  +  0  -  0(^0,  yo, z^^A—-  +-S— -  +  0—- 

I*2  1.2  1.2 

+  J%/+  GhUmk  +  &o. 
where  A,  B^  C,  Fy  G,  JT,  are  the  values  that 

d^u     (Pu     d^u       d^u       d^u       d^u 
rfa?«'     rfy*'     dz^^     dydi     dxdz^     dxdy 

respectively  assume  when  ^To,  yoj  «o  are  substituted  for  a?,  y,  % 
in  them. 
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Now,  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  two  independent  variables, 
it  is  neoessarj  for  a  real  maximum  or  minimum  value  that 
the  preceding  quadratic  function  should  be  either  always 
positive  or  cdways  negative  for  all  sniall  real  values  of  A,  ky 
and  /. 

Substituting  al  for  A,  and  (il  for  A;,  and  suppressing  the 
positive  factor  /*,  the  expression  becomes 

Aa'  +  5/3'  +  a  +  2J)3  +  zGa  +  2irai3,  (8) 


or 


[^„»+,„(^jL£)]H.5^.H.,i^H.(7. 


Completing  the  square  in  the  first  term,  and  multiplying  by 
A,  we  get 

{Aa+Eji  +  Gy+  {AB-H')I5'  +  2(^2^-  OR)(i  ^[AC-  CP). 

Moreover,  since  the  first  term  is  a  perfect  square,  in  order 
that  the  expression  should  preserve  the  same  sign,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  quadratic 

{AB  -  E')I3'  +  2{AF -  (7fi')/3  ^AO-GP 

should  be  positive  for  all  values  of  /3  :  hence  we  must  have 

AB-E^>o,  (9) 

and  [AB'-H'){AC-GP)>  {AF -  GH)\ 

or         A{ABO  +  2FGH -  AF' -  BG' -  CH')  >  o,       (lo) 

i.e.  A  and  A  must  have  the  same  si^,  A  denoting  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  quadratic  expression  (8),  as  before. 

Accordingly,  the  conditions  (9)  and  (10)  are  necessary 
that  Xof  P09  «o  should  correspond  to  a  real  maximum  or  mini- 
mum value  of  the  function  u. 

When  these  conditioiis  are  fulfilled,  if  the  sign  of  A  be 
positive,  the  function  in  (8)  is  also  positive,  and  the  solution 
is  a  minimum ;  if  ^  be  negative,  the  solution  is  a  maximum. 

163.  Maxima  and  minima  for  any  number  of 
¥ariables. — The  preceding  theory  admits  of  easy  extension 
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to  functions  of  any  number  of  independent  variables.  The 
values  which  give  maxima  and  minima  in  that  case  are  got 
by  equating  to  zero  the  partial  derived  functions  for  each 
variable  separately,  and  the  quadratic  function  in  the  ex- 
pansion must  preserve  the  same  sign  for  all  values ;  i.e.  it 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  nimiber  of  squares,  multiplied  by 
constant  coefBcients,  having  each  the  same  sign. 

The  number  of  independent  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  n  independent  variables  is  simply  n  -  i ,  and  not  2*  -  i , 
as  stated  by  some  writers  on  the  Differential  Calculus.  A 
simple  and  general  investigation  of  these  conditions  will  be 
given  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Book. 

164.  To  inYestlgate  the  Bfaximaiii  or  Minlmviii 
¥alae  of  the  ISxpreMion 

aaj*  +  Jy*  +  C2'  +  ihxy  +  zgzx  +  2fy%  +  zpz  +  2qy  +  2fs  +  d 

Let  u  denote  the  function  in  question,  then  for  its  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  value  we  have 

—  =  2{ax  -\-hy  •{-  g%  +|?)  «  o, 

^  =  2(to  + Jy+>  +  j)-o, 

du       ,         J,  V 

—  =  2{gx  ■\-fy  +  OS  +  r)  -  o; 

hence,  adopting  the  method  of  Art.  158,  we  get 

u^px  +  qy  +  rz-^-d. 

Eliminating  Xj  y^  %  between  these  four  equations,  we  obtain 

a    h    g    p 


h  h  f  q 
g  f  c  r 
p    q     r    d 


=  u 


a    h    g 
h     I   / 

g    f   0 


d'u 


Again,  since  ^  =  2a,    ^  =  2b,  &c.. 
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the  result  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  miniTnum  unless 


a    h 
h    b 


is  positive,  and 


a 

h 

9 

h 

b 

f 

9 

f 

e 

has  the  same  sign  as  a. 


The  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 
geometrical  interpretation  of  the  preceding  result. 

165.  To  find  a  point  sncb  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  its  distances  from  n  giTen  points  shall  be 
a  Minimiim. — Let  («,  J,  c),  (fi^,  6',  (/),  &c.,  be  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  given  points  referred  to  rectangular  axes ;  x^  y^  s, 
the  00-ordinates  of  the  required  point ;  then 

{x  -  ay  +  (y  -  by  +  (a  -  cy 

is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  points 
(a,  by  c),  and  {xy  y,  »). 
Hence 

tf  =  (iP  -  a)»  +  (y  -  by  +  («-(?)•  +  («?-«")» +  (y  -  by  +  {»-c)'* 

+  &o.  -=  S(a?  -  ay  +  S(y  -  by  +  S(«  -  c)% 

where  the  summation  is  extended  to  eaoh  of  the  n  points. 
For  the  maximum  or  minimum  value^  we  have 

-J-  =  2S(a?  -  a)  =  2nx  -  2Sa  «  o, 

-T-  =  2S(y  -  J)  «  2ny  -  2SJ  =  o, 

du 

T-  =  2S  «  -  c)  =  2nz  -  2S(J  =  05 

dz  ' 

Sa  Sft  So  ^ 

.'.  a^  =  — ,    yo  = — >    ^  —  —  f 
n  n  n 


i.e.  ^  yo,  So  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  mean  posi- 
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tion  of  the  ^ven  points.    This  is  on  extension  of  the  result 
established  in  Art.  157. 

.      .        d^u  d*u  d^u  d*u  „ 

Again      _-2n,-.2«,^  =  2n,^.o,&o. 

The  expressions  (10)  and  (11)  are  both  positive  in  this  case, 
and  henoe  the  solution  is  a  minimum. 

It  may  be  observed  with  reference  to  examples  of  maxima 
and  minima,  that  in  most  cases  the  circumstances  of  the  prob- 
lem indicate  whether  the  solution  is  a  maximum,  a  minimum, 
or  neither,  and  accordingly  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  investigating  Lagrange's  conditions. 
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Examples. 
Find  the  Tnaximiim  and  minimum  values,  if  any  such  exist,  of 

ax  -^  by  -Vc  J       9±  s/ ^  +  *'  +  c' 

«"  +  y»  +  I  % 

ax-^-btz  +  e  

3.  «♦  +  y*  -  a;'  +  ary  -  y». 

(a),  a;  =  o,  y  =  o,  a  maximum. 

(jS).  0?  =  y  s  j.  -,  a  minimum. 

2 

4.  ax^  +  *«y  +  <fe'  +  Ixt  +  myg. 

a;  =  y  s  2  =  o,  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum. 

5.  If  i#  =  flMc'y'  -  **y*  -  a^'y',  prove  that  *  =3  -,  y  s=  -  makes  u  a  maximum. 

2  3 

6.  Prove  that  the  value  of  the  minimiim  found  in  Art.  165  is  the  -th  part  of 

ft 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  mutual  distances  between  the  n  points,  taken  two 
and  two. 

7.  Find  the  maximum  value  of 


8.  Find  the  values  of  x  and  y  for  which  the  expression 

{aix  +  bip  +  eiY  +  (fla»  +  %  +  (?2)'  +  . .  .  +  {<?!•«  +  *«y  +  <*)' 
becomes  a  minimum. 


(     ^04     ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

METHOD  OP  UNDETERMINED  MULTIPLIERS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
INVESTIGATION  OP  MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA  IN  IMPLIJIT 
FUNCTIONS. 

1 66.  Method  of  Cntfetermlned  Multipliers. — In  many 
cases  of  maxima  and  minima  the  variables  which  enter  into 
the  function  are  not  independent  of  one  another,  but  are  con- 
nected by  certain  equations  of  condition. 

The  most  convenient  process  to  adopt  in  such  cases  is 
what  is  styled  the  method  of  undetermined*  multipliers.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  process  by  considering  the  case  of  a  func- 
tion of  four  variables  which  are  connected  by  two  equations 
of  condition. 

Thus,  let  u  «=  0(^1,  {e%y  Xt,  ^4), 

where  Xi,  a^,  ots,  Xi  are  connected  by  the  equations 

Fi{xiy  X2f  aJs,  iPi)  =  o,  F2{xij  Xty  Xzj  a?*)  =  o.  (i) 

The  condition  for  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value  of  u 
evidently  requires  the  equation 

d<b   ,       d(b   .       d<b   ,       d6    . 

•y-  dXi  -^-Y"  dXi  +'y'  dXi  -^-^  dXi^O. 

dXi  axt  0X9  aXi 

Moreover,  the  differentials  are  also  connected  by  the  rela* 
tions 

dFi  ^       dFi  ,      dFi  ^       dFi  . 

--=—  dxi  +  -y-  dx2  +  -j—  dXi  +  -3—  aXi  ■=  O9 

aXi  0X2  dXz  aXi 

dF2  ^       dFi  ^       dFi  ^       dFi  ^ 

-T-  dxi  +  -J-  dx%  +  -3—  dxz  +  -3—  dXi  =  o. 

G^i  aXi  aXz  ctXi 

Multiplying  the  first  of  the  two  latter  equations  by  the  arbitrary 


*  This  moUiod  is  also  due  to  Lagrange.     See  Mie,  AnaLf  tome  i.,  p.  74. 
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quantity  Xi,  the  other  bj  Xi,  and  adding  their  sum  to  the  pre- 
ceding equation,  we  get 

fd^     .    dFx     -    dF;\,       (d<^     .    dF^     .    dF»\^ 

\&^  dxz  dxt)  \dxi  dxi  dxj 

As  Ai,  \t  are  oompletely  at  our  disposal,  we  may  suppose 
them  determined  so  as  to  make  the  ooeffioients  of  chi  and  dxt 
vanish.    Then  we  shall  have 

/d^      .    dFi     ^  dFi\.       fd(b      .    dF,     .    dF^\  ^ 
\axz  dXi  da^J  \dXi  dxi  dxij 

Again,  since  we  may  regard  iTs,  Xi  as  independent  variables^ 
and  Xiy  X2  as  dependent  on  them  in  consequence  of  the  equa- 
tions (i),  it  follows  that  the  coefficients  of  dx^  and  dXi  in  the 
last  equation  must  be  separately  zero,  for  a  maximum  or  a 
miTiimum  ;  consequently,  we  must  have 

d6      .    dFi      .    dFi 

^  +  Ai  -T-  +  Xa  ;t--  =  O, 

axz  ax^  axz 

d6      V    dFi      ^    dF% 

;^+  Ai  ;t-  +  Aa-T-  =0. 

aXi  aXi  aXi 

These,  along  with  equations  (i)  and 

d<l>      ^   dFi      ^   dF% 
dxi  dxi  dxi       ' 

d6      .    fltPi      .    dFt 
^+  Ai  —  +  Aa;rr=o> 

€1X2  uXt  CUC2 

are  theoretically  sufficient  to  determine  the  six  unknown 
quantities,  Xiy  a^,  x^,  Xi,  Ai,  Aa ;  and  thus  to  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  problem  in  general. 

This  method  is  especially  applicable  when  the  functions 
Fij  Fzy  &c.,  are  homogeneous ;  for  if  we  multiply  the  preceding 
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differential  equations  by  Xiy  x^y  2^,  Xi,  respeotiyely,  and  add, 
we  can  often  find  the  resiilt  with  facility  by  aid  of  Euler's 
Theorem  of  Art.  103. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  method  of  undeter- 
mined multipliers  to  a  function  of  n  variables,  a?!,  a?,,  aJs,  •  •  • 
Xny  the  variables  being  connected  by  m  equations  of  condition. 

J?\  =  o,  j;  =  o,  2?i  =  o,  .  .  .  Fn,  =  o, 

m  being  less  than  n ;  for  if  we  differentiate  as  before,  and 
multiply  the  differentials  of  the  equations  of  condition  by  the 
arbitrary  multipliers,  Xi,  Xj,  .  .  .  Xm  respectively;  by  the  same 
method  of  reasoning  as  that  given  above,  we  diall  have  the  n 
following  equations, 

rf0      ^  dFi  ^    dFtn 

dxi         dxi  dxi 

d<l>  dFi  ^    dFfn 

dXi         dx%  ax2 


d(p      .   dFi  .    dFm     ^ 

dXn  dXn  dXn 

These,  combined  with  the  m  equations  of  condition,  are 
theoretically  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the  m  +  n 
unknown  quantities 

^ij  ^>  •  •  •  ^n)  Ai,  A2,  •  •  •  Am* 


Examples. 

I.  To  find  the  triangle  of  maximum  area  inscribed  in  a  given  circle. 
Let  R  denote  the  radius  of  the  circle,  Ay  B,  C,  the  angles  of  an  inscribed 
triangle,  u  its  area ;  then 

«  =  —-■  =  iS^  sin  ^  sin  ^  sin  G, 

Also,  -4  +  5+C=i8o';     .\  dA  +  dB +40*^01 

and,  taking  logarithmic  differentials,  we  get 

cot  AdA  +  cot  BdB  +  cot  CdO=  o, 
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and  consequently 

tan  A  =  ttJiB  =  tan  C;  hence  A^B^  (7=  60^; 

and  therefore  the  triangle  is  equilateral. 

2.  Find  a  point  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
drawn  firom  it  to  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle  shall  be  a  minimum. 

Let  Xf  y,  g  denote  the  perpendiculars :  a,  d,  0  the  sides  of  the  triangle ;  then 

M-«'+y^  +  S^istobea  TnininniTn  ; 

also         ax-^bff-^ez  =  double  the  area  of  a  triangle  =  2A  (suppose) ; 

.  *.  sedg  +  ydy  -i-  a&  —  o,  adx  +  bdy  +  cdzsiO  , 

•*.  iB  =s  XOf  y  ss\bf  2  =  A0 :  multiplying  these  equations  by  a,  b,  e,  respectively} 
and  adding,  we  obtain 

a«  +  ^  +  «5  =  X(a»  +  i»  +  c*),or     a  =  ^-q^^-j-^; 

2Aa  2Ab  2Ae 

'*•  ^"^TWT?*     y  a»  +  ^  +  «r«'    ""  a»  +  i»  +  c«' 

which  determine  the  position  of  the  point.    The  minimum  sum  is  obviously 

a^  +  b*  +  <^' 

3.  Similarly,  to  find  a  point  such  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  distances 
from  four  given  planes  shall  be  a  minimum.  Suppose  A,  B,  C,  Bio  represent 
the  areas  of  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  formed  by  the  four  planes ;  x,  y^  «,  w, 
the  perpendiculars  on  these  fares  respectively;  then,  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  we  have 

Ax  ■\' By  +  Cz  +  Dto  s  three  times  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  s  3  F  (suppose), 

and  If  =  rr'  +  y'  +  2^  +  u'',  a  minimum; 

,•.  xdx  +  ydy  +  zdz  +  todw  =  o, 

Adx  +  Bdy  +  Cdz  +  Bdw  =  o ; 

hence  x  =  \Ay  y  —  \B,  z  =  xC^  w^kD\ 

and  proceeding  as  before,  we  get  11  =    .^        ,     ^  ■   j^. 

4.  To  prove  that  of  all  rectangular  parallelepipeds  of  the  same  volume  the  cube 
has  the  least  surface. 

Let  X,  y,  s  represent  the  lengths  of  the  edges  of  the  parallelepiped ;  then,  if 
A  denote  Uie  given  volume,  we  have 

xyz  =  Af  and  xy  +  xs  +  yza  minimum ; 

,•.  yMdx  +  xzdy  +  xydz  =  o, 

(y  +  «)  <te  +  (a?  +  «)  <fy  +  (a?  +  y)  if  =  o ; 

hence  y«  =  A.  (y  +  «),  aa  =  A.  (a;  +  «),  a:y  =  A.  («  +  jr) : 

from  which  it  appears  immediately  that  0  s  y  s  s. 
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167.    To     find     the     Haximum    and    lliiiliiium 
Yalues  of 

ewj*  +  Jy"  +  (»•  +  2hxy  +  2gzx  +  2^2, 
where  the  variables  are  oonnected  by  the  equations 
Lx  +  Ml/  +  iV«  =  o,  and  i»*  +  ^  +  «'  =  i. 

In  this  ease  we  get  the  following  equations : 
o/x^-hy  -^  gz  +  \iL  +  \^  -  o, 

hx  +  by  +yi  +  XiJf  +  X^y  =  o, 

gx  +Jy  •¥  ez  +  XiN  +  Aa2  =  o. 

Multiply  the  first  by  x,  the  second  by  y,  the  third  by  2,  and 
add;  then 

u  +  Xi  =  o,  or  Xi  =  - 1*. 

Henoe  {a-  u)  x  +  hy  +  gz  +  XiL  =  o, 

hx  +  {b  -u)  y  +jfz  +  XiM  =  o, 

gx  +/y  +  (c  -  w)  a  +  XiN  =  o, 

Lx  +  Jfy  +  iV«  =  o : 

eliminating  Xj  y^  z  and  Xi,  we  get  the  determinant  equation 

a  —  w,      h^  gy      L 

hy        b-Uj       fi      M 
g,  /,        c-u,   N 

i,  M,  Ny  o 


=  0. 


(2) 


The  roots  of  this  quadratic  determine  the  maximum  and 
minimum  values  of  u. 

The  preceding  result  enables  us  to  determine  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature  at  a  given  point  on  a  surface  whose  equa- 
tion is  given  in  rectangular  co-ordinates. 


Application  to  Surfaces. 
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Again,  the  teim  independent  of  t«  in  tiiis  determinant  is 
evidently 

fl,    A,    g^    L 
A,    6,    /,    M 

i,  Jf,  i^,    o 

and  the  coefficient  of  w'  is  Z-  +  iSf  *  +  IP,  Accordingly,  the 
product  of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  (2)  is  equal  to  the  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  the  latter  determinant,  and  denomi- 
nator  U  +  IP  +  iV*.  From  this  can  be  immediately  deduced 
an  expression  for  the  measure  of  curvature*  at  any  point  on  a 
surface. 


Salmon's  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.  Art.  295. 


no  Examples. 


EXAVPLBS. 

t.  Find  the  minimum  value  of 
where  jTi,  a,  ...  c.  are  snbject  to  the  conditioa 

1.  Find  the  maximum  value  of 

where  the  yariables  are  subject  to  the  condition 

«p  +  ^  +  «  =  ;»+  y  +  r. 


j(« 


«!  +  «!•••  +  <»I 


^-  ©'(!)•(:-)■• 


0  A 

3.  If  tan  -  tan  -  =  m,  find  when  «nr  p  -  ♦»  sin  d)  is  a  maximum. 

2         2 

4.  Find  the  maximum  value  of  (a?  +  i)  (y  +  i)  («  +  1)  where  a*  iv  c*  =  A. 

{\o^(Aabc))^ 


Ans.  — 


27  log  a  .  log  *  .  log  e 

5.  Find  the  volume  of  the  greatest  rectangular  parallelepiped  inscribed  iu 
the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

a;2      y«      «•  .       ^ahe 

6.  Find  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  values  of  u,  being  given  that 

u  =  aV  +  %*  +  c^z-,    a;2  ^  y2  ^  j3  =  i^    and  /a;  +  fwy  +  na  =  o. 
Proceeding  by  the  method  of  Art.  1 67,  we  get 

aH  ■{-  \x  +  jiil  =i  o,     i'y  +  A»/  +  /xm  =  o,    «*«  4-  A2  +  ^n  =  o. 
Again,  multiplying  by  a?,  y,  8,  respectively,  and  adding,  we  get  A.  =  —  w. 

.'.  (u  -a^)x  =  fJ,     {u  -  b*)y  =  ftm,    (u  -^  c^)  z  =  fin. 
Hence,  the  required  values  of  u  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

i  + 13  ♦■ 7i  "  ^• 
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2?'      y*     £^ 
7.  Giyen  -5  +  7;  +  -3  =  i,  and  te  +  my  +  #«  =  o,  find  when  «*  +  y*  +  «•  is  a 

<J*       0*       <r 

maximum  or  minimum.  Proceeding,  as  in  the  last  example,  we  get  the  quadratic 

aH'^        i«m«         e^n^ 

+ r;  + ::  =  o. 


l#—  «»     «-**      u  -  fi 

This  question  can  be  at  once  reduced  to  the  last  by  substituting  in  our  equations 
ax,  by,  and  ez,  instead  of  x,  y,  t, 

8.  Of  all  triangular  pyramids  haying  a  given  triangle  for  base,  and  a  given 
altitude  above  that  base,  find  that  whose  surface  is  least. 

(d  *4*  O  "i*  Cl 

Ans,  Value  of  minimum  surface  is  ^ V  r*  +  p\  where  a,  3,  e  repre- 
sent the  sides  of  the  triangular  base ;  r,  the  radius  of  its  inscribed  circle ;  and  p, 
the  giyen  altitude. 

9.  Divide  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  into  three  parts,  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  sines  of  every  two  shall  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimmn ;  and 
determine  which  it  is. 

10.  Of  all  polygons  of  a  giyen  number  of  sides  circumscribed  to  a  circle,  the 
regular  polygon  is  of  minimum  area?  For,  let  ^1,  ^2,  .  .  .  ^n  be  the  external 
angles  of  the  polygon,  then  the  area  can  be  easily  seen  to  be  in  general 


r« 


^tan  ^  +  tan  ^  +  . . .  +  tan  ^ V 


where  ^1  +  ^  •  •  •  +  4*n  ^  ^^» 

Hence,  for  a  minimum,       ^1  =  ^2  =  ^»  =  *  •  .  =  ^»» 

II.  Of  all  polygons  of  a  given  number  of  sides  circumscribed  to  any  closed 
oval  curve  which  has  no  singular  points,  that  which  has  the  minimum  area 
touches  the  curve  at  the  middle  point  of  each  of  the  sides. 

I  a.  Given  the  ratio  sin^:  sin  ^,  and  the  angle  0,  find  when  the  ratio 
sin  (^  +  0) :  sin  (4^  +  0)  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  Am,  ^  -^  ^  —  $. 

1 3.  Kequired  the  dimensions  of  an  open  cylindrical  vessel  of  given  capacity, 
so  that  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  material  shall  be  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, the  thickness  of  the  base  and  sides  being  given. 

Arts,  Its  altitude  must  be  equed  to  the  radius  of  its  base. 

14.  Show  how  to  determine  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  x^+y^-i-z^ 
subject  to  the  conditions 

(t^  +  y^  +  «»)2  =  ««»»  +  iV  +  ^'^t 

&B  4-  my  +  fts  =  o. 
P  2 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


TAKOENTS  AND  NORMALS  TO  CUBYES. 

1 68.  Equation  of  the  Tangent. — If  {x,  t/),  {x^  y^y  be  the 

co-ordinates  of  any  two  points,  P,  Q,  taken  on  a  curve,  and 
if  (X,  T)  be  any  point  on  the 
line  which  joins  P  and  Q ;  then 
the  equation  of  the  line  PQ  is 

fl?i  —  a? 


N     M 


Fig.  8. 


in  which  X  and  F  represent  the    ^ 
current  co-ordinates. 

If  now  the  point  Q  be  taken  infinitely,  near  to  P,  the  line 
PQ  becomes  the  tangent  at  the  point  P,  and,  as  in  Art.  lo, 
we  have  for  its  equation 


r-y-(X-.,|. 


<■) 


where  X,  T  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the  line, 
and  Xy  y  those  of  its  point  of  contact. 

For  example,  to  find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the 
curve 

Taking  the  logarithmic  differentials  of  both  sides,  we  get 

n     mdy  dy        ny 

x^'^lx^^'      •'•  ^""^' 

and  the  equation  of  the  tangent  becomes 

nX     m¥ 

—  + =  «»  +  ». 

a?        y 
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If  we  make  X-  o,  and  F=  o,  separately,  we  get y 

tn 

in  -\-  n 
and io  for  the  lengths  of  the  intercepts  made  by  the 

tangent  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  respeotively.  This  resul^ 
furnishes  an  easy  geometrical  method  of  drawing  the  tangent 
at  any  point  on  a  curve  of  this  class. 

If  m  =  I,  n  =  I,  the  preceding  equation  represents  a 
hyperbola ;  if  w  =  2,  and  w  =  -  i,  it  represents  a  parabola. 

169.  If  the  equation  of  the  curve  be  of  the  form 
/(iP,  y)  =  o,  and  if /(^r,  y)  be  denoted  by  Uj  we  have  from 
Art.  100, 

du 

^      dx        du* 
dy 

ii^d  hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent  becomes 

(x-.)|.(r-,)|.o.  (.) 

The  points  on  the  curve  at  which  the  tangents  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  must  satisfy  the  equation  —  =  o ; 
they  are  accordingly  given  by  the  intersection  of  the  curve, 

du 

w  =  o,  with  the  curve  whose  equation  is  -^  =  o.     The  y  co- 

ax 

ordinates  at  such  points  are   evidently  in  general  either 

maxima  or  minima. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  points  at  which  the  tangents 
are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

To  find  the  tangents  parallel  to  the  line  y  ^  mx-\-n.  The 
points  of  contact  must  evidently  satisfy 

du        du 
-r+m^  =0. 
dx        dy 

The  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve  represented  by 
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this  equation  with  the  eiven  curve  are  the  points  of  contaot 
of  the  system  of  parallel  tangents  in  question. 

The  results  in  this  and  the  preceding  Artide  eyidently 
apply  to  oblique  as  well  as  to  rectangular  axes. 


Examples. 


I.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse 

du     2x     du     2y 


and  the  required  equation  is 


f(Z-*)  +  ^(r-y)  =  o, 


xX     yT     a^ 
<>'  "55-  +  -^  =  a2  +  ^  "  '• 

2.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  the  curve 

3.  If  two  curves,  whose  equations  are  denoted  by  u  =  o,  t/  =  o,  intersect  in 
a  point  {x,  y),  and  if  »  be  their  angle  of  intersection,  prove  that 

du  dt/  dt/  du 

.  dx  df/  dx  dy 

du  du  du  dtf 

dx  dx  dy  dy 

4.  Hence,  if  the  curves  intersect  at  right  angles,  we  must  have 

du  dvf     du  du' 
dx  dx      dydy 

5.  Apply  this  to  find  the  condition  that  the  curves 

--4.— ssi       _L  +  £- oi  I 

shpuld  intersect  at  right  angles.  ^'t'*  a'  -  &>  a  a'>  ^  ^'s. 


Eqtmtum  of  Normal. 
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170.  Equation  of  UTorinal. — Since  the  nonnal  at  any 
point  on  a  curve  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  its  equation, 
when  the  co-ordinate  axes  are  rectangular,  is 


OP 


_(r-y)=^(x-*). 


(3) 


The  points  at  which  normals  are  parallel  to  the  line 
y  =  mx  +  n  are  given  by  aid  of  the  equation  of  the  curve  u-o 
along  with  the  equation 

du  dt& 

dy         dx 


Examples. 
I.  Find  the  equation  of  the  nonnal  at  any  point  [x^  y)  on  the  ellipse 


i?  +  i2  -  '• 


Ana, sza^^l^, 

»         y 


3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  nonnal  at  any  point  on  the  curye 

y^  =  ax>^.  Am.  nTy  +  mXx  =  ny»  +  m^, 

171.  Iitubtaiigeiit  and  Subnormal. — ^In  the  accom- 
panying figure,  let  PT  repre-  ^ 
sent  the  tangent  at  the  point  P, 
PJSr  the  normal ;  Oif,  PM  the 
co-ordinates    at  P;    then  the 
lines  TM  and  Mlf  are  called 
the  subtangent  and  subnormal   0' 
corresponding  to  the  point  P.  Fig.  9. 

To  find  me  expressions  for  their  lengths,  let  <p  =  L  PTMy 


then 


PM     ,      ^    dy 

=  tan^=;5-; 


TM 


dan 


W 
dx 


=  tan0=3£,         ^N-y-^^ 


PM 


dx' 
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The  lengths  of  FT  and  PN  are  sometimes  ccdled  the 
lengths  of  the  tangent  and  the  normal  at  P :  it  is  easily 
seen  that 


*  J-  ^  (SJ. 


PN^yJi  +  {^].      FT 

dx 


Examples. 

1.  To  find  the  length  of  the  subnormal  in  the  ellipse 

a'      Ir 

dy        b^ 
Here  ^5;  =  -?'' 

the  negative  sign  signifies  that  MN  is  measured  from  M  in  the  negative 
direction  along  the  axis  of  x,  i.e.  the  point  N  lies  between  If  and  the  centre  0 ; 
as  is  also  evident  from  the  shape  of  the  curve. 

2.  Prove  that  the  subtangent  in  the  logarithmic  curve,  y  =  a'^ia  of  constant 
length. 

3.  Prove  that  the  subnormal  in  the  parabola,  y^  =  2tnXf  is  equal  to  m, 

4.  Find  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  normal  to  the  catenary 


f(^ +.-•), 


»» 


intercepted  by  the  axis  of  «.  Ant,  --, 

5.  Find  at  what  point  the  subtangent  to  the  curve  whose  equation  is 

xy*  sr  a*  (a  —  x) 

is  a  maximum.  Ana,  x^-,    y  =  a. 

2 

172.  Perpendicular  on  Tangent. — Let  p  be  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  at  any 
point  on  the  curve 

F{x,  y)  =  c, 
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then  the  equation  of  the  tangent  may  be  written 

X  COS  w  +  F  sin  w  =  p, 

where  w  is  the  angle  whioh  the  perpendicular  makes  witli 
the  axis  of  x. 

Denoting  F{Xj  y)  by  Uy  and  comparing  this  form  of  the 
equation  with  that  in  (2),  and  representing  the  common  value 
of  the  fraction  by  A, 

du         du         du       du 

,  dx         dy         dx       dy     ^ 

^®  &®*  ^a      ='jj^_  =         ^  -  A. 

Hence 


00s  CO     sm  a>            p 

HtRtr 

du       du 

Udus^     fduV 

and  p  =  _       .  (4) 


OoR.  If  F{Xy  y)  be  a  homogeneous  expression  of  the  n^* 
degree  in  x  andy,  then  by  Euler's  formula,  Art.  102,  we  have 


du       du 
dx       dy 


x-y^  +  y—  =  nw  =  nCf 


and  the  expression  for  the  length  of  the    perpendicular 
becomes  in  mis  case 


HC 


IfduV    fduy 


173.  In  the  curve 


to  prove  that 

M  fli  M 

p^^  =*  (a  cos  oi)*^*  +  (6  sin  0*)*""^  {5) 
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By  Ex.  2f  Art.  169,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  is 

comparing  this  with  the  form 

J  008  w  +  F  sin  w  « j», 
cos  01     a?*^*  sinoi     y*""* 


we  get 


or 


a«*  »    "  J~' 


/a  cos  w\*^^_  3?       (b  sin  w\"*"^_  y 


Hence,  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  we  obtain 
the  result  required. 

1 74.  liocus  of  Foot  of  Perpendicular  for  the  same 
Curve. — Let  X,  Fbe  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  in  ques- 

X     .  T 

tion,  and  we  have,  evidently,  cos  w  ■=  — ,  sin  a>  =  — :  substi- 
tuting these  values  for  cos  w  and  sin  oi  in  (5),  it  becomes 


fit  M  fit 

kin-l 


(X»  +  F»)*«->  =  {a  X)*«-»  4  (J  F)> 

since  /?*  =  X*  +  F*. 

175.  Another  Form  of  the  Equation  to  a  Tan- 
gent.— If  the  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  w^*  degree  be 
written  in  the  form 

where  w„  denotes  the  homogeneous  part  of  the  n^*  degree  in 
the  equation,  Wn-i  that  of  the  (n  -  i)**,  &c.;  then,  by  Cor. 
Art.  103,  we  have 

ax       ay 
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Henoe  the  equation  of  the  tangent  in  Art.  169  beoomes 

Xy  +  F  ^  +  Ufi^i  +  2Un^  +  .  . .  +  «Wo  =  o ;  (6) 

an  equation  of  the  (n  -  i)**  degree  in  x  and  y. 

176.  Urumber  of  Tangents  from  an  Kxternal 
Point. — To  find  the  number  of  tangents  which  can  be 
drawn  to  a  curve  of  the  n**  degree  from  a  point  (a,  j3),  we  sub- 
stitute a  for  X,  and  j3  for  Fin  (6),  and  it  becomes 

a^+  j3^  +  Un^i  +  2W».a  +  .  .  .  +  nWo  =  O.  (7) 

This  represents  a  curve  of  the  (n  -  i)'*  degree  in  x  and  y, 
and  the  points  of  its  intersection  with  the  given  curve  are  the 
points  of  contact  of  all  the  tangents  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  point  (a,  j3)  to  the  curve.  Moreover,  as  two  curves 
of  the  degrees  n  and  n  -  i  intersect  in  general  in  n  (n  -  i) 
points,  real  or  imaginary  (Salmon's  Conic  Sections^  Art.  238), 
it  follows  that  there  can  in  general  be  n  (n  -  i)  real  or 
imaginary  tangents  drawn  from  an  external  point  to  a  curve 
of  the  n**  degree. 

If  the  curve  be  of  the  second  degree,  equation  (7)  be- 
comes 

ax        ay 

an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  which  evidently  represents 
the  polar  of  (a,  j3)  with  respect  to  the  conic. 
In  the  curve  of  the  third  degree 

equation  (7)  becomes 

dib     ryd6 
a-^  +  P^^^fH^zu^  +  SUo-o, 

which  represents  a  conic  that  passes  through  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  tangents  to  the  curve  from  the  point  (a,  |3). 

This  conic  is  called  the  pokr  conic  of  the  point.  For  the 
origin  it  becomes 
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ITT.  Number  of  nrormali  which  pami  through  a 
Cilven  Point. — If  a  normal  pass  through  the  point  (a,  /3), 
we  must  have  from  (3), 

(«-«.)^=0-y)^. 

This  represents  a  curve  of  the  n^  degree,  which  intersects  the 
given  curve  in  general  in  n'  points,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
normals  at  which  all  pass  through  the  point  (a,  /3). 
For  example,  the  points  on  the  ellipse 

at  which  the  normals  pass  through  a  given  point  (a,  /3), 
are  determined  by  the  intersection  of  me  ellipse  with  \hid 
hyperbola 

xy{a^  -  y)  =  a^ay  -  J'j3a?. 

For  the  modification  in  the  results  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding article  arising  from  the  existence  of  singular  points  on 
the  curve,  the  student  is  referred  to  Salmon's  Higher  Plane 
Curves  J  Arts.  66,  67,  1 1 1. 

178.  Differential  of  the  Are  of  a  Plane  Gurre. 
Direction  of  the  Tangent. — If  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a 
curve,  measured  from  a  fixed  point  A  on  it,  be  denoted  by  «, 
then  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  it  is  represented  by  ds. 
Again,  if  ^'  represent  the  angle  QPL  (fig.  8),  we  have 

,     PL       ,   .     ,      QL 
cos  ^  =  ^,  and  sm^   =  ^; 

but  in  the  limit,  PL  =  dx,  QL  =  di/y  and  PQ  =  ds*  and  also 
^'  becomes  PTX,  or  (p  (fig.  9). 


*  In  Art  37  it  has  been  proved  that  the  difference  between  the  length  of  an 
infinitely  small  arc  and  its  chord  is  an  infinitely  small  quantity  of  the  teeond 

order  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  the  chord ;  i.e. ^rr is  iofinitely 

small  of  the  second  order,  and  therefore  this  firaction  yanishes  in  the  limit. 

Hence  r-^;^  =  ii  ultimately. 

ord  FQ  '^ 


Hence 


DifferenUal  of  the  Arc  of  a  Curve. 


dx       .  dy 
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(8) 


squaring  and  adding,  we  get 

(SKU-  ■• 

Hence,  also,  we  have 

da^  =  da?  +  dy^^ 


(9) 


and  therefore 


da 


\ 


(lO) 


On  account  of  the  importance  of  these  results,  we  shall 
give  another  proof,  as  follows : — 

Let,  as  before,  TR  be  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 
point  P, 

OM=x,  PM=y, 
MN^  PL  =  Aa?,  QL  =  Ay. 
L  FTX  =  0,  arc  PQ  =  As, 

Then,  if  the  curvature  of 
the  elementary  portion  PQ 
of  the  curve  be  continuous, 
we  have  evidently  the  line 

PQ<BxoPQ<PIt+QB;      o      t 


M     N 
Fig.  10. 


or         v^Aa?'  +  Ay*  <  As  <  Ax  sec  0  +  Ay  -  Aa?  tan  0 ; 


.*.  ^/i4(--^]  <-- <  sec  0  +  -^  -  tan0. 

\        \AxJ  Ax            ^      Ax            ^ 

Again,  in  the  limit  -?  =  -i-  =  tan  0,  and  Ji  + 1  —] 

^      *  Ax     dx              ^'          V        \^^^J 
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beoomes  ji  +  ( ^  j  or  seo^  ^  aooordinglj  eadh  of  the  pre- 
ceding expressions  converges  to  the  same  limiting  value,  and 

we  have  j"  =  J^+fj^'  5   which  establishes  the  required 

result. 

179.  Polar  Co-ordinates. — The  position  of  any  point 
in  a  plane  is  determined  when  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point 
called  a  pole,  and  the  angle  which  that  distance  maJkes  with  a 
fixed  line,  are  known  ;  these  are  called  the  polar  co-ordinates 
of  the  point,  and  are  usually  denoted  by  the  letters  r  and  0. 
The  fixed  line  is  called  the  prime  vector,  and  r  is  called  tlie 
radius  vector  of  the  point. 

The  equation  of  a  curve  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates  is 
generally  written  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms, 

r  =/(»),  ori^(r,e)  =  o, 

according  as  r  is  given  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  terms  of  0. 
Also,  if  ft  be  positive  when  measured  above  the  prime  vector, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  negative  when  measured  below  it. 

1 80.  Angle  between  Tangent  and  Radius  Teetor. 

Let  0  be  the  pole,  P  and  Q  two  near 
points  on  the  curve,  PJf  a  perpendicular 
on  OQ,  OP  =  r,  POX  =  0,  and  x^  the 
angle  between  the  tangent  and  radius 
vector.     Then 

PM  PM 

cos  OQP  =  77^ :  but  in  the  limit  when 

QP  Fig.  II. 

Q  and  P  coincide,    the  angle   OQP 

becomes  equal  to  ;//,  and* 

QM    dr     PM     rdO     ,  ,^ 

'9T7\  =  T9    "777\  =  ~j->  fl-t  the  same  time; 
PQ      ds      PQ      ds  ' 

dr       r     ,     rdO      ,       ,     rdO  ,     . 

or  ^os;^  =  — ,     sm  ;/;=—,    tani/.=— .  (11) 


•  These  results  can  be  easily  established  from  Art.  37. 


Also, 


Polar  Subtangent  and  Subnormal. 
\d8  J      \d8j 
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(12) 


Hence,  also,  we  can  determine  an  expression  for  the 
differential  of  an  arc  in  polar  co-ordinates;  for,  since 

P(^  PIP 

we  get,  on  proceeding  to  the  limit, 

ds 


or 


ds  _    j 
dr"  \ 


I  + 


r'dS'^ 
I  +  — r^ar. 


(// 


.,« 


(»3) 


These  results  are  of  importance  in  the  general  theory  of 
curves. 

1 8 1.  Application    to    the    liOgarlthmle    Spiral. — 

The  curve  whose  equation  is  r  =  a^  is  called  the  logarithmic 
spiral.     In  this  curve  we  have 

,       ,      rd9         I 

tan  w  ' — ;—  =  = • 

dr      log  a 

Accordingly,  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the 
tangent  is  constant.  On  account  of  this  property  the  curve 
is  also  called -the  equiangular  s2nraL 

182.  Polar  Subtangent  and  Subnormal. — Through 
the  origin  0  let  ST  be  drawn  perpendi-  g 
cular  to  OP  J  meeting  the  tangent  in  T, 
and  the  normal  in  S,  The  lines  OT  and 
OS  are  called  the  polar  subtangent  and 
subnormal,  for  tlie  point  P.  To  find 
their  values,  we  have 


Or=  OP  tan  OPT^r  tan  i/.  = 


».2 


dO 


dr ' 


OS  =  OP  tan  OPS  =  r  cot  1/.  =  ^^5 


Also,  if 


«  =  -, 
r 


OT^-^ 
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Again,  if  ON"be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PT^  we  have 

PiV=  OP  COB i/i-r^.  (15) 

183.  Kxpresslon  for  Perpendicular  on  Tangent. — 

As  before,  let  jt?  =  ONj  then 

.    ,     r'dO 
«  =  r  Binu»  =  —r-  ; 

08 

1        d^       dr^'hr'de'      dr"       i 


or 


^-^f^)"  <■') 


The  equations  in  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  tangent  and 
the  normal  at  any  point  on  a  curve  can  be  found  without 
difficulty :  they  have,  however,  been  omitted  here,  as  they 
are  of  little  or  no  practical  advantage. 


Examples. 

I.  To  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  a  focus  on  the  tangent  to  an 
ellipse. 

The  focal  equation  of  the  curve  is 

a(i  -  e*)  I  -  ecosB 

r  =  — ^ -.  or  f#= 


hence 


I  -  tf  cosr  a(i  -e*) 

du        f  sin  0    ^ 
de  ^  «(i  -~?) ' 


I  __  I  +  g^  -  2g  cos  e  _         I  /la  _     \ 

2.  Prove  that  the  polar  suhnormal  is  constant,  in  the  curve  r^aB\  and  thft 
Dolar  suhtangent,  in  tie  curv«  rd  =  «. 


!> 
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184.  Inverse  Cnrres. — If  on  any  radius  vector  OP^ 
drawn  from  a  fixed  origin  0,  a  point  P'  be  taken  such  that 
the  rectangle  OP  .  OP'  is  constant,  the  point  P'  is  called  the 
inverse  of  the  point  P ;  and  if  P  describe  any  curve,  P' 
describes  another  curve  called  the  inverse  of  the  former. 

The  polar  equation  of  the  inverse  is  obtained  immediately 

from  that  of  the  original  curve  by 

k^  .  .     .    • 

substituting  —  instead  of  r  in  its 

T 

equation ;  where  P  is  equal  to  the 
constant  OP  .  OP^, 

Again,  let  P,  Q  be  two  points, 
and  Jr,  Qf  the  inverse  points ;  then 
since  OP  .  OP  ^  OQ  .  OQfy  the 
four  points  P,  Q,  Q',  P',  lie  on  a 
circle,  and  hence  the  triangles 
OQP  and  OPQ^  are  equiangular ;  ^'  '3- 

PQ  ^OP      OP.  OQ  ^  OP.  OQ 
'''  rOf     OQf^OQ.OQf  k'      '  ^^^^ 

Again,  if  P,  Q  be  infinitely  near  points,  denoting  the 
lengths  of  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  curve  and  of  its 
inverse  by  ds  and  ds\  the  preceding  result  becomes 

ds-^rj^ds.  (18) 

185.  Dlreetioii  of  the  Tangent  to  an  Inverse 
Curve. — Let  the  points  P,  Q  belong  to  one  curve,  and  P',  Q[ 
to  its  inverse ;  then  when  P  and  Q  coincide,  the  lines  PQ, 
P'Q'  become  the  tangents  at  the  inverse  points  P  and  P' : 
again,  since  the  angle  SPP'  =  the  angle  SQ'Q,  it  follows  that 
the  tangents  at  P  and  P'  form  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the 
Hue  PF, 

By  aid  of  this  property  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  a 
curve  can  be  drawn,  whenever  that  at  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  inverse  curve  is  known. 

It  follows  immediately  from  the  preceding  result,  that  if 
two  curves  intersect  at  any  angle^  their  inverse  curves  intersect  at 
the  same  angle. 

Q 
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1 86.  £qnatloii  to  the  InTerse  of  a  CfiTen  €iirve. — 

Suppose  the  curve  referred  to  rectangular  axes  drawn  through 
the  pole  0,  and  that  x  and  p  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  P 
on  the  curve,  X  and  Y  those  of  the  inverse  point  P' ;  then 

^^0P^_  OP  '  OP"  ^       k^  •    -1    1    i^  =       y 

X^OF"'      OP"'      -  X'-hY^'^       ^^  Y"  X^+ Y^' 

hence  the  equation  of  the  inverse  is  got  by  substituting 

and       "^ 


x^  +  y^         Q^  +  y* 

mstead  of  x  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  original  curve 

Again,  let  the  equation  of  the  original  curve,  as  in  Art. 
174,  be 

J^x  Jc^fj 

When  — and  ,       ,  are  substituted  for  x  and  y,  tf„ 

x^  +  2/  a?  +  y 

becomes  evidently  tz rn:- 

Accordingly,  the  equation  of  the  inverse  curve  is 

k^'^Un  +  A'"-'w«-i  {x"  +  y")  +  A'"-*w,»-2  (a?'  +  y^  +  •  •  • 

+  Wo(a?'  +  yT  =  o-  (19) 

For  instance,  the  equation  of  any  right  line  is  of  the  form 

«*i  +  t^o  =  o ; 

hence  that  of  its  inverse  with  respect  to  the  origin  is 

l^Ux  +  Uq  {^  +  y'^)  =  o. 

This  represents  a  circle  passing  through  the  pole,  as  is 
well  known,  except  when  w^  =  o ;  i.e.  when  the  line  passes 
through  the  pole  0. 

Again,  the  equation  of  the  inverse  of  the  circle 

with  respect  to  the  origin,  is 

{k^  +  A'wi  +  t^o(^  +  f))  (^  +  y")  =  o> 

which  represents  another  circle,  along  with  the  two  imafZfinary 
right  lines  rr*  +  y*  =  o. 
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Again,  the  general  equation  of  a  conic  is  of  the  form 

hence  that  of  its  inverse  with  respect  to  the  origin  is 

A*W2  +  Fwi  {x^  +  y^)  +  Wo  (^'  +  y^y  ^  o, 

which  represents  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  of  the  class 
called  "  bicircular  quartics." 

If  the  origin  be  on  the  conic  the  absolute  term  t^o  vanishes, 
and  the  inverse  is  the  curve  of  the  third  degree  represented 
by 

This  curve  is  called  a  "  circular  cubic." 

If  the  focus  be  the  origin  of  inversion,  the  inverse  is  a 
curve  called  the  Limajon  of  Pascal.  The  form  of  this  curve 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

187.  Pedal  Curves. — If  from  any  point  as  origin  a  per- 
pendicular be  drawn  to  the  tangent  to  a  given  curve,  the  locus 
of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  is  called  the  ^eofa/  of  the  curve 
with  respect  to  the  assumed  origin. 

In  like  manner,  if  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  the  tan- 
gents to  the  pedal,  we  get  a  new  curve  called  the  secondpedal 
of  the  original,  and  so  on.  With  respect  to  its  pedal,  the 
original  curve  is  styled  the  Jirst  negative  pedal,  &c. 

188.  Tangent  at  any  Point  to  the  Pedal  of  a 
given  Curve.— Let  01^,  ON' 
be  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
origin  0  on  the  tangents  drawn 
at  two  points  P  and  Q  on  the 
given  curve,  and  T  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  tangents ;  join  NN';  E; 
then  since  the  angles  ONT  and 
ON'T  are  right  angles,  the  qua- 
drilateral ON  N'T  is  inscribable 
in  a  circle, 

.-.  lON'N^lOTN 

In  the  limit  when  P  and  Q  coincide,  L  OTN  =  L  OPNy 
and  NN'  becomes  the  tangent  to  the  locus  of  JV;  hence  the 

Q  2 
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latter  tangent  makes  the  same  angle  with  ON  that  the 
tangent  at  P  makes  with  OP.  This  property  enables  us 
to  draw  the  tangent  at  any  point  N  on  the  pedal  locus  in 
question. 

Again,  if  /?' represent  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at 
N  to  the  first  pedal,  from  similaSr  triangles  we  evidently  have 

P  .  .  .  .  , 

Hence,  if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  given  in  the  form 

r  =f{p)i  that  of  its  first  pedal  is  of  the  form  '^  '=f(j>)i  in 

which  p  and  jt?'  are  respectively  analogous  to  r  and  p  in  the 
origincLl  curve.  In  like  manner  the  equation  of  the  next 
pedal  can  be  determined,  and  so  on. 

189.  Reciprocal  Polars. — If  on  the  perpendicular  ON 
a  point  P'  be  taken,  such  that  OP'.  ON  is  constant  {k^  sup- 
pose), the  point  P'  is  evidently  the  pole  of  the  line  PiVwith 
respect  to  the  circle  of  radius  k  and  centre  0 ;  and  if  all  the 
tangents  to  the  curve  be  taken,  the  locus  of  their  poles  is  a 
new  curve.  We  shall  denote  these  curves  by  the  letters  A 
and  By  respectively.  Again,  by  elementary  geometry,  the 
point  .of  intersection  of  any  two  lines  is  the  pole  of  the  line 
joining  the  poles  of  the  lines*  Now,  if  the  lines  be  taken  as 
two  infinitely  near  tangents  to  the  curve  -4,  the  line  joining 
their  poles  becomes  a  tangent  to  JS ;  accordingly,  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  B  has  its  pole  on  the  curve  A.  Hence  A  is  the 
locus  of  the  poles  of  the  tangents  to  B. 

In  consequence  of  this  reciprocal  relation,  the  curves  A  and 
B  are  called  reciprocal  polars  of  each  other  with  respect  to  the 
circle  whose  radius  is  k. 

Since  to  every  tangent  to  a  curve  corresponds  a  point  on 
its  reciprocal  polar,  it  follows  that  to  a  number  of  points  in 
directum  on  one  curve  correspond  a  number  of  tangents  to  its 
reciprocal  polar,  which  pass  through  a  common  point. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  reciprocal  polar  to  any  curve 
is  the  inverse  to  its  pedal  tcith  respect  to  the  origin. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  1 76.  that  the  greatest  number  of  tan- 
gents from  a  point  to  a  curve  of  the  n^*  degree  is  w  (»  -  i)  ; 

•  Townsend's  Modern  Oeometry^  vol.  i.,  p.  219. 
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hence  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  which  its  reciprocal 
polar  can  be  out  by  a  lice  is  n{n  -  i),  or  the  degree  of  the 
reciprocal  polar  is  n(w-  i).  For  tne  modification  in  this 
result,  arising  from  singular  points  in  the  original  curve,  as 
well  as  for  the  complete  discussion  of  reciprocal  polars,  the 
student  is  referred  to  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves. 

As  an  example  of  reciprocal  polars  we  shall  take  the  curve 
considered  in  Art.  173. 

If  r  denote  the  radius  vector  of  the  reciprocal  polar  cor- 
responding to  the  perpendicular  jt?  in  the  proposed  curve,  we 
have 

p  =  -. 
r 

Substituting  this  value  for^  in  equation  (5),  we  get 

Ifl  M  01 

—  1     -  (a  cos  w)     J-  (6  sin  w)     , 

2m  n.  m 

or  *"^*  =  {axy^^  +  (6y)"*'S 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  reoiproca]  polar  of  the  curve  re- 
presented by  the  equation 

^.  ^   -s   I, 

^m       Jm 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  ellipse, 

the  reciprocal  polar  has  for  its  equation 

1&  =  aV  +  6y . 

• 

The  theory  of  reciprocal  polars  indicated  above  admits  of 
easy  generalization.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  poles  with  respect 
to  any  conic  section  (J7)  of  all  the  tangents  to  a  given  curve 
Ay  we  shall  get  a  new  curve  B ;  and  it  can  be  easily  seen,  at 
before,  that  the  poles  of  the  tangents  to  B  are  situated  on  the 
curve  A,  Hence  the  curves  are  said  to  be  reciprocal  polan 
with  respect  to  tte  oonio  U. 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  two  curves  have  a  common  poix/^ 
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their  redprooal  polars  have  a  common  tangent;  and  if  the 
curves  touch,  their  reciprocal  polars  also  touch. 

For  illustrations  of  the  great  importance  of  this  "  principle 
of  duality,"  and  of  reciprocal  polars  as  a  method  of  investi- 
gation, the  student  is  referred  to  Salmon's  Conies,  ch.  xv. 

We  next  proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  by  discussing 
a  few  elementary  properties  of  the  curves  which  are  comprised 
under  the  equation  r^  =  a^  cos  mO. 

190.  Pedal  and  Reciprocal  Polar  of  r*^  =  a*"  cos  mO. 
We  shall  commence  by  finding  the 
angle  between  the  radius  vector  and 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent. 

in  the  accompanying  figure  we 

have  tan  PON=  cot  OPN^-  ~. 

rau 

Pig.  15. 

But  m  log  r  =  w  log  a  +  log  (cos  mO) ; 

hence  -^^  =  -  tan  mO, 

rad 

and  accordingly,  Z.  PON  -  mO.  (20) 

Again,  p  =  0N=^  r  cosmO  =  —^^ 

or  r*"^^  =  a*^^.  (21) 

The  equation  of  the  pedal,  with  respect  to  0,  can  be  im- 
mediately found. 

For,  let  lAON  -  w,  and  we  have 

<«.  -^  (m+  i)0. 


m 


Also,  from  (21),  -    =  -       • 

\aj     \aj 

Hence,  the  equation  of  the  pedal  is 


ptnH  ^  ^m+i  Qos    \  (22) 
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Consequently,  the  equation  of  the  pedal  is  got  by  substi- 

tiitinff  instead  oimm  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

By  a  like  substitution  the  equation  of  the  second  pedal  is 
easily  seen  to  be 


and  that  of  the  n^*  pedal 


2m  + 

i' 

pedal 

/^*»+^  s  aS"^^^'  cos 

^~» 

(23) 


Again,  from  Art.  184,  it  is  plain  that  the  inverse  to  the 
curve  r^  ^  a^  cos  m0,  with  respect  to  a  circle  of  radius  a,  is 
the  curve  r^  cos  md  =  a^. 

Again,  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  proposed,  with  respect 
to  the  same  circle,  being  the  inverse  of  its  pedal,  is  the  curve 

r*»**  cos =  a"»**.  (24) 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  equation  is  got  by  substitut- 

~~  fn 

ins:  for  m  in  the  orisrinal  equation. 

°  m  +  I  °  ^ 

Accordingly  we  see  that  the  pedals,  inverse  curves,  and 
reciprocal  polars  of  the  proposed,  are  all  curves  whose  equa- 
tions are  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  proposed. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  the  student  wUl  find  an  additional 
discussion  of  this  class  of  curves,  along  with  illustrations  of 
their  shape  for  a  few  particular  values  of  m. 

Examples. 

I.  The  equation  of  a  parabola  referred  to  its  focus  as  pole  is 

r  (i  +  cosO)  =  la, 
to  find  the  relation  between  r  and  p. 

Here  H  cos  -  =  a*,  and  consequently  p^  ■»  ar^ 

a  well-known  elexcentary  property  of  the  curve. 


L> 
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a.  The  equation  r*  cos 20  =  a^  represents  an  equilateral  hyperbola;  piOTe 
thatj7r  =  a*. 

3.  The  equation  t^^^a^  cos  i^  represents  a  Lemniacate  of  Bernoulli ;  find 
the  equation  connectiDg  p  and  r  in  tnis  case.  Ans.  r^  —  a^p, 

4.  Find  the  equation  connecting  tfie  rddius  vector  and  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  in  the  Cardioid  whose  equation  is 

r  =  rt(i  +  cos  0).  Ans,  r*  =  lap^. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Cardioid  is  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to 
its  focus ;  and  the  Lemniscate  that  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  with  respect  to 
its  centre.  Accordingly,  we  can  easily  draw  the  tangents  at  any  point  on  either 
of  these  curves  by  aid  of  the  Theorem  of  Art.  185. 

5.  Show,  by  the  method  of  Art.  188,  that  the  pedal  of  the  parabola,  jo'  =  ar^ 
with  respect  to  its  focus,  is  the  right  line  p^a, 

6.  Show  that  the  pedal  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola  j7r=a^  is  a  Lemniscate. 

7.  Find  the  pedal  of  the  circle  r*  =  2aj9.         An%,  A  Cardioid,  r'  =  2ap^» 

igi.  CSxpresslon  for  FN. — To  find  the  value  of  the 
intercept  between  the  point  of 
contact  P  and  the  foot  N  of 
the    perpendicular    from    the 
origin  on  the  tangent  at  P. 

Let  i?  =  ON.io^L  NO  A,  ^ 
PN=t;  then  lNTN'=lNON' 
=-.  Acu,also  SiV"=  T8  sinSTW; 
SN' 

smNON 

8N^  dp 

Kmit,  when  PQ  is  infinitely  small,  -: — tttttt^  becomes  -7^, 

•^  smNON  dw 

and  T8  becomes  FN  or  t: 


•  • 


Also  01"  =  ON^  +  PN* ; 


''■^•^-^'£j-  (^^) 


192.  To  prove  thai 


da  dt  ,     V 

du)  diti 
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On  reference  to  the  last  figure  we  have 

ds      ..    ..    .PT^TQ     dt      ..    .^    .QN'-PN 
■J-  =  limit  of ,    -r-  =  limit  of ; 

but  FT+  TQ  -  QN'  +  P]Sr=  TN-  TN'\ 

nenoe  ~ —  -7-  =  limit  of =  limit  of  —  =  ON-p ; 

ds  dt 


• « 


dfo  do> 


This  result,  which  is  due  to  Legendre,  is  of  importance  in 

the  Integral  Calculus,  in  connexion  with  the  rectification  of 

curves. 

dp 
If  -T-  be  substituted  for  ^,  the  preceding  formula  becomes 

-T-  -  p  -*-3— -.  (20) 

This  shape  of  the  result  is  of  use  in  connexion  with  curva- 
ture, as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

193.  Direction  of  nkormal  In  Tectorial  Co-ordi- 
nates.— In  some  cases  the  equation  of  a  curve  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  distances  from  two  or  inore  fixed 
points  or  foci.  Such  distances  are  called  vectorial  co-ordi- 
nates. For  instance,  if  n,  r^  denote  the  distances  from  two 
fixed  points,  the  equation  ri  +  ra  =  const,  represents  an  ellipse, 
and  ri  -  ra  =  const,  ^  a  hyperbola. 

Again,  the  equation 

n  +  mr%  =  cor^t. 

represents  a  curve  called  a  Cartesian*  ovaL 
Also,  the  equation 

rir^- const. 

represents  an  oval  of  Cassini,  and  so  on. 

The  direction  of  the  normal  at  any  point  of  a  curve,  in 
such  cases,  can  be  readily  obtained  by  a  geometrical  con- 
struction. 


*  A  discussion  oi  tlie  principal  properties  of  Cartesian  ovals  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XX. 
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For,  let 

^^^ 

F{riy  r,)  =  const. 

A7^^ 

be  the  equation  of  the  curve,  where 

/^^T  v^ 

FiP  =  r,,    FzP^u.              y^ 

^  \ 

then  we  have                                      ^^ 

F. 

Fig  17. 

dFdn     dFdn  _ 
dvx  ds      dvi  ds 

Now,  if  PTbe  the  tangent  at  P,  then,  by  Art.  1 80,  we  have 
— *  =  cos  ;//i,    -7^  =  cos  ;/»2,    where  ;//i  =  z  TPjPi,     ^2  =  Z  TPP2. 

Hence  —  cos  ;//i  +  —  cos  ;f  2  =  o.  (29) 

Again,  from  any  point  R  on  the  normal  draw  RL  and 
iZJf  respectively  parallel  to  P2P  and  PiP,  and  we  have 

PL  :  LR  =  sin  RPM :  sin  PPZ  =  cos  1/^2 :  -  cos  i/^i 

cfP     /fP 

Accordingly,  if  we  measure  on  PPi  and  PP2  lengths 

dF       dF 
PL  and  PM,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  y^  to  -7-;-,  then 

the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  thus  formed  is  the  normal 

required. 

This  result  admits  of  the  following  generalization : 
Let  the  equation  of  the  curve*  be  represented  by 

P(n,  ^2,  ^3,  .  .  .  rn)  =  const., 


*  The  theorem  given  above  is  taken  from  Poinsot's  Elements  de  Statique, 
Neiivi^me  Edition,  p.  435.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  was,  how- 
ever, given  by  Leibnitz  {Journal  den  Savana,  1693),  and  was  deduced  from 
mechanical  considerations.  The  term  resultant  is  borrowed  from  Mechanics, 
and  is  obtained  by  the  same  construction  as  that  for  the  resultant  of  a  number 
of  forces  acting  at  the  same  point.  Thus,  to  find  the  resultant  of  a  number  of 
lines  Pa,  P3,  Pc,  Pdy  .  .  .  issuing  from  a  point  P,  we  draw  through  a  a  right 
line  aBf  equal  and  parallel  to  P3,  and  in  the  same  direction ;  through  B,  a  right 
line  BOf  equal  and  parallel  to  Fet  and  so  on,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines : 
then  the  line  FR^  which  closes  the  polygon,  is  the  resultant  in  questioiu 
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where  ri,  rz,  .  .  .  r^  denote  the  distances  from  n  fixed  points. 
To  draw  the  normal  at  any  point,  we  connect  the  point  with 
the  n  fixed  points,  and  on  the  joining  lines  measure  off 
lengths  proportional  to 

dF     dF    dF  dF  ,.    , 

-T-,     — ,    -T-y  .  ,  .  -^,  respectively; 
dri      dr^      drz  drn 

then  the  direction  of  the  normal  is  the  resultant  of  the  lines 
thus  determined. 

For,  as  before,  we  have 

dFdri     dFdri  dF  dr^  _ 

drx  ds      dr^  ds      '  '  '  drn  ds 

XT  dF       ^      dF        ,  dF        .  .    ^ 

Hence      —  cos  i^/i  +  —  cos  u^a  +  .  .  •  -1-  cos  (^»  =  o.         (30) 
ar\  ar^  ar^ 


dF       ,      dF       .  dF 


Now,      -r-  cos  \piy      —  cos  \p29    ...    :j—  cos  Xpnf 


are  evidently  proportional  to  the  projections  on  the  tangent 
of  the  segments  measured  off  in  our  construction.  Moreover, 
in  any  polygon,  the  projection  of  one  side  on  any  right  line 
is  manifestly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  all  the 
other  sides  on  the  same  line,  taken  with  their  proper  signs. 
Consequently,  from  (30),  the  projection  of  the  resultant  on 
the  tangent  is  zero ;  and,  accordingly,  the  resultant  is  normal 
to  the  curve,  which  establishes  the  theorem. 

It  can  be  shown  without  difficulty  that  the  normal  at  any 
point  of  a  surface  whose  equation  is  given  in  terms  of  the 
distances  from  fixed  points  can  be  determined  by  the  same 
construction. 

ExAlvrPLKS, 

1.  A  Cartesian  oval  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  P,  such  that  its  distances,  PJ/, 
PJf',  from  the  circumferences  of  two  given  circles  are  to  each  other  in  a  constant 
ratio ;  prove  geometricaUy  that  the  tangents  to  the  oval  at  P,  and  to  the  circles 
at  M  and  M*,  meet  in  the  same  point. 

2.  The  equation  of  an  ellipse  of  Cassini  is  rf^  =  a3,  where  r  and  f^  are  the 
distances  of  any  point  P  on  the  curve,  from  two  fixed  points,  A  and  B.  If  0 
be  the  middle  point  of  AB^  and  P^the  normal  at  P,  prove  that  L  AFO=s  i  BFN» 

3.  In  the  curve  represented  by  the  equation  n^  +  r^  =  a',  prove  that  the 
normal  divides  the  distance  between  the  foci  in  Uie  ratio  of  r%  to  n.  • 
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194.  In  like  manner,  if  the  equation  of  a  ourve  be  given 
in  terms  of  the  angles  0i,  Ot,  .  .  .  0«„  which  the  vectors  drawn 
to  fixed  points  make  respectively  with  a  fixed  right  line,  the 
direction  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  is  obtained  by  an  analo- 
gous construction. 

For,  let  the  equation  be  represented  by 

F{0i9  O2,  .  .  .  On)  =  const. 
Then,  by  dijBEerentiation,  we  have 

dFdOi     dFdOi  dFd9n_ 

dOi  ds      dd2  ds      '  '  '  ddn  ds 

Hence,  as  before,  from  Art.  180,  we  get 

I  dF  .     ,       I  dF  .     ,  \  dF  .     ,  ,    . 

Accordingly,  if  we  measure  on  the  lines  drawn  to  the  fixed 
points  segments  proportional  to 

i^dF     i_dF  i^dF 

r,  dO,'     r^  d92  "  '  rn  dOn' 

and  construct  the  resultant  line  as  before,  then  this  line  will 
be  the  tangent  required.  The  proof  is  identical  with  that  of 
last  Article. 

195.  Curves  liyiiiinetrical  with  respect  to  a  Eiine, 
and  Centres  of  Curves. — It  may  be  observed  here,  that 
if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  unaltered  when  y  is  changed 
into  -  y,  then  to  every  value  of  x  correspond  equal  and  oppo- 
site values  of  y;  and,  when  the  co-ordinate  axes  are  rect- 
angular, the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  oix. 

In  like  manner,  a  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  axis  of  y,  if  its  equation  remains  imaltered  when  the  sign 
of  X  is  changed. 

Again,  if,  when  we  change  x  and  y  into  -  x  and  -  y,  re- 
spectively, the  equation  of  a  curve  remains  unaltered,  then 
every  right  line  drawn  through  the  origin  and  terminated  by 
the  ourve  is  divided  into  equal  parts  at  the  origin.  This 
takes  place  for  a  curve  of  an  even  degree  when  the  sum  of 
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the  indioes  of  x  and  y  in  eaoh  term  is  even ;  and  for  a  curve 
of  an  odd  degree  when  the  like  sum  is  odd.  Such  a  point  is 
called  the  centre*  of  the  curve.  For  instance,  in  conies,  when 
the  equation  is  of  the  form 

or*  +  ihity  +  hy^  =  c, 

the  origin  is  a  centre.  Also,  if  the  equation  of  a  cubicf  be 
reducible  to  the  form 

the  origin  is  a  centre,  and  every  line  drawn  through  it  is  bi- 
sected at  that  point. 

Thus  we  see  that  when  a  cubic  has  a  centre,  that  point 
lies  on  the  curve.  This  property  holds  for  all  curves  of  an 
odd  degree. 

It  should  be  observed  that  curves  of  higher  degrees  than 
the  second  cannot  generally  have  a  centre,  for  it  is  evidently 
impossible  by  transformation  of  co-ordinates  to  eliminate  the 
requisite  number  of  terms  from  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
For  instance,  to  seek  whether  a  cubic  has  a  centre,  we  substi- 
tute X  +  a  for  a;,  and  T"  +  /3  f or  y,  in  its  equation,  and  equate 
to  ^ero  the  coefficients  of  X^,  XT' and  Y^j  as  well  as  the  abso- 
lute term,  in  the  new  equation :  as  we  have  but  two  arbitrary 
constants  (a  and  /3)  to  satisfy  four  equations,  there  will  be 
two  equations  of  condition  among  its  constants  in  order  that 
the  cubic  should  have  a  centre.  The  number  of  conditions  is 
obviously  greater  for  curves  of  higher  degrees. 


•  For  a  general  meaning  of  the  word  "  centre,"  as  applied  to  ouryea  of 
higher  degrees,  see  Chasles's  Apercu  Historique,,  p.  2^3,  note. 

t  This  name  has  been  given  to  curves  of  the  third  degree  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
in  his  Higher  Plane  Curves^  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers  on  the  subject. 
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Examples. 

1.  Find  the  lengths  of  the  Bubtangent  ana  Bubnormal  at  any  point  of  the 
our?e 

y»  =  a»-i«.  Am,  nx,  ^-. 


nx 


2,   Find  the  subtangent  to  the  curve 


nx 

x^y*  =  a"»^.  Am. . 

m 


3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve 

sfi  =  a'y«.  Am,  —  —  —  =  x. 

X        y 

4.  Show  that  the  points  of  contact  of  tangents  from  a  point  (a,  0)  to  the 
curve 

are  situated  on  the  hyperbola  {m  ■\-n)xy  =  nfix  +  may. 

5.  In  the  same  curve  prove  that  the  portion  of  the  tangent  intercepted  be- 
tween the  axes  is  divided  at  its  point  of  contact  into  segments  which  are  to  each 
other  in  a  constant  ratio. 

6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  to  the  hypocycloid,  «•  +  yl 
=  ol ;  and  prove  that  the  portion  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between  the  axes  is 
of  constant  length. 

7.  In  the  curve  a:"  +  y»  =  a",  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  origin  to  the  tangent  at  any  point,  and  find  also  the  intercept  made  by 
the  axes  on  the  tangent. 

«•»                                          a'* 
Ans,  p  =  —  ;  intercept  = ; r. 

8.  If  the  co-ordinates  of  every  point  on  a  curve  satisfy  the  equations 

X  =  CBID.  26{l  +  cos  26)f      y  =  0  cos  20 (l  -  COS  20), 

prove  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  makes  the  angle  0  with  the  axis  of  x. 

9.  The  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the  cycloid  satisfy  the  equations 

x  =  a(d  -Bmd)f    y  =  a{i-cosfl): 

prove  that  the  angle  which  the  tangent  at  the  point  makes  with  the  axis  of  y 
.  e 

IS-. 

2 
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ax     ax  2 

10.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  peipendicular  from  the  pole  on 
the  tangent  to  an  equiangular  spiral  i&  the  same  curve  turned  through  an  angle 

11.  Prove  that  the  reciprocal  polar,  with  respect  to  the  origin,  of  an  equi- 
angular spiral  is  another  spiral  equal  to  the  original  one. 

12.  An  equiangular  spiral  touches  two  given  lines  at  two  given  points ;  prove 
that  the  locus  of  its  pole  is  a  circle. 

13.  Find  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  polar  of  the  curve 

rl  cos  -  =  oi, 
3 

with  respect  to  a  circle  with  radius  a.  Ans,  The  Cardioid  r*  =  a*  cos  -. 

14.  Find  the  equation  of  the  inverse  of  a  conic,  the  focus  heing  the  pole  of 
inversion. 

15.  Apply  Art.  184,  to  prove  that  the  equation  of  the  inverse  of  an  ellipse 
with  respect  to  any  origin  0  is  of  the  form 

lap  =  OFi .  pi  +  OF2  .  p3| 

where  F\  and  F2  are  the  foci,  and  p,  pi,  02  represent  the  distances  of  any  point 
on  the  curve  from  the  points  0,  /i  and  /j,  respectively ;  f\  and  /a  being  the 
points  inverse  to  the  foci,  F\  and  Fz. 

16.  The  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oval  is  of  the  form 

r  +  A;/  =  a, 

where  r  and  r'  are  the  distances  of  any  point  on  the  curve  from  two  fixed  points, 
and  a,  k  are  constants.  Prove  that  the  equation  of  its  inverse,  with  respect  to 
any  origin,  is  of  the  form 

api  +  j8oa  +  7  j»  =  o, 

where  pi,  p2,  ps  are  the  distances  of  any  point  on  the  curve  from  three  fixed 
points,  and  a,  )3,  y  are  constants. 

17.  In  general  prove  th&t  the  inverse  of  the  curve 

opi  -h  /8p2  +  7P3  =  o, 

with  respect  to  any  origin,  is  another  curve  whose  equation  is  of  similar  form. 

18.  If  the  radius  vector,  OP,  drawn  from  the  origin  to  any  point  Pon  a 
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eurre  be  produced  to  Pi,  until  PPi  be  a  oonatant  length ;  prore  that  the  noimal 
at  Pi  to  the  locuB  of  Pi,  the  normal  at  P  to  the  oiiginal  curve,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular at  the  origin  to  the  line  OP,  all  pass  through  the  same  point. 

This  follows  immediately  from  the  value  of  the  polar  subnormal  given  in 
Art.  182. 

19.  If  a  constant  length  measured  from  the  curve  be  taken  on  the  normals 
along  a  given  curve,  prove  that  these  lines  are  also  normaLs  to  the  new  curve 
whidi  is  the  locus  of  their  extremities. 

ao.  In  the  ellipse         -^-r-rr  —  i,  ifa;  =  a8in^ 
prove  that 

—  =  a^/i  -  «*  sin'^. 

21.  If  dif  be  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  inverse  of  an  ellipse  with  respect 
to  its  centre,  prove  that 

,^  a  \/i  -  d*8in»d>  -  ,  a*  -  ^ 

da  =1fi-ri  ~ r-r-  ^t    where  n  =  — ?= — . 

i»       I  +  « 8in2<^  ^^'  ^ 

22.  If  M  be  the.  angle  which  the  normal  at  any  point  on  the  ellipse 
—  +  ^  ss  I  makes  with  the  axis-major,  prove  that 

d9=  - 


a  fi  -  tf*8in'«)i 


23.  Express  the  differential  of  an  elliptic  arc  in  terms  of  the  semi-axis  major, 
fi^  of  the  confocal  hyperbola  which  passes  through  the  point. 


24.  In  the  curve  r*  =  a«*  cos  jnd,  prove  that 


-  m-l 

-—  «  fl  sec  "*  mfl. 

25.  If  P(a?i  y)  =  o  be  the  equation  to  any  plane  curve,  and  ^  the  angle  be- 
tween the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  and  the  radius  vector  to 
the  point  oi"  contact,  prove  that 

dl       dF 
y —  —  X  — 

dx         dy 

^'^^'-dM W 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

ASYMPTOTES. 

196.  Intersection  of  a  Curve  and  a  Right  Une.— 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  briefly  the  general  question  of  the  inter- 
section of  a  right  line  with  a  curve  of  the  rf^  degree. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  right  line  be  ^f'  =  iua;  +  v,  and  sub- 
stitute fix  +  V  instead  of  y  in  the  equation  of  the  curve ;  then 
the  roots  of  the  resulting  equation  in  x  represent  the  abscissae 
of  the  points  of  section  of  the  line  and  curve. 

Moreover,  as  this  equation  is  always  of  the  n*^  degree,  it 
follows  that  evert/  right  line  meets  a  curve  of  the  w'*  degree  in  n 
points,  real  or  imaginary,  and  cannot  meet  it  in  more. 

If  two  roots  in  the  resulting  equation  be  equal,  two  of  the 
points  of  section  become  coincident,  and  the  line  becomes  a 
tangent  to  the  curve. 

Again,  suppose  the  equation  of  the  curve  written  in  the 
form  of  Art.  175,  viz. : 

then,  since  Wn  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n*^  degree  in 
X  and  y,  it  can  be  written  in  the  form  af^foi');  similarly 

\xj  \xj 

And  accordingly,  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be  written, 

Substituting  ju  +  -  f  or  -  in  this,  it  becomes 

X  X 
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Or,  expanding  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 
<r-/,  W  +  <r-«  ( v/o  W  +/.  (ju) )  +  a^  ( i  v'/o'C")  +  "/:' W  +/a(M) . 

+  &0.  =  o.  (2) 

The  roots  of  this  equation  determine  the  points  of  section  in 
question. 

We  add  a  few  obvious  conclusions  from  the  results  arrived 
at  above  :— 

1°.  Every  right  line  must  intersect  a  curve  of  an  odd  de- 
gree in  at  least  one  real  point ;  for  every  equation  of  an  odd 
degree  has  one  real  root. 

2°.  A  tangent  to  a  curve  of  the  w**  degree  cannot  meet  it 
in  more  than  n-  2  points  besides  its  points  of  contact. 

3°.  Every  tangent  to  a  curve  of  an  odd  degree  must  meet 
it  in  one  other  real  point  besides  its  point  of  contact. 

4°.  Every  tangent  to  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  meets 
the  curve  in  one  other  real  point. 

197.  Definition  of  an  Asymptote. — An  asymptote  is 
a  tangent  to  a  curve  in  the  limiting  position  when  its  point 
of  contact  is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance. 

1*^.  No  asymptote  to  a  curve  of  the  n^^  degree  can  meet  it 
in  more  than  n  -  2  points  distinct  from  that  at  infinity. 

2°.  Each  asymptote  to  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  inter- 
sects the  curve  in  one  point  besides  that  at  infinity. 

198.  Method  of  finding  the  Asymptotes  to  a  Curve 
of  the  n^^  Degree. — If  one  of  the  points  of  section  of  the 
line  y  =  jua?  +  V  with  the  curve  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  one 
root  of  equation  (2)  must  be  infinite,  and  accordingly  we 
have  in  that*  case 

/oW  =  o.  (3) 

Again,  if  two  of  the  roots  be  infinite,  we  have  in  addition 

v/o'W  +/iW  =  o.  (4) 

•  This  can  be  easily  established  by  aid  of  the  reciprocal  equation ;  for  if  we 

substitute  -  for  x  in  equation  (2),  the  resulting  equation  in  2  will  have  one  root 

z 

zero  wnen  its  absolute  term  vanishes,  i.e.,  when/o(/x)  =  o;  it  has  two  roots 
zero  when  we  have  in  addition  yfo'(fx)  +fi(fi)  «  o ;  and  so  on. 
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Accordingly,  when  the  values  of  jx  and  v  are  determined 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  two  preceding  equations,  the  correspond- 
ing Kne 

y  =  fix  •¥  V 

meets  the  curve  in  two  points  in  infinity,  and  consequently  is 
an  asymptote.     (Salmon's  Conic  Sections^  Art.  154.) 

Hence,  if  /wj  be  a  root  of  the  equation /o()u)  =  o,  the  line 

y^liix-  :^  (5: 

is  in  general  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

If /i(/x)  =  o  and/o(jLc)  =  o  have  a  common  root  {jxi  suppose), 
the  corresponding  asymptote  in  general  passes  through  the 
origin,  and  is  represented  by  the  equation 

y  =  fi\x» 

In  this  case  «n  and  t^^-i  evidently  have  a  common  factor. 

The  exceptional  case  when/o'(yLi)  vanishes  at  the  same 
time  will  be  con«idered  in  a  subsequent  Article. 

To  each  root  of  /o(iu)  =  o  corresponds  an  asymptote,  and 
accordingly,*  every  curve  of  the  n^  degree  has  in  general  n 
asymptotes^  real  or  imaginary. 

From  the  preceding  it  follows  that  every  line  parallel 
to  an  asymptote  meets  the  curve  in  one  point  at  infinity. 
This  also  is  immediately  apparent  from  the  geometrical 
property  that  a  system  of  parallel  lines  may  be  considered 
as  meeting  in  the  same  point  at  infinity — a  principle  intro- 
duced by  Desargues  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
important  steps  in  the  progress  of  modem  geometry. 

Cor.  No  line  parallel  to  an  asymptote  can  meet  a  curve 
of  the  n*^  degree  in  more  than  (n  -  i)  points  besides  that 
at  infinity. 

Since  every  equation  of  an  odd  degree  has  one  real 
root,  it  follows  that  a  curve  of  an  odd  degree  has  one  real 

*  Since /oGu)  is  of  the  n*^  degree  in  /a,  unless  its  highest  coefficient  vanishes, 
in  which  case,  as  \i'e  shall  see,  there  is  an  additional  asymptote  parallel  to  the  axis 
Of«L 

R  2 
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asymptote,  at  least,  and  has  accordingly  an  infinite  branch 
or  branches.  Hence,  no  curve  of  an  odd  degree  can  be  a  closed 
curve. 

For  instance,  no  curve  of  the  third  degree  can  be  a  finite 
or  closed  curve. 

The  equation  /o(/i)  -  o,  when  multiplied  by  a^,  becomes 
«ii,  =  o ;  consequently  the  n  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary, 
represented  by  this  equation,  are,  in  general,  parallel  to  the 
asymptotes  of  the  curve  under  consideration. 

In  the  preceding  investigation  we  have  not  considered 
the  case  in  which  a  root  of  /o(/u)  =  o  either  vanishes  or  is 
infinite;  i.e.^  where  the  asymptotes  are  parallel  to  either 
co-ordinate  axis.  This  case  will  be  treated  of  separately  in  a 
subsequent  Article. 

If  all  the  roots  of  /©(ju)  =  o  be  imaginary  the  curve 
has  no  real  asymptote,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  closed 
branches. 

Examples. 

To  find  the  asymptotes  to  the  following  onryes  :— 

1.  y*  =  ax^  +  «*. 

Substituting  fxx  -V  v  tor  y,  and  equating  to  zero  the  coeffigi^ts  of  ap*  and  «*, 
separately,  in  the  resulting  equation,  we  obtain 

^s  ~  I  =  o,  and  3^V  =  a ; 

hence  the  enrve  has  bnt  one  real  asymptote,  yiz., 

a 

y  =  flj  +  -. 

3 

2.  y*  —  «*  +  lax^y  =  ll^sfi. 

Here  the  equations  for  determining  the  asymptotes  are 

^*  —  I  =  o,        and  ^fj?v  +  2a^  =  o  \ 
accordingly,  the  two  real  asymptotes  are 

y  SIX  — ,  and  y  +  a;  +  -  «a o. 

2  2 

J.  «»  +  ix'iy  -  a?y2  -  3y3  +  «2  -  ixy  +  3^*  +  4«  +  5  =  o- 

^3  I  3 

Ans,  y  +  -+-  =  o,    y  =  a?+,    y  +  ic  =  -, 

3      4  4  a 
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199.  Case  in  which  u^^  o  represents  the  n  Asymp- 
totes.— ^If  the  equation  of  the  curve  contain  no  terms  of 
the  (n  -  i)**  degree,  that  is,  if  it  be  of  the  form 

the  equations  for  detennining  the  asymptotes  become 

/o{m)  =  o,  and  i/o'O*)  =  o. 

The  latter  equation  gives  v  =  o,  unless  fj(jj)  vanishes  along 
with/o(ju),  i.e.,  unless /o(/x)  has  equal  roots. 

Hence,  in  curves  whose  equations  are  of  the  above  form, 
the  n  right  lines  represented  by  the  equation  Un  =  o  are  the 
n  asymptotes,  unless  two  of  these  lines  are  coincident. 

This  exceptional  case  wHL  be  considered  in  Art.  203. 

The  simplest  example  of  the  preceding  is  that  of  the 
hyperbola 

(WJ*  +  2hxt/  +  bp^  =  Cj 

in  which  the  terms  of  the  second  degree  represent  the  asymp- 
totes (Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Art.  195). 

Find  the  real  asymptotes  to  the  ourveB 

1.  xy*  -sflf/  =  a^(x  +  y)  +  i*.  Ans,  a?  «  o,  y  =  o,  »  -  y  =  o. 

2.  y*  -  «*  =  a^x,  ^                              y  —  x  =  0, 

3.  «* -  y* as  a^sy  4-  ^y«.  ^            ap  +  y  =  o,  af-y  =  o. 

200.  Asymptotes    parallel    to    the    Co-ordinate^ 

Axes. — Suppose  the  equation  of  the  curve  arranged  accqpd- 
ing  to  powers  of  a;,  thus 

Oo^  +  {ait/  +  b)a^^  +  &o.  =  o ; 

then,  if  Oo  =  o  and  aiy  +  6  =  o, .  or  y  = ,  two  of  the  roots 

ai 

of  the  equation  in  x  become  infinite  ;  and  consequently  the 

line  flfi^  +  6  =  o  is  an  asymptote. 
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In  other  words,  whenever  the  highest  power  oi  x  is 
wanting  in  the  equation  of  a  curves  uie  coefficient  of  the 
next  highest  power  equated  to  zero  represents  an  asymptote 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 

If  Uo  »  Oy  and  6  =  0,  the  axis  oi  xia  itself  an  asymptote. 

If  aJ*  and  af^^  be  both  wanting,  the  coefficient  of  af^  re- 
presents a  pair  of  asymptotes,  real  or  imaginary,  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x ;  and  so  on. 

In  like  manner,  the  asymptotes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  1/ 
can  be  determined. 

Examples. 

Find  the  real  asymptotes  in  tlie  following  cmres : — 

1.  y^a?  -  fly*  «=  a*  +  OP*  +  *•.  jdfu.  x^ttf  ff  =  x  +  a,  ff  •\- » -k-  a  ^  o. 

2.  y(ir»  -  ^bz  +  2^)  =  a^  -  301^  +  a*,    a?  =  4,  a?  =  2*,  y  +  3a  =  «  +  3d. 

3.  iP»y»  =  a*(««  +  y2).  *  =  ±  «,  y  =  ±  «• 

4.  a^pf  =  a'C**  -  y«).  y  +  fl  =  o,  y-a  =  a 

5.  y*a  -  f/*x  =  iT*.  dp «  «. 

201.  Parabolic  Branches. — Suppose  the  equation 
fo(ji)  =  o  has  equal  roots,  thenfoijii)  vanishes  along  with/o(^), 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  v  found  from  (5)  becomes  in- 
finite, unless /i(ju)  vanish  at  the  same  time. 

Accordingly,  the  corresponding  asymptote  is,  in  general, 
lituated  altogether  at  infinity. 

The  ordinary  parabola,  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 

{ax  +  (ij/Y  =  Ix-^-  mi/  +  fly 

furnishes  the  simplest  example  of  this  case,  having  the 
line  at  infinity  for  an  asymptote.  (Salmon's  Conic  Sections^ 
Art.  254.) 

Branches  of  this  latter  class  belonging  to  a  curve  are 
called  parabolic,  while  branches  having  a  finite  asymptote  are 
called  hyperbolic. 

202.  From  the  preceding  investigation  it  appears  that 
the  asymptotes  to  a  curve  of  the  n^^  degree  depend,  in 
general,  only  on  the  terms  of  the  n^^  and  the  (w  -  i)**  degrees 
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in  its  equation.  Consequently,  all  curves  which  have  the 
same  terms  of  the  two  highest  degrees  have  generally  the  sami 
asymptotes. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  one  of  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  Article. 

203.  Parallel  Asymptotes. — ^We  shall  now  consider 
the  case  where /o(ju)  -  o  has  a  pair  of  equal  roots,  each  repre- 
sented by  jUi,  and  where /i(/xi)  =  o,  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  case  the  coefficients  of  af^  and  af^^  in  (2)  both 
vanish  independently  of  v,  when  jlc  =  /ui ;  we  accordingly 
infer  that  all  lines  parallel  to  the  line  y  =  jjliX  meet  the  curve 
in  two  points  at  infinity,  and  consequently  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  asymptotes.  There  are,  however,  two  lines  which  are 
more  properly  called  by  that  name  ;  for,  substituting  /xi  for  /u 
in  (2),  the  two  first  terms  vanish,  as  already  stated,  and  the 
coefficient  of  af^^  becomes 


v^ 


fo'M  +  vfi{fii)  +/2(mi). 


I  .  2 
Hence,  if  vi  and  V2  be  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 


v' 


,    ,/o'V)  +  i//W+/»W  =  o),  (6) 

the  lines  y  =  fnx  +  vi,  and  y  =  fiiX  +  va, 

are  a  pair  of  parallel  asymptotes,  meeting  the  curve  in  three 
points  at  infinity. 

If  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  be  imaginary,  the  corre- 
sponding asymptotes  are  also  imaginary. 

Again,  if  the  term  Wn-i  be  wanting  in  the  equation,  and 
if /o(ju)  =  o  have  equal  roots,  the  corresponding  asymptotea 
are  given  by  the  quadratic 


V* 


1 .  2 


fo'ifJli)  -^fiifli)  «  O. 


In  order  that  these  asymptotes  should  be  real,  it  is 
necessary  that/2(/ii)  and  fo'ifJii)  should  have  opposite  signs. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  preceding  investi- 
gation to  the  case  where  fu(iui)  =  o  has  three  or  more  equal 
roots. 
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Examples. 

I.  (»  +  y)*  («*  +  y*  +  «y)  =  a'y*  +  «•(»  -  y). 

Here  /oO*)  =  (»  + m)'(i  +  A* +  /*'),   /iW=o,   /tO*)«-«V; 

ftooordingly  yi  =  fl,    i^  =  -  a, 

and  the  corresponding  asymptotes  are 

y  +  «  —  a  =  o,  and  y  +  a?  +  «  «  o. 
The  other  asymptotes  are  evidently  imaginary. 

a.  «« (a?  +  y)*  +  2ay2(<p  +  y)  +  Salary  -\-ahf  =  o. 

Here  /o(At)  =  (i  + /*)'.    /iW  =  »«/*' (i +/*),   /8(m)  =  8«V, 

.-.  All  =  -  I,    /o"0*)  =  2,    /i'0*i)  =  aa,    /2(a*i)  =  -  8»*, 
ttad  the  corresponding  asymptotes  are 

y  +  a;  —  2a  =  o,  and  y  +  «  +  4a  =  o. 

204.  If  the  equation  to  a  curve  of  the  n**  degree  be  of 
the  form 

Xy  +  ax  +  (5)<t)i  +  <t)2  =  o, 

where  the  highest  terms  containing  x  and  y  in  0i  are  of  the 
degree  w  -  i,  and  those  in  02  are  of  the  degree  «  -  2  at  most, 
the  line 

2/  +  CUP  +  /3  «  o 

is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

For,  on  substituting  -  ax-fi  instead  of  y  in  the  equation, 
it  is  evident  that  the  coefficients  of  af*  and  a^^  both  vanish ; 
hence,  by  Art.  198,  the  line  3/  +  aa?  +  /3  =  oisan  asymptote. 

Conversely,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  2/  +  aa?  +  jS^be  an 
asymptote  to  a  curve  of  the  w'*  degree  its  equation  admits  of 
being  thrown  into  the  preceding  form. 

In  general,  if  the  equation  to  a  curve  of  the  w'*  degree 
be  of  the  form 

(y  +  aiX  +  /3i)(y  +  OziT  +  ^2)   .  .  .  (y  +  OnX  +  /3n)  +  02  =  O,       (7) 
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where  (^%  contains  no  term  higher  than  the  degree  n-  2^  the 
lines 

y  +  aiO?  +  /3i  =  o,    y  +  aaa?  +  j3a  =  o,  ...  y  +  a«a?  +  j3«  "  o 

are  the  n  asymptotes  of  the  curve. 

This  follows  at  once  as  in  the  case  considered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Article. 

For  example,  the  asymptotes  to  the  curve 

a?y  (iF  +  y  +  ai)(a:  +  y  +  02)  +  biX  +62^  =  0 
are  evidently  the  four  lines 

a?  =  o,  y  =  o,  a?  +  y  +  ai  =  o,  a?  +  y  +  fla  =  o 

If  the  curve  be  of  the  third  degree,  ^3  is  of  the  first,  and 
accordingly  the  equation  of  such  a  curve,  having  three  real 
asymptotes,  may  be  written  in  the  form 

{y  +  aia? +  /3i)(y+  a^-\-  ^^{y-^  a^-\-fi^  +  &  +  wy  +  n  =  O.  (8) 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  three  points  in  which  the  asymp" 
totes  to  a  cubic  meet  the  curve  lie  in  the  same  right  line^  viz., 

^  +  wy  +  n  =  o. 

The  student  will  find  a  short  discussion  of  a  cubic  with 
three  real  asymptotes  in  Chapter  xviii. 

205.  To  prove  that,  in  general,  the  distance  of  a  point 
in  any  branch  of  a  curve  from  the  corresponding  asymptote 
diminishes  indefinitely  as  its  distance  from  the  origin  increases 
indefinitely. 

Ify  +  aa?+j3  =  obe  the  equation  of  an  asymptote,  then, 
as  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

(y  +  aa?  +  ]3)  01  =  ^8, 
where  ^2  is  at  least  one  degree  lower  than  0i  in  ir  and  y. 
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Henoe  y  +  €u»  +  j3  =  - , 

h 

and  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point  {a^  yo)  on  thr* 
curve  from  the  line  y  +  aa?  +  /3  =  ois 

yo  +  cutq  +  j8  I       f(^%\ 

where  the  suffix  denotes  that  ^o  and  yo  a«re  substituted  for  a 
and  y  in  the  functions  ^i  and  ^3. 

Now,  when  Xo  and  yo  are  taken  infinitely  great,  the  value 
of  the  preceding  fraction  depends,  in  generfd,  on  the  terms 
of  the  highest  degree  (in  x  and  y)  in  0i  and  02 ;  and  since  the 
degree  of  ^a  is  one  lower  than  that  of  ^i,  it  can  be  easily 

seen  by  the  method  of  Ex.  7,  Art.  89,  that  the  fraction  — 

01 

becomes,  in  general,  infinitely  small  when  x  and  y  become 
infinitely  great.  Hence,  the  distance  of  the  line  y  +  aa?  +  /3 
from  the  curve  becomes  infinitely  small  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  go  more  fully  into  this 
discussion  here. 

The  subject  of  parabolic  and  other  curvilinear  asymptotes 
is  omitted  as  being  unsuited  to  an  elementary  treatise. 
Moreover,  their  discussion,  imless  in  some  elementary  cases, 
is  both  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory,  since  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  if  a  curve  has  parabolic  branches,  the  number  of  its 
parabolic  asymptotes  is  generally  infinite.  The  reader  who 
desires  full  information  on  this  point,  as  well  as  the  discussion 
of  the  particular  parabolas  called  osculating^  is  referred  to  a 
paper  by  M.  Pliicker,  in  Liouville's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 

206.  Asymptotes  in  Polar  Co-ordinates. — If  a 
curve  be  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates,  the  directions  of  its 
points  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  origin  can  be  in  gene- 
ral determined  by  making  r  =  00,  or  w  =  o,  in  its  equation, 
and  solving  the  resulting  equation  in  d.  The  position  of  the 
asymptote  corresponding  to  any  such  value  of  9  is  obtained 
by  finding  the  length  of  the  corresponding  polar  subtangent, 

i.e.,  by  finding  the  value  of  —  corresponding  to  «*  =  o. 
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It  8hould  be  observed  that  when  |  is  positive,  the  asymp- 

tote  Kes  above  the  corresponding  radius  vector,  and  when 
negative,  below  it ;  as  is  easily  seen  from  Art.  182. 

If  we  suppose  the  equation  of  the  curve,  when  arranged 
in  powers  of  r,  to  be 

</o(0)  +  r^-%{e)  +  .  .  .  +  r/n.i{e)  +/n(0)  =t>, 

the  transformed  equation  in  t^  is 

u%{9)  +  u^'U,{9)  +  . .  .  +  uMO)  +/o(fl)  =  o :        (9) 

consequently,  the  directions  of  the  asymptotes  are  given  by 
the  equation 

MO)  =  o.  (10) 

Again,  if  we  differentiate  (9)  with  respect  to  0,  it  is  easily 

du 
seen  that  the  values  of  ^  corresponding  to  t^  =  o  are  given 

by  the  equation 

/.W^ +/.'(0)  -  o»  (") 

provided  that  none  of  the  functions 

Me),  MO), .  .  .  Aid) 

become  infinite  for  the  values  of  0  which  satisfy  equation  (10). 

Consequently,  if  o  be  a  root  of  the  equation /o(fl)  =  o,  the 

curve  has  an  asymptote  making  the  angle  a  with  the  prime 

vector,  and  whose  perpendioulax  distance  from  the  origin  is 

"^"•^  V  - 1^. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  equation  of  the  corresponding 
asymptote  is 

r  sm(a  -  0)  -  -^r-  =  o. 

Jo  [a) 

This  method  will  be  best  explained  by  applying  it  to  one 
or  two  elementary  Examples. 
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Etavplto. 

I.  Let  the  ourye  be  represented  by  the  equation 

r  B  a  sec  0  +  &  tan  0. 
cos  9 


Here  « ■ 


a  +  6  sin  9* 


When  $  Bs  -,  we  haye  «  =  o,  and  •— 


a*  '         rf»     a  +  *" 

Accordingly,  tbd  corresponding  polar  subtangent  is  a  +  &,  and  hence  the  line 
perpendicular  to  the  prime  vector  at  the  distance  a-\-h  £rom  the  origin  is  an 
asymptote  to  the  curye. 

Again,  n  yanishes  also  when  9  >=  — ,  and  the  corresponding  yalue  of  the 

2 

polar  subtangent  is  a  -  & ;  thus  giying  another  asymptote. 
2«  rsa  sec fnd  +  &  tan rnB* 

00a  fn$ 


Here  n  = 


a  +  b  anmS' 


When  0  =  — ,  we  haye  11  =  0,  and  -—  = =, 

whence  we  get  one  asymptote. 

Again,  when  ^  =  — »  «  =  o,  and—  =  - — -, 

which  giyes  a  second  asymptote. 

On  making  6  =  — ,  we  get  a  third  asymptote,  and  so  on. 
2tn 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first,  third,  .  .  .  asymptotes  all  touch  one 
fixed  circle;  and  the  second,  fourth,  &c.,  touch  another. 

3.  Find  the  equations  to  the  two  real  asymptotes  to  the  curye 

r»sin(d  -  o)  +  ar  sin  (e  -  20)  +  a*  =  o. 

^ns.  r  sin  (0  -  a)  =  +  a  sin  a. 

207.  Asymptotic  Circles. — In  some  curves  referred  to 
polar  co-ordinates,  when  d  is  infinitely  great  the  value  of  r 
tends  to  a  fixed  limiting  value,  and  accordingly  the  curve 
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approaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  circular  form  ^t  the 
same  time :  in  such  a  case  the  curve  is  said  to  have  a  circular 
asymptote. 

For  example,  in  the  curve 

aO 

r  - 


e  +  a' 


so  long  as  d  is  positive  r  is  less  than  a,  a  being  supposed 
positive;  but  as  6  increases  with  each  revolution,  r  con- 
tinually increases,  and  tends,  after  a  large  number  of  revo- 
lutions, to  the  limit  a ;  hence  the  circle  described  with  the 
origin  as  centre,  and  radius  a,  is  asymptotic  to  the  curve, 
which  always  lies  inside  the  circle  for  positive  values  of  0. 
Again,  if  we  assign  negative  values  to  0,  similar  remarks  are 
applicable,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  same  circle  is  asymp- 
totic to  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  curve  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  asymptotic  circle  lies  within  the  curve  in 
the  latter  case,  but  outside  it  in  the  former.  The  student 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  this  method  to  other 
curves,  such  as 

aQ  ^_     «0'  _  a(e  +  cos0) 


fi  +  sinfi'  e^  +  a»'  e  +  sinfi 
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Find  the  equations  of  the  real  asymptotes  to  the  following  conres : — 

1.  y(a^  -  «*)  =  i'(2»  +  $).        An8,  y  =  o,  a;  +  a  =  o,  a;-a  =  o. 

2.  a:*  -  as'y*  +  a^x'^  +  i*  =s  o.  «  +  y  =  o,  J?  -  y  =  o,  a;  =  o. 

3.  **  —  ar'y*  +  a?«  +  y*  -  a*  =  o.        a?— i  =0,  «+ i=so,«-y  =  o,  j?  +  y  =  o. 

4.  (a  +  a?)2(i«-j?2)  =  a^y«.  a;  =  o. 

5.  (a  +  a;)»(i2  +  «>)  =  o'y'.  »  =  o,  y  =  a?  +  a,  y  +  a?  +  «  =  o. 

6.  ar'y  —  ix^y^  +  ary*  =  a'^s^  +  i'y'.  a:  =  o,  y=o,  a?  —  y  =  +  v  a«  +  i*. 

7.  3:8  -  4ary«  -  sar*  +  i2a?y  -  i2y»  +  8a?  +  ly  +  4  =  o. 

^fi«.  «  +  3  =  o,  a:  —  2y  =  o,  a:  +  2y  =  6. 

8.  a:2yf  _  flra;(aj  +  y)2  -  2a'y'  -  a*  =  o.    a?  -  2a  =  o,  as  +  a  =  o. 

9.  If  the  equation  to  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  he  of  the  form 

ws  +  «i  +  «o  =  o, 
the  lines  represented  hy  «^  =  o  are  its  asymptotes. 

10.  If  the  asymptotes  of  a  cuhic  he  denoted  hy  as o,  iB  =  o,  7  =  0,  the 
equation  of  the  curve  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a37  =  -4a  +  -Pi8  +  Cy. 

11.  In  the  logarithmic  curve 

m 

prove  that  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  a;  is  an  asymptote. 

12.  Find  the  asymptotes  to  the  curve 

r  cos  iiQ  =  a. 

13.  Find  the  asymptotes  to 

r  cos  mQ  =  a  cos  n9, 

14.  Show  that  the  curve  represented  by 

s^  +  ahy  -  axy  =  o 

has  a  parabolic  asymptote,  «'  +  ia?  +  i*  =  ay. 
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15.  Find  the  ciroalar  asymptote  to  the  cunro 

ae  -^h 


r  = 


a  -I-  a 


=  0. 


16.  Find  the  oondition  that  the  three  asymptotes  of  a  cuhic  should  pass 
through  a  common  point. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  curye  be  written  in  the  form 

«o  +  3M  +  ihy  +  3Coa;*  +  Scixy  +  ie%y^  +  d^^ji?  +  idix^y  +  id^y^  +  day^  -  o, 

then  the  condition  is 

dot        di,        d%f 

d\i        rfa,        dif 

COj  Ci,  ^2, 

This  result  can  be  easily  arrived  at  by  substituting  x -V  a  and  y  +  jS  instead 
of  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  cubic,  and  finding  the  condition  that  the  part 
of  the  second  degree  in  the  resulting  equation  should  vanish.     See  Art.  204. 

17.  When  the  preceding  condition  is  satisfied  show  that  the  co-ordinates, 
a  and  jS,  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  asymptotes,  are  given  by  the 
equations 

rfo^  —  d\^  dodz  —  di^ 

1 8.  If  from  any  point,  0,  a  right  line  be  drawn  meeting  a  curve  of  the  «** 
degree  in  i£i,  Ii2t  •  •  *  ^nt  and  its  asymptotes  in  ri,  r2,  .  .  .  rm  prove  that 

OHi  +  Oi?2  +  .  .  .  OEn  =  0ri  +  0r2+  .  .  .  Or». 

N.B. — The  terms  of  the  «'*  and  (;•  —  i)'*  degrees  are  the  same  for  a  curve 
and  its  asymptotes. 

19.  If  a  right  line  be  drawn  through  the  point  (a,  0)  parallel  to  the  asymptote 
of  the  cubic  {x  —  a)^  —  x'^y  =  o,  prove  that  the  portion  of  the  line  intercepted  by 
the  axes  is  bisected  by  the  curve. 

20.  If  from  the  origin  a  right  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  any  of  the  asymptotes 
of  the  cubic 

y{ax^  +  ihxy  +  by*  ■\-  lyx  +  2/y  +  c)  -  «*  =  o, 

show  that  the  portion  of  this  line  intercepted  between  the  origin  and  the  line 
ffx+fy  +  e  =  oia  bisected  by  the  curve. 

21.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  the  curve  x^  +  y^  =  a'  from  any  point  on  the 
line  y  =  Xf  prove  that  their  points  of  contact  lie  on  a  circle. 

22.  Show  that  the  asymptotes  to  the  cubic 

ax^y  +  bxy^  +  a'x*  +  b'y*  +  a''x  +  b"y  =  o 
are  always  real,  and  find  their  equations. 

Ana,        ij?  +  i'  =  o,    ay  +  a*  a  o, 
ab{ax  +  by)  -  a'*'  -  a'b*  =  o. 


(    ^56    ) 


OHAPTEE  XIV. 

MULTIPLE   POINTS   ON   CURVES. 

208.  In  the  following  elementary  discussion  of  multiple 
points  of  curves  the  method  given  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
Higher  Plane  Curves  has  been  followed,  as  being  the  simplest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  comprehensive  method  for 
their  investigation.  The  discussion  here  is  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  introductory  to  the  more  general  investigation  in  that 
treatise,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  fuUer  information 
on  this  as  well  as  on  the  entire  theory  of  curves. 

We  commence  with  the  general  equation  of  a  curve  of  the 
n'*  degree,  which  we  shall  write  in  the  form 

+  60a?  +  Jiy 

+  (^  +  (^\xy  +  (Jiy* 

+    &C.  +  Ac, 

+  /ia^  +  hnif^^y  +  &o.     +  /nj/**  =  o, 

where  the  terms  are  arranged  according  to  their  degrees  in 
ascending  order. 

When  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  Art.  175,  the 
preceding  equation  becomes 

flo  +  til  +  f«t  +  .  .  .  +  Uf^i  +  ti«  »  o. 

We  commence  with  the  equation  in  its  expanded  shape, 
and  suppose  the  axes  rectangular.     Transforming  to  polar 
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co-ordinates,  by  substituting  r  cos  Q  and  r  sin  6  instead  of 
X  and  y,  we  get 

Oo  +  (60 cos 0  +  Ji  sin0)r 

+  {co  cos'O  +  Ci  cos  0  sin  0  +  Ca  sin*0)  r*  +  .  . . 

+  (/ooos'*0  +  /ioos'*"^0  sin 0  +  ...  +  /nsin'*©)/^  =  o.      (i) 

If  0  be  considered  a  constant,  the  n  roots  of  this  equation 
in  r  represent  the  distances  from  the  origin  of  the  n  points 
of  intersection  of  the  radius  vector  with  the  curve. 

If  a^  =  o,  one  of  these  roots  is  zero  for  all  values  of  0;  as 
is  also  evident  since  the  origin  lies  on  the  curve  in  this  case. 

A  second  root  will  vanish,  if,  besides  a^  =  o,  we  have 
60  cos  0  +  Ji  sin  0  =  o.  The  radius  vector  in  this  case  meets 
the  curve  in  two  consecutive  points*  at  the  origin,  and  is 
consequently  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

The  direction  of  this  tangent  is  determined  by  the 
equation 

60  cos  0  +  Ji  sin  0  =  o ; 

accordingly,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  the  origin  is 

b^  +  hy  =  o. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  if  the  absolute  term  be  wanting 
in  the  equation  of  a  curve,  it  passes  through  the  origin,  and 
the  linear  part  (wi)  in  its  equation  represetits  the  tangent  at 
that  point. 

If  ^0  ==  ^9  ^^^  ^^  of  a;  is  a  tangent ;  if  &i  ~  o,  the  axis 
of  ^  is  a  tangent. 

The  preceding,  as  also  the  subsequent  discussion,  equally 
applies  to  oblique  as  to  rectangular  axes,  provided  we  sub- 
stitute mr  and  nr  for  x  and  t/ ;  where 

sin  (oi  -  0)         -        sin  0 
j^  = . i^  andn  =  -; ; 

sm  (!>  sm  01 

(o  being  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

From  the  preceding,  we  infer  at  once  that  the  equation  of 
the  tangent  at  the  origin  to  the  curve 

x'{x''  +  y^)  =a{x-t/) 

•  Two  points  wliich  are  infinitely  close  to  each  other  on  the  same  branch  of 
a  curve  are  said  to  be  consecutive  points  on  the  curve. 

S 
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is  a?  -  y  =  o,  a  line  bisecting  the  internal  angle  between  the 
co-ordinate  axes.  In  like  manner,  the  tangent  at  the  origin 
can  in  all  cases  be  immediately  determined. 

209.  Eqaation  of  Tangent  at  any  Point. — Hj  aid 

of  the  preceding  method  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  any 
point  on  a  curve  whose  equation  is  algebraic  and  rational 
can  be  at  once  found.  For,  transferriug  the  origin  to  that 
point,  the  linear  part  of  the  resulting  equation  represents  the 
tangent  in  question. 

Thus,  if /(ar,  y)  =  ohe  the  equation  of  the  curve,  we  sub- 
stitute X  +  Xi  for  a?,  and  Y  •¥  1/1  for  y,  where  (a?!,  t/\)  is  a 
point  on  the  curve,  and  the  equation  becomes 

/(X  +  a?i,  r+yi)=o. 

Hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent  referred  to  the  new  axes  is 

«.  fdf\      .^^  [df\ 
\dxji        \dyj\ 

On  substituting  a?  -  an,  and  y  -  y^  instead  of  X  and  F,  we 
obtain  the  equation  of  the  tangent  referred  to  the  original 
axes,  viz. 

<...,,(|)_.(,-„)(|)_.o. 

This  agrees  with  the  result  arrived  at  in  Art.  169. 

210.  Double  Points. — If  in  the  general  equation  of  a 
curve  we  have  %  =  0,  J©  =  o,  hi  =  o,  the  coefficient  of  r  is 
zero  for  all  values  of  0,  and  it  follows  that  all  lines  drawn 
through  the  origin  meet  the  curve  in  two  points,  coincident 
with  the  origin. 

The  origin  in  this  case  is  called  a  double  point. 
Moreover,  if  6  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

Cq  cos'0  +  Cicos  0  sin  0  +  (Ja  sin*0  =  o,  (2) 

the  coefficient  of  r*  will  also  disappear,  and  three  roots  of 
equation  (i)  will  vanish. 

As  there  are  two  values  of  tan  B  satisfying  equation  (2),  it 
follows  that  through  a  double  point  two  lines  can  be  drawn, 
each  meeting  the  curve  in  three  coincident  points. 
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The  equation  (2),  when  multiplied  by  r*,  becomes 

CqCi^  +  Cixy  +  Ca^'  =  o. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  lines  represented  by  this  equa- 
tion connect  the  double  point  with  consecutive  points  on  the 
curve,  and  are,  consequently,  tangents  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  curve  passing  through  the  double  point. 

Accordingly,  when  the  lowest  terms  in  the  equation  of  a 
curve  are  of  the  second  degree  (t^s),  the  origin  is  a  double 
point,  and  the  equation  ^3  =  0  represents  the  pair  of  tangents  at 
that  point. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  the  Lemnisoate,  whose  equa- 
tion is 

{ix^-^fY^a^ix^-y^). 

On  transforming  to  polar  co-ordinates  its  equation  becomes 

r*  =  aV  (cos'^fl  -  sin*0),  or,  r*  =  a^  cos  20. 

Now,  when  0  =  o,  r  =  ±  a  ; 
and,  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  positive  values  of 
r,  we  see  that  as  0  increases 

from  o  to  -,  r  diminishes  ^ 
4 

from  a  to  zero.     When  0  >  - 

4 

and  <— ,  r  is  imaginary,  &c.,  Fig*  '8. 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  figure  of  the  curve  is  as  annexed, 
having  two  branches  intersecting  at  the  origin,  and  that  the 
tangents  at  that  point  bisect  the  angles  between  the  axes. 
The  equations  of  these  tangents  are 

a?  +  y  =  o,  and  x  -  y  -Oj 

results  which  agree  with  the  preceding  theory. 

211.  IVodes,  €asps,  and  €onJagate  Points.* — The 

pair  of  lines  represented  by  Wj  =  o  will  be  real  and  distinct, 
coincident,  or  imaginary,  according  as  the  roots  of  equa- 
tion (2)  are  real  and  unequal,  real  and  equal,  or  imaginary. 

*  These  have  been  respectively  styled  erunodes,  spinodesy  and  aenodeSf  by 
Professor  Cayley.     Sec  Salmon's  Higher  Flane  Curves,  Art  38. 

S   2 


26o  Multiple  Points  on  Curves. 

Henoe  we  oonolude  that  there  may  be  one  of  three  kinds 
of  singular  point  on  a  curve  so  far  as  the  vanishing  of  th  and  Ui 
is  concerned. 

(i).  For  real  and  unequal  roots,  the 
tangents  at  the  double  point  are  real 
and  distinct,  and  the  point  is  called  a 
node;  arising  from  the  intersection  of 
two  real  branches  of  the  curve,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

(2).  If  the  roots  be  equal,  i.e.  if  th  jv.  19, 

be  a  perfect  square,  the  tangents  coin- 
cide, and  the  point  is  called  a  cusp :  the 
two  branches  of  the  curve  touching  each 
other  at  the  point,  as  in  figure  20. 

(3).  If  the  roots  of  W2  be  imaginary, 
the  tangents  are  imaginary,  and  the 
double  point  is    called   a  conjugate  or  *^'  *^* 

isolated  point ;  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  satisfy  the  equation 
of  the  curve,  but  the  curve  has  no  real  points  consecutive  to 
this  point,  which  lies  altogether  outside  the  curve  itself. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  in  some  cases  of  singularities 
of  a  higher  order,  the  origin  is  a  conjugate  point  even  when  Wj 
is  a  perfect  square,  as  will  be  more  fidly  explained  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

We  add  a  few  elementary  examples  of  these  different 
classes  for  illustration. 

EXAHPLBB. 

1.  y2(a»  +  a:2)=«2(a»-««). 

Here  the  origin  is  a  node,  the  tangents  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates. 

2.  ay^  -  a?'. 

In  this  case  the  origin  is  a  ousp.    Again,  solving  for  y  we  get 

Hence,  if  a  be  positive,  y  beeomes  imaginary  for  negative  values  of  x ;  and, 
accordingly,  no  portion  of  the  curve  extends  to  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  x. 
Moreover,  for  positive  values  of  ar,  the  corresponding  values  of  y  have  opposite 
signs.  This  curve  is  called  the  semi-cubical  parabola.  The  form  of  the  curve 
near  the  origin  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  20. 
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3.  y»  =  a?»(a;+a). 

Ans.  The  origin  is  a  cusp. 

Ana.  The  origin  is  a  conjugate  point. 

5.  sfi  -  zaxy  +  y3  =  o. 

Ana.  The  two  branches  at  the  origin  touch  the  co-ordinate  axes. 

212.  Double  Points  In  Cfeneral. — In  order  to  seek 
the  double  points  on  any  algebraic  curve,  we  transform  the 
origin  to  a  point  (a?!,  y^  on  the  curve ;  then,  if  we  can  deter- 
mine values  of  a?!,  yi  for  which  the  linear  part  disappears  from 
the  resulting  equation,  the  new  origin  (a?i,  y^  is  a  double  point 
on  the  curve. 

From  Art.  209  it  is  evident  that  the  preceding  conditions 
give 


(f),— <!).- 


moreover,  since  the  point  (a?i,  y^  is  situated  on  the  curve, 
we  must  have 

As  we  have  but  two  variables,  a?!,  yi,  in  order  that  they 
should  satisfy  these  three  equations  simidtaneously,  a  con- 
dition must  evidently  exist  between  the  constants  in  the 
equation  of  the  curve,  viz.,  the  condition  arising  from  the 
elimination  of  a?!,  y^  between  the  three  preceding  equations. 

Again,  when  the  curve  has  a  double  point  (a?i,  y,),  if  the 
origin  be  transferred  to  it,  the  part  of  the  second  degree  in 
the  resulting  equation  is  evidently 

Accordingly,  the  lines  represented  by  this  quadratic  are 
the  tangents  at  the  double  point. 

The  point  consequently  is  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  a  conjugate 
point,  according  as 


\dxdyji  \da^Ji  \dy^)i 
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It  may  be  remarked  here  that  no  cubic  can  have  more 
than  one  double  point ;  for  if  it  have  two,  the  line  joining 
them  must  be  regarded  as  cutting  the  curve  in  four  points, 
which  is  impossible. 

Again,  every  line  passing  through  a  double  point  on  a  cubic 
must  meet  the  curve  in  one,  and  but  one,  other  point ;  ex- 
cept the  line  be  a  tangent  to  either  branch  of  the  cubic  at 
the  double  point,  in  which  case  it  cannot  meet  the  curve  else- 
where; the  points  of  section  being  two  consecutive  on  one 
branch,  and  one  on  the  other  branch. 

In  many  cases  the  existence  of  double  points  can  be  seen 
immediately  from  the  equation  of  the  curve.  The  following 
are  some  easy  instances: — 


Examples. 

To  find  the  position  and  nature  of  the  double  points  in  the  following 
curves : — 

(bx  -  eyy  =  (x-  a)». 


I. 


ab 


The  point  x  =  a,  y^  — ,  is  evidently  a  cusp, 

0 

at  which  bx  -  cy  =  oiB  the  tangent,  as  in  the 
accompanying  figure 


2. 


(y-<j)9  =  (x-a)«(a;-a). 


The  point  x  =  af  y  =  e,is&  cusp  if  a>  b,  or  0 
it  a=  b;  but  is  a  conjugate  point  i{a<b. 


Fig.  21. 


3.  y^  =  x{x  +  a)K 
The  point  ^  =  0,  «s-aisa  conjugate  point. 

4.  al  -f  yl  =  fll. 

The  points  a?=  o,  y  =  ±  a ;  and  y  =  o,  a:  =  ±  a,  are  easily  seen  to  be  cusps. 

213.  Parabolas  of  the  Third  Degree. — The  follow- 
ing example*  vrill  assist  the  student  towards  seeing  the  dis- 
tinction, as  well  as  the  connexion,  between  the  different  kinds 
of  double  points. 

Let  y'  =  (a?  -  0)  {iip  -  J)  («  -  c) 

be  the  equation  of  a  curve,  where  a<  b  <  c. 


•  Lacroiz,  Cal,  Dif,,  pp.  395-7.     Salmon's  Sigher  Plane  Curves,  Art.  39. 
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» 


» 


» 


Here  y  vanishes  when  x=^a,  OTx=by  or  ip  =  c ;  accordingly, 
if  distances  OA  =  a,  OB  =  6,  OC  =  c^  be  taken  on  the  axis  of 
a?,  the  curve  passes  through  the  points  A,  By  and  C. 

Moreover,  when  a?  <  a,  y^  is  negative,  and  therefore 

y  is  imaginary, 
a?  >  a,  and  <  J,  y*  is  positive,  and  therefore 

y  is  real. 
x>bj  and<(?,  y' is  negative,  and  therefore 

y  is  imaginary. 
x>  Cy  y'  is  positive,  and  therefore 

y  is  real ;  and 
increases  indefinitely  along  with  x. 
Hence,  since  the  curve  is  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  the  axis  of 
Xy  it  evidently  consists  of  an  oval 
lying  between  A  and  By  and  an 
infinite  branch  passing  through 
Cy  as  in  the  annexed  figure.  It 
is  easily  shown  that  the  oval  is 
not  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
the  perpendicular  to  AB  at  its 
middle  point.  Again,  if  6  =  c,  the 
equation  becomes 


y«  =  (a?  -  a)  (a?  -  J)'. 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  23. 


In  this  case  the  point  B  co- 
incides with  Cy  the  oval  has 
joined  the  infinite  branch,  and 
B  has  become  a  double  point, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  b  ^  ay  and  the  equation  becomes 

y»=  (a?-fl)»(a?-c); 

in  this  case  the  oval  has  shrunk 
into  the  point  Ay  and  the  curve 
is  of  the  annexed  form,  having  o 
A  for  a  conjugate  point. 

Next,  let  fl  =  J  =  0,  and  the 
equation  becomes 
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here  the  points  A,  B,  Cy  have 

come  together,  and  the  curve 

has  a  cusp  at  the  point -4,  as  in     ^  ^ 

the  annexed  figure. 

The  curves  considered   in 
this  Article  are  called  parabolas  Fig.  25. 

of  the  third  degree. 

As  an  additional  example,  we  shall  investigate  the  fol- 
lowing problem : — 

214.  Given  (he  three  asymptotes  of  a  cubiCy  to  find  its  equa- 
ttOHy  if  it  have  a  double  point. 

Taking  two  of  its  asymptotes  as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and 
supposing  the  equation  of  the  third  to  be  oa?  +  Jy  +  c  =  o,  the 
equation  of  the  cubic,  by  Art.  204,  is  of  the  form 

xy{ax  +  by  +  c)  =  Ix  •\-  my  +  n. 

Again,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  double  point  must  satisfy 
the  equations 

du  du 

or  {2ax  +  by  +  c)  y  =  ly      {ax  +  zby  +  c)  x  =  m; 

from  which  /  and  m  can  be  determined  when  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  double  point  are  given. 

To  find  n,  we  multiply  the  former  equation  by  a?,  and  the 
latter  by  yy  and  subtract  the  sum  from  three  times  the  equa- 
tion of  the  curve,  and  thus  we  get 

cxy  =  2lx  +  2my  +  ^n ; 

from  which  n  can  be  found. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  double  point  is  a  cusp,* 
its  co-ordinates  must  satisfy  the  additional  condition 

d^d^  _  f^uV 
dm?  dy^      \dxdy)  * 

or  [lax  +  2by  +  cy  =  ^abxyy 

and  consequently  the  cusp  must  lie  on  the  conic  represented 
by  this  equation. 

*  It  is  essential  to  noticte  that  the  existence  of  a  cusp  involves  one  more 
relation  among  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  of  a  curve  than  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  double  point  or  node. 
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It  can  be  easily  seen  that  this  conic*  touches  at  their 
middle  points  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  asymp- 
totes. 

The  preceding  theorem  is  due  to  Plucker,t  and  is  stated 
by  him  as  follows  : — 

"  The  locus  of  the  cusps  of  a  system  of  curves  of  the  third 
degree,  which  have  three  given  lines  for  asymptotes,  is  the 
maximum  ellipse  inscribed  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
given  asymptotes." 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  double  point  is  a  node  or  a 
conjugate  point,  according  as  it  lies  outside  or  inside  the 
above-mentioned  ellipse. 

215.  Multiple  Points  of  Higher  Curves. — By  follow- 
ing out  the  method  of  Art.  208,  the  conditions  for  the  existence 
of  multiple  points  of  higher  orders  can  be  readily  determined. 

Thus,  if  the  lowest  terms  in  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  of 
the  third  degree,  the  origin  is  a  triple  point,  and  the  tangents 
to  the  three  branches  of  the  curve  at  the  origin  are  given  by 
the  equation  Ws  =  o. 

The  different  kinds  of  triple  points  are  distinguished, 
according  as  the  lines  represented  by  t/s  =  o  are  real  and 
distinct,  coincident,  or  one  real  and  two  imaginary. 

In  general,  if  the  lowest  terms  in  the  equation  of  a  curve 
be  of  the  m*^  degree,  the  origin  is  a  multiple  point  of  the  w'* 
order,  &c. 

Again,  a  point  is  a  triple  point  on  a  curve  provided  that 
when  the  origin  is  transferred  to  it  the  terms  below  the  third 
degree  disappear  from  the  equation.  The  co-ordinates  of  a 
triple  point  consequently  must  satisfy  the  equations 


du 

du 

d'u 

(Pu 

d'u 

'  0. 

'  0. 

•  0. 

'  0. 

dx 

^> 

dy 

^9 

dx* 

^9 

dxdy 

^9 

df 

Hence  in  general,  for  the  existence  of  a  triple  point  on  a 
curve,  its  coefficients  must  satisfy  four  conditions. 

The  complete  investigation  of  multiple  points  is  effected 

*  From  the  form  of  the  equation  we  see  that  the  lines  a;  =  o,  y  =  o  are 
tangents  to  the  conic,  and  that  2ax  +  2by  +  c  =  o  represents  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  contact ;  but  this  line  is  parallel  to  the  third  asymptote  ax-\-by-\-e  =  Oy 
and  evidently  passes  through  the  middle  points  of  the  intercepts  made  by  this 
asymptote  on  the  two  others. 
t  Liouville^a  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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more  satisfactorily  by  introducing  the  method  of  trilinear  co- 
ordinates. The  discussion  of  curves  from  this  point  of  view  is 
beyond  the  limits  proposed  in  this  elementary  Treatise. 

215  (a).  Cusps,  in  Cfeneral. — Thus  far  singular  points 
have  been  considered  with  reference  to  the  cases  in  which 
they  occur  most  simply.  In  proceeding  to  curves  of  higher 
degrees  they  may  adinit  of  many  complications ;  for  instance 
ordinary  cusps,  such  as  represented  in  Fig.  20,  may  be  called 
cusps  of  the  first  species,  the  tangent 
lyinff  between  both  branches :  the  cases  in 
which  both  branches  lie  on  the  same  side, 

as  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figure,  

may  be  called  cusps  of  the  second  species.  «.    ^, 

Professor  Cayley  has  shown  how  tHs  is  '*  '"• 

to  be  considered  as  consisting  of  several  singularities  happen- 
ing at  a  point  (Salmon's  MigJier  Plane  Curves^  Art.  58). 

Again,  both  of  these  classes  may  be  called  single  cusps, 
as  distinguished  from  double  cusps  emending  on  both  sides  of 
the  point  of  contact.  Double  cusps  are  styled  tacnodes  by 
Professor  Cayley.  These  points  are  sometimes  called  points 
of  osculation;  however,  as  the  two  branches  do  not  in  general 
osculate  each  other,  this  nomenclature  is  objectionable.  It 
should  be  observed  that  whenever  we  use  the  word  cusp  with- 
out limitation,  we  refer  to  the  ordinary  cusp  of  the  first  species. 

Cusps  are  QsS\.QA.points  de  rebroussement  by  French  writers, 
and  Biickkehrpunkte  by  Germans,  both  expressing  the  turning 
backwards  of  the  point  which  is  supposed  to  trace  out  the 
curve;  an  idea  which  has  its  English  equivalent  in  their 
name  of  stationary  points.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  different 
classes  of  cusps  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  place.  We 
shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  multiple 
points  of  curves  whose  equations  ore  given  in  polar  co-ordi- 
nates. 

Examples. 

1.  (y  -  ««)» =  7fi, 
Here  the  origin  is  a  cusp ;  also 

y  =  »«  +  «* ; 

hence,  when  z  is  less  than  unity,  both  values  of  y  are  positiye,  and  consequently 
the  cusp  is  of  the  second  species. 

2.  Show  that  the  origin  is  a  double  cusp  in  the  curve 

re*  +  bx^  —  a^y^  =  o. 
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216.  Multiple  Points  of  Curves  In  Polar  Co-ordi- 
nates.— If  a  curve  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates  pass  through 
the  origin,  it  is  evident  that  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at 
that  point  is  found  by  making  r  =  o  in  its  equation  ;  in  this 
case,  if  the  equation  of  the  curve  reduce  to  f{0)  =  o,  the 
resulting  value  of  6  gives  the  direction  of  the  tangent  in 
question. 

If  the  equation /(0)  =  o  has  two  real  roots  in  6,  less  than  tt, 
the  origin  is  a  double  point,  the  tangents  being  determined 
by  these  values  of  6. 

If  these  values  of  6  were  equal,  the  origin  would  be  a  cusp ; 
and  so  on. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  multiple  points  on 
algebraic  curves  have  been  discussed  by  reducing  them  to 
polar  equations,  so  that  the  theory  already  given  must  apply 
to  curves  referred  to  polar,  as  well  as  to  algebraic  co-ordi- 
nates. 

It  maybe  remarked,  however,  that  the  order oi  a  multiple 
point  cannot,  generally,  be  determined  unless  with  reference 
to  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  in  like  manner  as  the  degree  of  a 
curve  in  general  is  determined  only  by  a  similar  reference. 

For  example,  in  the  equation 

r  -  a  ooB^O  -  b  sin'fl, 
the  tangents  at  the  origin  are  determined  by  the  equation 

tan  0  =  ±  Jtj  and  the  origin  would  seem  to  be  only  a  double 

point ;  however,  on  transforming  the  equation  to  rectangular 
axes,  it  becomes 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  origin  is  a  multiple  point  of  the 
fourth  order,  and  the  curve  of  the  sixth  degree.  In  fact, 
what  is  meant  by  the  degree  of  a  curve,  or  the  multiplicity  of 
a  point,  is  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  curve  with  any 
right  line,  or  the  number  of  intersections  which  coincide  for 
every  line  through  such  a  point,  and  neither  of  these  are  at 
once  evident  unless  the  equation  be  expressed  by  line  co-ordi- 
nates, such  as  Cartesian,  or  trilinear  co-ordinates;  whereas 
in  polar  co-ordinates  one  of  the  variables  is  a  circular  co- 
ordinate. 
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Examples. 

1.  Determine  the  tangents  at  the  origin  to  the  curre 

y2  =  jpa  (i  _  a^),         jint,  x-Vy^o^x  —  yrso, 

2.  Show  that  the  cunre 

touches  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  at  the  origin. 

3.  Find  the  nature  of  the  origin  on  the  curye 

«*  -  aa^y  +  iy*  =  o. 

4.  Show  that  the  origin  is  a  conjugate  point  on  the  cunre 

fly'  —  ipS  +  ^a;2  ss  o 

when  a  and  b  have  the  same  sign  ;  and  a  node,  when  they  have  opposite  signs. 

5.  Show  that  the  origin  is  a  conjugate  point  on  the  curve 

y*  («'  -  a*)  =  sc^, 

6.  Prove  that  the  origin  is  a  cusp  on  the  curve 

(y  -  «*)2  =  a;'. 

7.  In  the  curve 

(y  -  a?')'  =  «", 

show  that  the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the  first  or  second  species,  according  as  it  is 
<  or  >  4. 

8.  Find  the  numher  and  the  nature  of  the  singular  points  on  the  curve 

**  +  4aar'  -  2ay*  +  ^a^x^  -  3«V'  +  ^^  —  ©• 

9.  Show  that  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve 

©'-(f)'- 

with  the  axes  are  cusps. 

10.  Find  the  double  points  on  the  curve 

x*  -  /^ax^  +  ^a^x^  —  Ji^y^  +  2i'y  —  a*  -  J*  =  O. 
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11.  Prove  that  the  four  tangents  from  the  origin  to  the  curre 

wi  +  «i  +  ws  =  o 

are  represented  by  the  equation  4tti  Ms  =  u\, 

12.  Show  that  to  a  double  point  on  any  curve  corresponds  another  double 
point,  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  inverse  curve  with  respect  to  any  origin. 

13.  Prove  that  the  origin  in  the  curve 

a*  -  laz^y  —  axy*  +  a^y*  =  o 

is  a  cusp  of  the  second  species. 

14.  Show  that  the  cardioid 

r  s  a  (i  +  COB  9} 

has  a  cusp  at  the  origin. 

15.  If  the  origin  be  situated  on  a  curve,  prove  that  its  first  pedal  passes 
through  the  origin,  and  has  a  cusp  at  that  point. 

16.  Find  the  nature  of  the  origin  in  the  following  curves:— 

r*  =  a*  sin  3$,  r»  =  a»  sin  «$,  r  =  7- . 

bd  •\-  0 

17.  Show  that  the  origin  is  a  conjugate  point  on  the  curve 

iP*  -  ax^y  +  axy^  +  a^y^  =  o. 

18.  If  the  inverse  of  a  conic  be  taken,  show  that  the  origin  is  a  double  point 
on  the  inverse  curve ;  also  that  the  point  is  a  conjugate  point  for  an  ellipse,  a 
cusp  for  a  parabola,  and  a  node  for  a  hyperbola. 

19.  Show  that  the  condition  that  the  cubic 

xy'^  +  aar*  +  bx^  +  cx-{-  d+  2ey  «  o 
may  have  a  double  point  is  the  same  as  the  condition  that  the  eqnatios 

(uH^  +  bx^  +  ex^  +  dx-'ti'sso 

may  have  equal  roots. 

20.  In  the  inverse  of  a  curve  of  the  «'*  degree,  show  that  the  origin  is  a 
multiple  point  of  the  n*^  order,  and  that  the  n  tuigents  at  that  point  are  parallel 
to  the  asymptotes  to  the  original  curve. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ENVELOPES. 

217.  Metbod  of  Envelopes. — If  we  suppose  a  series  of 
different  values  given  to  a  in  the  equation 

f{^>  Vj  a)  =  o,  (i) 

the  for  each  value  we  get  a  distinct  curve,  and  the  above 
equation  may  be  regarded  as  representing  an  indefinite 
number  of  curves,  each  of  which  is  determined  when  the 
corresponding  value  of  a  is  known,  and  varies  as  a  varies. 

The  quantity  a  is  called  a  variable  parameter ^  and  the 
equation /(iF,  y,  a)  =  o  is  said  to  represent  9k  family  of  curves; 
a  single  determinate  curve  corresponding  to  each  distinct 
value  of  a  ;  provided  a  enters  into  the  equation  in  a  rational 
fomi  only. 

If  now  we  regard  a  as  varying  continuously,  and  suppose 
the  two  curves 

taken,  then  the  co-ordinates  of  their  points  of  intersection 
satisfy  each  of  these  equations,  and  therefore  also  satisfy  the 
eqmition 

f{Xj  y,  g  +  Aa)  -/(a?,  y,  a)  _ 

Now,  in  the  limit,  when  Aa  is  infinitely  small,  the  latter 
equation  becomes 

da 

and  accordingly  the  points  of  intersection  of  two  infinitely 
near  curves  of  the  system  satisfy  each  of  the  equations  (i) 
and  (2), 
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The  locus  of  the  points  of  ultimate  intersection  for  the 
entire  system  of  curves  represented  by  /(a?,  y,  a)  =  o,  is  ob- 
tained by  eliminating  a  between  the  equations  (i)  and  (2). 
This  locus  is  called  the  envelope  of  the  system,  and  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  it  is  touched  by  every  curve  of  the  system. 

For,  if  we  consider  three  consecutive  curves,  and  suppose 
Pi  to  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  first  and  second,  and 
P2  that  of  the  second  and  third,  the  line  Pi  P2  joins  two  infi- 
nitely near  points  on  the  envelope  as  well  as  on  the  inter- 
mediate of  the  three  curves ;  and  hence  is  a  tangent  to  each 
of  these  curves. 

This  result  appears  also  from  analytical  considerations, 
thus : — the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  a?,  y,  to  the 
curve /(a?,  y,  a)  =  o,  is  given  by  the  equation 

dx     dydx        * 

in  which  a  is  considered  a  constant. 

Again,  if  the  point  x,  y  be  on  the  envelope,  since  then  a 
is  given  in  terms  of  x  and  y  by  equation  (2),  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  to  the  envelope  is  given  by  the  equation 


d£^dldy_^df 
dx     dy  dx     di 


'f(da^dad_y\ 
a  \dx     dy  iixj 


df     dfdy 
or  T  +  :r  7"  =  ^» 

dx     dydx 
since  -7-  =  o  f or  the  point  on  the  envelope. 

da 

J. 

Consequently,  the  values  of  ~  are  the  same  for  the  two 

CvX 

curves  at  their  common  point,  and  hence  they  have  a  common 
tangent  at  that  point. 

One  or  two  elementary  examples  will  help  to  illustrate 

this  theory. 

The  equation  a?  cos  a  +  ^  sin  a  =  jo,  in  which  a  is  a  variable 
parameter,  represents  a  system  of  lines  situated  at  the  same 
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perpendicular  distance  p  from  the  origin,  and  consequently 
all  touching  a  circle. 

This  result  also  follows  from  the  preceding  theory ;  for 
we  have 

/(ar,  y,  a)  =  a;  cos  a  +  y  sin  a  -p  =  O, 

d/  (x,  y,  a) 

-^ — --^ — •  e  -  ar  sin  a  +  y  cos  a  =  o, 
da 

and,  on  eliminating  a  between  these  equations,  we  get 

which  agrees  with  the  result  stated  above. 
Again,  to  find  the  envelope  of  the  line 

m 
a 

where  a  is  a  variable  parameter. 

Here  /(ar,  f/y  a)  =  y  -  ax =0, 

a 

df{x,  y,  g)  m  ^  fm 

=  -aj  +  _  =  o;  .'.0  =  J— . 

da  a'  \  X 

Substituting  this  value  for  a,  we  get  for  the  envelope 

y'  =  ^mxy 

which  represents  a  parabola. 

2 1 8.  Envelope  of  Za*  ■{-2Ma  +  iV=  o.   Suppose  i,  M,  JV, 
to  be  known  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  a  a  parameter,  then 

/{^9  Pi  «)  "=  -^a*  +  2Ma  +  iV«  O, 

~  =  2La  +  2jf  =0; 

da 

accordingly,  the  envelope  of  the  curve  represented  by  the 
preceding  expression  is  the  curve 

LN  =  M\ 
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Hence,  when  i,  M^  N  are  linear  functions  in  x  and  y, 
this  envelope  is  a  conic  touching  the  lines  i,  Nj  and  having 
M  for  the  chord  of  contact. 

Conversely,  the  equation  to  any  tangent  to  the  conic 
LN  «  M^  can  be  written  in  the  form 

ia' +  2ilfa  +  JV  =  O,* 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  parameter. 

219.  Undetermined  Multipliers  applied  to  Enye- 
lopes. — In  many  cases  of  envelopes  the  equation  of  the 
moving  curve  is  given  in  the  form 

/(^,  y,  a,  ^)  =  C\j  (3) 

where  the  parameters  a,  /3  are  connected  by  an  equation  of 
the  form 

0  (a,  ^)  =  Ca.  (4) 

In  this  case  we  may  regard  /3  in  (3)  as  a  function  of  a  by 
reason  of  equation  (4) ;  hence,  differentiating  both  equations, 
the  points  of  intersection  of  two  consecutive  curves  must 
satisfy  the  two  following  equations  : 

da      dfi  da        '  da      dji  da 

dj_      dl 
Consequently  g  =  g. 

da      dfi 

If  each  of  these  fractions  be  equated  to  the  undetermined 
quantity  X,  we  get 

^  =  x^"l 

da         da    I 


*  Salmon's  Conies,  Art.  270. 
T 
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and  the  required  envelope  is  obtained  by  eliminating  a,  /3y  and 
X  between  these  and  the  two  given  equations. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  especially  found  when 
the  given  equations  are  homogeneous  fimotions  in  a  and  J3 ; 
for  suppose  them  to  be  of  the  forms 

fi^y  y,  Oy  P)  =  Ci,     0  (a,  (i)  =  Ca, 

where  the  former  is  homogeneous  of  the  n'*  degree,  and  the 
latter  of  the  w^*,  in  a  and  /3.  Multiply  the  former  equation 
\a  (5)  by  a,  and  the  latter  by  /3,  and  add ;  then,  by  Euler's 
theorem  of  Art.  102,  we  shall  have 

nci^mcik,    orX  =  — -.  (6) 

mc2 

by  means  of  which  value  we  can  generally  eliminate  a  and  (3 
from  our  equations. 

Examples. 

I.  To  find  the  enyelox>e  of  a  line  of  given  length  (a)  whose  extremities  move 
along  two  fixed  rectangular  axes. 

Taking  the  given  lines  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  have  the  equations 


X     1/ 

a      p 

Hence 

X                  y 

from  which  we  get 

^  =  ^' 

.-.  a  =  {a^x%    $  =  (aV)», 
and  the  required  locus  is  represented  by 

a:!  +  yl  =  «t. 

2.  To  find  the  envelope  of  a  system  of  concentric  and  coaxal  ellipses  of  con- 
stant area. 

Here  _  +       =  ,,     a$^e; 

x^  y* 

hence  -.  =  A3,    ^  =  A>o ;    .*.  iXc  =  r, 

and  the  required  envelope  is  the  equilateral  hyperbola 

2xy  =  e. 
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3.  To  find  the  envelope  of  all  the  nonnals  to  an  ellipse. 
Here  we  have  the  equations 

a         p  a*      0* 

where  a  and  jS  are  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  the  ellipse. 

Henee.  ^  =  x-.    -^  =  -^^; 

consequently  \  =  a*  —  i*, 

and  we  get  a*x  =  (a«  -  *«) o^,    **y  =  -  (a^  -  *')i8»; 

.   a_  /     ax    \i      fi  (by     \* 

Substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  ellipse,  we  get  for  the  required  envelope, 

(a«)l+(dy)l=(a'-^«)l. 
This  equation  represents  the  evolute  of  the  ellipse. 

4.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  line  -  +  ^  =  i>  where  a  and  jS  are  connected  by 

a     p 

the  equation 

m  m  m 

220.  The  preceding  method  can  be  readily  extended  to  the 
general  case  m  which  the  equation  of  the  enveloping  curve 
contains  any  number,  w,  of  variable  parameters,  which  are 
connected  by  n  -  i  independent  equations.  The  method  of 
procedure  is  the  same  as  that  already  considered  in  Chapter 
XI.  on  maxima  and  minima,  and  does  not  require  a  separate 
investigation  here. 


T  2 


2j6  EzampleB* 


EXAVPLSS. 


I.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  system  of  lines  -  +  —  =  i  inhere  /  and  m 

/     m 


are  connected  by  the  equation  -  +  -r  =  i|  is  the  parabola 

0  0 


0'*  (f)' 


I. 


2.  One  angle  of  a  triangle  is  fixed  in  position,  find  the  envelope  of  the 
opposite  side  when  the  area  is  given.  Ans,  A  hyperbola. 

3.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  right  line  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
perpendiculars  on  it  from  two  given  points  is  constant. 

4.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  right  line,  when  the  rectangle  under  the  perpen- 
diculars from  two  given  points  is  constaiit. 

Ans.  A  conic  having  the  two  points  as  focL 

5.  From  a  point  I*  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  perpen- 
diculars PMf  FN  are  drawn  to  the  sides ;  find  the  envelope  of  the  line  MN. 

6.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  system  of  circles  whoso  diameters  are  the  chords 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis-minor  of  a  given  ellipse. 

7.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  circle 

«•  +  y*  —  2aex  +  a*  -  ^  =  o, 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  parameter ;    and  find  when  the  contact  between  the 
circle  and  the  envelope  is  real,  and  when  imaginary. 

(a).  Show  from  this  example  that  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  may  be  regarded  as 
an  infinitelv  small  circle  having  double  contact  with  the  ellipse,  the  directrix 
being  the  chord  joining  the  points  of  contact. 

8.  Show  that  the  envelope  of  the  system  of  conies 

a      a-h 
where  a  is  a  variable  parameter,  is  represented  by  the  equation 

(x  ±  ^/hf  +  J/*  =  o. 

Hence  show  that  a  system  of  conies  having  the  same  foci  may  be  regarded 
as  inscribed  in  the  same  imaginary  quadrilateral. 

9.  Find  the  envelope  of  the  line 

where  the  parameters  a  and  jS  are  connected  by  the  equation 
a»  +  /3«  -  *». 

n 
JL.  JL  //zM»l\  n-m 

Aim*  «»•-«  + 
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10.  On  any  radius  yector  of  a  curve  as  diameter  a  circle  is  described :  prove 
geometrically  that  the  enyelope  of  all  such  circles  is  the  first  pedal  of  the  curre 
with  respect  to  the  origin. 

11.  If  circles  be  described  on  the  focal  radii  yectores  of  a  conic  as  diameters, 
prove  that  their  envelope  is  the  circle  described  on  the  axis  major  of  the  conic  as 
diameter. 

12.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  circles  described  on  the  central  radii  of  an 
ellipse  as  diameters  is  a  Lemniscate. 

13.  Find  the  envelope  of  semicircles  described  on  the  radii  of  the  curve 

r*  SB  a?«  cos  n9 
as  diameters. 

14.  If  perpendiculars  be  drawn  at  each  point  on  a  curve  to  the  radii  vectores 
drawn  from  a  given  point,  prove  that  their  envelope  is  the  reciprocal  polar  of 
the  inverse  of  the  given  curve,  with  respect  to  the  given  point. 

15.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  circle  whose  centre  moves  along  the  circum- 
ference of  a  fixed  circle,  and  which  touches  a  given  right  line. 

16.  Ellipses  are  described  with  coincident  centre  and  axes,  and  having  the 
sum  of  their  semiaxes  constant ;  find  their  envelope. 

17.  Find  the  equation  of  the  envelope  of  the  line  Xx  •{•  tiy  ■{■  9  =  o^  where 
the  parameters  are  connected  by  the  equation 

fl\»  +  biJL^  +  <?v2  +  7.fyiv  +  igvK  +  2AA/4  =  O. 
a,        A,        g,        X 

*i      *,      /f      y 

9f       f*        h         I 


An8, 


iff        I 


» 


=  0, 


18.  At  any  point  of  a  parabola  a  line  is  drawn  making  with  the  tangent  an 
angle  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  the  ordinate  at  the  point ; 
prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  line  is  the  first  negative  pedal,  with  regard  to  the 

focus,  of  the  parabola;  and  hence  that  its  equation  is  ri  cos-  9  =  oi,  the  focus 

3 
being  pole. 

N.B. — This  curve  is  the  eamtie  by  reflexion  for  rays  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  parabola. 

19.  Join  the  centre,  0,  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  to  any  point,  P,  on  the 
curve,  and  at  P  draw  a  line,  PQ,  making  with  the  tangent  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  between  OF  and  the  tangent.  Show  that  the  envelope  of  FQ  is  the  first 
negative  pedal  of  the  curve 

r*  =  2a^  sin  -  9  sin  -  9, 
3  3 

the  centre  being  pole,  and  axis  minor  prime  vector, 

N.B. — This  gives  the  caustic  by  reflexion  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  the 
centre  being  the  radiant  point. 

20.  A  right  line  revolves  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity,  while  one  of  its 
points  moves  uniformly  along  a  fixed  right  line ;  find  its  envelope. 

4n8,  A  cycloid. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


CONVEXITY  AND  CONCAVITY.      POINTS  OF  INFLEXION. 

221.  Convexity  and  Concavity. — If  the  tangent  be 
drawn  at  any  point  on  a  curve,  the  neighbouring  portion  of 
the  ourve  generally  lies  altogether  on  one  side  of  the  tangent, 
and  is  convex  with  respect  to  all  points  lying  at  the  opposite 
side  of  that  line,  and  concave  for  points  at  the  same  side. 

Thus,  in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  portion  QPQ'  is 
convex    towards    all    points 
lying  below  the  tangent,  and 
concave  for  points  above. 

If  the  curve  be  referred 
to  the  co-ordinate  axes  OX 
and  OF,  then  whenever  the 
ordinates  of  points  near  to 
P  on  the  curve  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  points  on 
the  tangent  corresponding  to  ^'  ^^' 

the  same  abscissae,  the  curve  is  said  to  be  concave  towards 
the  positive  direction  of  Y. 

Now,  suppose  !/  =  (t>{x)  to  be  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
then  that  of  the  tangent  at  a  point  ar,  y,  by  Art.  i68,  is 

r-..(x-.)|. 

Let  P  be  the  point  a?,  y,  and  MIf  =  A  =  MN\  QN  =  t/i, 
TN  =  Fi,  and  we  have 

A*  A* 

yx  -  <^{x  4-  A)  =  0(ir)  +  Af  (a;)  +  — -  ^'\x)  +  —-—f\x)  +&c. 

Fi  =  y  +  h(ff{x)  =  0(ir)  +  A^'(a?) ; 


.'.  yi  -  F|  = 


I     *> 


.p"{x)  + 


1.2.3 


i>"'{x)  +  &0.  (l) 
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When  h  is  very  small,  the  sign  of  the  right-hand  side  of 
this  equation  is  the  same  in  general  as  that  of  its  first  term, 
and  accordingly  the  sign  of  yi  -  Fi,  or  of  QT,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  <t>'\x). 

Hence,  lor  a  point  above  the  axis  of  a?,  the  curve  is  convex 
towards  that  axis  when  ^''(a?)  is  positive,  and  concave  when 
negative. 

We  accordingly  see  that  the  convexity  or  concavity  at  any 

point  depends  on  the  sign  of  ^''(a?)  or  -^,  at  the  point. 

222,  Points  of  Inflexion. — If,  however,  (j/^x)  =  o  at 
the  point  P,  we  shall  have 


t/i-Yi  = 


h' 


1.2.3 


rw  + 


h' 


1.2.3.4 


0^^(ir)  +  &o.  (2) 


N'  M    N' 


Now,  provided  ^"'(ir)  be  not  zero,  yi  -  Pi  changes  its  sign 

with  A,  i.e.  if  Mir^MN=  A,     |y 

and  if  Q  lies  above  T,  the 

corresponding  point    Q'  lies 

below  T\  and  the  portions  of 

the  curve  near  to   P  lie   at 

opposite  sides  of  the  tangent, 

as  in  the  figure. 

Consequently,  the  tangent  _.  [  Q 
at  such  a  point  cuts  the  curve, 
as  well  as  touches  it,  at  its  Fig-  28. 

point  of  contact.  Such  points  on  a  curve  are  called  points  of 
infiexion. 

Again,  if  ^'"(a?)  as  well  as  <^'\x)  vanish  at  the  point  P,  we 
shall  have 

A* 

y^--^^^ ,    ,   ,   ,  **^(^)  +  *«•  5 

1.2.3*4 

and,  provided  fft^^(x)  be  not  zero  at  the  point,  yi  -  Yi  does  not 
change  sign  with  A,  and  accordingly  the  tangent  does  not 
intersect  the  curve  at  its  point  of  contact. 

Generally,  the  tangent  does  or  does  not  cut  the  curve  at 
its  point  of  contact,  according  as  the  first  derived  function 
which  does  not  vanish  is  of  an  odd,  or  of  an  even  order ;  as 
can  be  easily  seen  by  the  preceding  method. 


28o  Points  of  Inflexion, 

Prom  the  foregoing  discussion  it  follows  that  at  a  point 
of  inflexion  the  curve  changes  from  convex  to  concave  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  a?,  or  conversely. 

On  this  account  such  points  are  called  points  of  contrary 
flexure  or  of  inflexion. 

22^  The  subject  of  inflexion  admits  also  of  being  treaied 
by  the  method  of  Art.  196,  as  follows : — The  points  of  in- 
tersection of  the  line  y  =  fix  ■¥  v  with  the  curve  y  =  <^{x)  are 
evidently  determined  by  the  equation 

^{x)  =  /ua?  +  V.  (3) 

Suppose  Ay  B,  Cy  2),  &c.,  to  represent  the  points  of  section  in 

question,  and  let  Xi,  ara, . . .  «?„ 

be  the  roots  of  equation  (3) ;  ^^j 

then  the  line  becomes   a   /-p 

tangent,  if  two   of  these 

roots   are    equal,    i.e.,    if  ^^S-  *9- 

<l/{xi)  =  fji,  where  Xi  denotes  the  value  of  x  belonging  to  the 

point  of  contact. 

Again,  three  of  the  roots  become  equal  if  we  have  in 
addition  <t>'\xi)  =  o  ;  in  this  case  the  tangent  meets  the  curve 
in  three  consecutive  points,  and  evidently  cuts  the  curve  at  its 
point  of  contact ;  for  in  our  figure  the  portions  PA  and  CD 
of  the  curve  lie  at  opposite  sides  of  the  cutting  line,  but 
when  the  points  A,  -B,  C  become  coincident,  the  portions  AB 
and  BC  become  evanescent,  and  the  curve  is  evidently  cut  as 
well  as  touched  by  the  line. 

In  like  manner,  if  (jt'^^Xi)  also  vanish,  the  tangent  must 
be  regarded  as  cutting  the  curve  in  four  consecutive  points  : 
such  a  point  is  called  b,  point  of  undulation. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  right  line  cut  a  continuous 
branch  of  a  curve  in  three  points.  A,  jB,  (7,  as  in  our  figure, 
the  curve  must  change  from  convex  to  concave,  or  conversely, 
between  tlie  extreme  points  A  and  C,  and  consequently  it 
must  have  a  point  of  inflexion  between  these  points ;  and  so 
on  for  additional  points  of  section. 

Again,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  of  the  w**  degree  at  a  point  of 
inflexion  cannot  intersect  the  curve  in  more  than  w  -  3  other 
points:  for  the  point  of  inflexion  counts  for  three  among 
the  points  of  section.     For  example,  the  tangent  to  a  curve 
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of  the  third  degree  at  a  point  of  inflexion  cannot  meet  the 
curve  in  any  other  point.  Consequently,  if  a  point  of  in- 
flexion on  a  cubic  be  taken  as  origin,  and  the  tangent  at  it 
as  axis  of  x,  the  equation  of  the  curve  must  be  of  the  form 

a^  +  1/^  =  0, 

where  0  represents  an  expr'ession  of  the  second  and  lower 
degrees  in  x  and  y.     For,  when  y  =  o,  the  three  roots  of  the 
resulting  equation  in  x  must  be  each  zero,  as  the  axis  of  x 
meets  the  curve  in  three  points  coincident  with  the  origin. 
The  preceding  equation  is  of  the  form 

or,  when  written  in  f uU, 

a^  +  1/  {ax^  +  2hxy  +  bt/^)  +  y  {igx  +  2/^  +  (?)  -  o.       (4) 

Now,  supposing  tangents  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the 
curve,  their  points  of  contact,  by  Art.  176,  lie  on  tbe  curve 

t^  +  2Wi  =  o, 

i.  e.  on  the  curve 

{g^+fy  '^c)y^o. 

The  factor  y  -  o  corresponds  to  the  tangent  at  the  point 
of  inflexion,  and  the  other  factor  gx  +  fy  +  c  =  o  passes 
through  the  points  of  contact  of  the  three  other  tangents  to 
the  curve. 

Hence,  we  infer  that  from  a  point  of  inflexion  on  a  cubic 
but  three  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  and  their  three 
points  of  contact  lie  in  a  right  line. 

It  can  be  shown  that  this  right  line  cuts  harmonically 
every  radius  vector  of  the  curve  which  passes  through  the 
point  of  inflexion. 

For,  transforming  equation  (4)  to  polar  co-ordinates,  and 
dividing  by  r,  it  becomes  of  the  form 

A)^  +  -Br  +  C  =  o. 

Tf  /,  r"  be  the  roots  of  this  quadratic,  we  have 

I      £__5 
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NoW|  if  p  be  the  harmonio  mean  between  /  and  /\  this 
^ves 

2      1       1  ^     B         25r  cos  fl  +  2/ sin  fl 

Henoe  the  equation  of  the  loous  of  the  extremities  of  the 
harmonio  means  is 

gx+fy'\-e  =  o.  Q.E.D, 

This  theorem  is  due  to  Maclaurin  {De  Lin.  Oeom.  Prop. 
Oen.y  Sec.  iii.  Prop.  9). 

Erom  this  property  the  line  is  called  the  harmonic  polar  of 
the  point  of  inflexion.  This  line  holds  a  fimdamental  place 
in  the  general  theory  of  oubics.* 

224.  fiftationary  Tangents. — Since  the  tangent  at  a 
point  of  inflexion  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  curve  in 
three  consecutive  points,  it  follows  that  at  such  a  point  the 
tangent  does  not  alter  its  position  as  its  point  of  contact 
passes  to  the  consecutive  point,  and  hence  the  tangent  in  this 
case  is  called  a  stationary  tangent. 

The  equation  -r-f  =  o  follows  immediately  from  the  last 

asc 

consideration ;  for  when  the  tangent  is  stationary  we  must 

have  -r^  =  o,  where  ^,  as  in  Art.  171,  denotes  the  angle 
ax 

dt 
which  the  tangent  makes  with  the  axis  of  x ;  but  tan  0  =  -7-, 

ax 

hence  -7^  =  o,  which  is  the  same  condition  for  a  point  of 

inflexion  as  that  before  arrived  at. 


*  Chasles,  Aper^u  Jliaioriqttef  note  xx. ;    Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves, 
Art.  179. 
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Examples. 

1.  Show  that  the  origin  is  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  curve 

o'y  =  hxy  +  ac*  +  dsd^. 

2.  The  origin  is  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  cuhic  ks  +  mi  =  o  P 

3.  In  the  curve  af^'^y  =  «*, 

prove  that  the  origin  is  a  point  of  inflexion  if  m  he  greater  than  2. 

4.  In  the  system  of  curves 

find  under  what  circumstances  the  origin  is  (a)  a  point  of  inflexion,  (b)  a  cusp. 

5.  Find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  inflexion  on  the  curve 

2^ 
«*  —  ibx^  +  a^y  =  o.  Ans,  x  =  Of  y  =i  — r-. 

a* 

6.  If  a  curve  of  an  odd  degree  has  a  centre,  prove  that  it  is  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  the  curve. 

7.  Prove  that  the  origin  is  a  point  of  undulation  on  the  curve 

wi  +  «4  +  l#5  +  &c.,  +  fl»  =  o. 

8.  Show  that  the  points  of  inflexion  on  curves  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates 
are  determined  hy  aid  of  the  equation 

d^u  I 

w  +  3-5  =  o,    where  1*  =  -• 

9.  In  the  curve  rO^  =  a,  prove  that  there  is  a  point  of  inflexion  when 

m 

e—^/m  (i  -m). 

10.  In  the  curve  y  =  0  sin  -,  prove  that  the  points  in  which  the  curve 

a 

meets  the  axis  of  x  are  all  points  of  inflexion. 

11.  Show  geometrically  that  to  a  node  on  any  curve  corresponds  a  line 
touching  its  reciprocal  polar  in  two  distinct  points ;  and  to  a  cusp  corresponds  a 
point  of  inflexion. 
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12.  If  the  origin  be  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  cnrre 

Kl +  «!  +  «•  +  . ..+«»»  o, 

proye  that  112  must  contain  ui  as  a  factor. 

13.  Show  that  the  points  of  inflexion  of  the  cubical  parabola 

y*  =  (a?  -  a)«  (a?  -  b) 
lie  on  the  line 

and  hence  proye  that  if  the  cubic  has  a  node,  it  has  no  real  point  of  inflexion  ; 
but  if  it  has  a  conjugate  point,  it  has  two  r^  points  of  inflexion,  besides  that 
at  infinity. 

14.  Prove  that  the  points  of  inflexion  on  the  curve  y*  =  «'(«'  +  2px-^  q) 
are  determined  by  the  equation  2jfi  -f  6px^  +  3{p^  +  g)  x-^-  2pq  =  o. 

15.  lfy^  =  f{x)  be  the  equation  of  a  curve,  prove  that  the  abscissae  of  its 
points  of  inflexion  satisfy  the  equation 

16.  Show  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates  of  the  curve 

y=2/(x) /"(*)- {/(*)}« 

correspond  to  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve  y'  =f(x)  with  the  axis 
of  «. 

17.  When  y^=f(x)  represents  a  cubic,  prove  that  the  biquadratic  in  x 
which  determines  its  points  of  inflexion  has  one,  and  but  one,  pair  of  real  roots. 
Prove  also  that  the  lesser  of  these  roots  corresponds  to  no  real  point  of  inflexion, 
while  the  greater  corresponds,  in  general,  to  two. 

18.  Prove  that  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the  cubic 

fly*  +  zbxi/'  +  :,ex^y  +  dx^  +  ^ex^  =  o 

lies  in  the  right  line  ay  +  bx  =  o,  and  has  for  its  co-ordinates 

2a^e        ,         2^be 
s  —  —  .  and  v  =  ^^=-. 

where  O  is  the  same  as  in  Example  32,  p.  190. 

19.  Find  the  nature  of  the  double  point  of  the  curve 

and  show  that  the  curve  has  two  real  points  of  inflexion,  and  that  they  subtend 
a  right  angle  at  the  double  point. 

20.  The  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  a  curve  are  given  in  terms  of  an  angle  9 
by  the  equations 

X  -  sec^  d,    y  =  tan d  sec'O ; 

prove  that  there  are  two  finite  points  of  inflexion  on  the  curve,  and  find  the 
values  of  d  at  these  point?. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

RADIUS  OF  CURVATURE.   EVOLUTES.   CONTACT.   RADII  OF 
CURVATURE  AT  A  DOUBLE  POINT. 

225.  CnrTature.  Angle  of  Contingence. — Every  con- 
tinuous curve  is  regarded  as  having  a  determinate  curvature 
at  each  point,  this  curvature  being  greater  or  less  according 
as  the  curve  deviates  more  or  less  rapidly  from  the  tangent  at 
the  point. 

The  total  curvature  of  an  arc  of  a  plane  curve  is  measured 
by  the  angle  through  which  it  is  bent  between  its  extremities — 
that  is,  by  the  external  angle  between  the  tangents  at  these 
points,  assuming  that  the  arc  in  question  has  no  point  of  in- 
flexion on  it.  This  angle  is  called  the  angk  of  contingence  of 
the  arc. 

The  curvature  of  a  circle  is  evidently  the  same  at  each  of 
its  points. 

To  compare  the  curvatures  of 
different  circles,  let  the  arcs  AB 
and  ah  of  two  circles  be  of  equal 
length,  then  the  total  curvatures 
of  these  arcs  are  measured  by  the 
angles  between  their  tangents,  or 
by  the  angles  ACB  and  acb  at  _,. 

their  centres :  but  ^^*  ^°* 

.^^  ,     kcqAB  arcflJ        i      i 

lACB\  Lacb  = 


AC    '    ac        AC  ac 

Consequently,  the  curvatures  of  the  two  circles  are  to  each 
other  inversely  as  their  radii;  or  the  curvature  of  a  circle 
varies  inversely  as  its  radius. 

Also  if  A«  represent  any  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and 
A0  the  angle  between  the  tangents  at  its  extremities,  we  have 

As 
r  =  — . 
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The  curvature  of  a  curve  at  any  point  is  found  by  deter- 
mining the  circle  which  has  the  same  curvature  as  that  of  an 
indefinitely  small  elementary  arc  of  the  curve  taken  at  the 
point. 

226.  Radios  of  Cnrrature. — Let  ds  denote  an  infi- 
nitely small  element  of  a  curve  at  a  point,  dfft  the  corresponding 

ds 
angle  of  contingence  expressed  in  circular  measure,  then  — 

evidently  represents  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  has  the 
same  curvature  as  that  of  the  given  curve  at  the  point. 

This  radius  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  point, 
and  is  usually  denoted  by  the  letter  p. 

To  find  an  expression  for  p,  let  the  curve  be  referred  to 
rectangular  axes,  and  suppose  x  and  1/  to  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  in  question ;  then  if  0  denote' the  angle  which  the 
tangent  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  we  have 


or  sec'0 


,  dv  d.  tan  6     d^y 


dx      da^' 


.      .  cl6     d^dx  d<b  d'y 

Hence  ,.^.^^S—gl.  (0 

ds       do?  dx^ 

At  a  point  of  inflexion  ---|  =  o  :  accordingly  the  radius  of 

uX 

curvature  at  such  a  point  is  infinite  :  this  is  otherwise  evident 
since  the  tangent  in  this  case  meets  the  curve  in  three  conse- 
cutive points.     (Art.  222.) 

Again,  as  the  expression  ( '  +  ( T" )  )    ^^®  always  two 

values,  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  while  the 
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curve  can  have  in  general  but  one  definite  circle  of  curvature 
at  any  point,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  upon  which  sign  is  to  be 
taken.     We  shall  adopt  die  positive  sign,  and  regard  p  as 

being  positive  when  -7^  is  positive ;  i.e.  when  the  curve  is 

convex  at  the  point  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  x. 

227.  Other  Expressions  for  p. — It  is  easy  to  obtain 
other  forms  of  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature ;  thus 
by  Art.  178  we  have 

dx       .  dy 

Hence,  if  the  arc  be  regarded  as  the  independent  variable,  we 
get 

d6      d^x  d(b      d^y 

from  which,  if  we  square  and  add,  we  obtain 

Again,  the  equations    dx  =  cos  0cfe,     di/  =  sin  tpds, 

give  by  differentiation  (substituting  —  for  ef0), 

(dsY  .  (dsY 

d*x  =  cos  (bd^s  -  sin  6^—^f     (Pt/  =  sin  6d^s  +  cos  6  ^ — -.      (3) 

p  p         ^ 

Whence,  squaring  and  adding,  we  obtain 

{d'xy  +  {d'yy  -  {d'sy  +  ^^*, 

p 

d^ 
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Again,  if  the  former  equation  in  (3)  be  multiplied  by 
Bin  0,  and  the  latter  by  00s  0,  we  obtain  on  subtraction, 

efe'  d^ 

00s  ^d^y  -  sin  <^cPx  =  — ,    or  dxd^y  -  dyd^x  =  — . 

P  P 

dxdy  -  aycra? 

The  independent  variable  is  undetermined  in  formulae  (4) 
and  (5),  and  may  be  any  quantity  of  which  both  x  and  y  are 
functions. 

For  example,  in  the  motion  of  a  particle  along  a  curve, 
when  the  time  is  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  we  get 
from  (4)  an  important  result  in  Mechanics. 


Examples. 
I.  To  find  the  radius  of  currature  at  any  point  on  the  parabola  x^  =  \fny. 

Here  "»^  =  *.     »«»^,= '.    '  +  fe]   =  . +;^  =  i  + -; 

2((n  +  # 

"I"— Ha 

1.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  catenary 

dx      2\  r     dx^      a^  ^  a 

Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  normal  intercepted 
by  the  axis  of  x,  but  measured  in  the  opposite  direction  (Ex.  4,  Art.  171). 

3.  In  the  cubical  parabola  ^a^y  =  ^,  we  have 
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4.  To  find  the  radius  of  cunrature  in  the  ellipse  -r  +  7-  a  !• 

Let  a?  s  «  eos  f ,  then  y  =  &  sin  f ,  and  we  haye 

ifvcs  — tfsin^ef^,    (^d?s-.  acosf  ef^' —  asin  ^ef'^ 

dy  ^bfiOB^d^,       d^a^bmn ^d^^  +  ^  cos  <^tfi^. 

Hence  by  f  ormnla  (5)  we  obtain 

(a'fiins^  +  ^co83f)f 
^ ^ • 

5.  In  the  hypocydoid  d^l  +  ^  =  oi,  let  a;  =  a  cos'^,  then  y  «  a  sin'^,  and  re- 
garding ^  as  the  independent  variable,  we  haye 

i£r  =  —  3a  oos'^  sin  4>  <f^,  d^x  =  3a  cos  ^  ef^^  (2  sin^  ^  -  cos^  <p), 

dff^Za  sin*^  oos^i^,  <^  s  3a  sin  ^^^^  (2  cos^^  -  sin^^], 

whence 
{dx^  +  efy')i  =  3a  sin^  cos  ^d^^  and  ^^y  -  ^(^a;  =  -  9a'  sin'^  cos'^ef^, 

from  which  we  obtain 

p  =  -3(<w?y)*. 

6.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  of  the  curye 


9«ssecf-}.  uifM.  paasec  [-]. 


22^,  Cfeneral  Expression  for  Radios  of  Gurra- 
tiire. — The  value  of  p  becomes  usually  difficult  of  determi- 
nation from  formula  (i)  whenever  yis  not  given  explicitly  in 
terms  of  x^  that  is,  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  of  the 
form 

<♦  -/(«»  y)  =  o- 

We  proceed  to  show  how  the  equation  for  p  is  to  be  trans- 
formed in  this  case.    Suppose 

du  _  ^      du  _^  d^u  _  d^u  d^      ^ 

then,  by  Art.  100,  we  have 

dx 
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Again,  differentiating  this  equation  with  respeot  to  a?, 
regarding  ^  as  a  function  of  d?  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  given 
equation,  and  observing  that 

dx^   '     (jb      dy  dx^    dx^    '      dx       dy  dx* 
we  obtain  • 

dL     dLdy     fdM     dMdy\dy      ^n-^V  _ 
dx      dy  dx     \dx       dy  dx)  dx  da^       ' 

^*">t*0%.M^.o:  (6) 

whenoe,  on  substituting  -  -j^.  for  -^,  we  obtain 

d*t/^    AJiP -  2BLM  +  CL* 
<&»"■  JP 

Oonsequently 

*•     *  AM^  -  zBLM  +  CD'  ^'^' 

Or,  on  replacing  £,  M,  A,  B,  C,  by  their  values, 


p-± 


iiiid)]' 


d^u /duV        d^u  dudu     d^u(du\ 
da?  \dyj         dxdy  dx  dy      dy*  \dx^ 


The  result  in  (6)  enables  us  to  determine  the  second  diffe- 
rential coefficient  of  an  implicit  function  in  general;  a  process 
which  is  sometimes  required  in  analysis. 

229.  Tbe  Centre  of  Carvatiire  Is  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  Consecutive  UTormals. — We  shall 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  from  a  geometrical 
point  of  view. 

As  a  circle  which  passes  through  two  infinitely  near 
points  on  a  curve  is  said  to  have  contact  of  the  first  order  with 
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the  ourve,  so  the  circle  which  passes  through  three  infinitely 
near  points  on  a  curve  is  said  to  have  contact  of  the  second 
order  vnth  it,  and  is  called  the  circle  of  curvature,  or  the 
osculating  circle  at  the  point. 

Again,  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  passes  through 
three  points,  P,  Q,  jB,  is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars drawn  at  the  middle  points  of  PQ  and  QR ;  but  when 
P,  Q,  jR  become  infinitely  near  points  on  a  curve,  the  per- 
pendiculars become  normals,  and  the  centre  of  the  circle 
becomes  the  limiting  position  of  the  intersection  of  two  infinitely 
near  normals  to  the  curve.     (Compare  Art.  37,  note.) 

.    ds 
From  this  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  obtain  —  for  the  length 

of  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  the  limit,  as  before. 

230.  UTewton's  Method  of  inTestigating  Radii  of 
Curvature. — When  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  algebraic 
and  rational  it  is  easy  to  obtain  an 
expression  for  its  radius  of  curvature* 
at  any  point. 

For,  take  the  origin  0  at  the 
point,  and  the  tangent  and  normal 
for  co-ordinate  axes;  let  P  be  a 
point  on  the  curve  near  to  0,  and 
describe  a  circle  through  P  and  0 
touching  the  axis  of  x]  draw  PN 
perpendicular  to  OX  and  produce 
it  to  meet  the  circle  in  Q ;  then  we  have 

ON^^PN.NQ. 

Hence,  if  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  we  get 


NQ^ 


OIP     x" 
PN'  y' 


But  when  P  is  infinitely  near  to  0,  NQ  becomes  ODj  the 


*  This  method  of  finding  the  radius  of  curvatiire  is  indicated  by  Newton 
{Principia^  Lib.  I.,  Sect,  i.,  Lefnma  zi.),  and  has  been  adopted  in  a  more  or  le9 
modified  form  by  many  subsequent  writers. 

V  2 
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diameter  of  the  oirole  of  ourvaturei  and  if  p  be  its  radius,  we 
have 

2p  =  limit  of  —  when  x  is  infinitely  small. 

Again,  since  the  axis  of  ^  is  the  tangent  at  the  origin, 
the  equation  of  the  curve,  by  Art.  208,  is  of  the  form 

Ji^  =  e^^  +  2Ciijn/  +  c^  +  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  degrees 

«  Cffii?  +  iCixy  +  c^  +  111  +  f#4  +  &o,  (9) 

On  dividing  by  y  we  obtain 

61  -  Co  —  +  2t?ia?  +  t?2y  +  —  +  &o. 

y  y 

a? 
Again,  when  x  is  infinitely  small,  >-  becomes  2p,  and 

each*  of  the  other  terms  at  the  right-hand  side  becomes  infi- 
nitely small ;  hence 

h\ 

Thus,  for  example,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in 
the  curve 

6y  =  2aj»  +  3ay  -  43/*  +  aj» 

is  -,  the  axes  being  rectangular. 


*  We  have  assiimed  aboye'  that  the  temui  — ,  — ,  &o.,  beoomo  evanescent 

y  y 

along  with  x ;  this  can  be  readily  established  as  follows  :^ 
Let  «»  =  cttJ*  +  ^y  +  y«y'  +  ^y*, 

then  -«a- +/3«»  +  7a?y  + V; 

y      y 

each  of  the  terms  after  the  first  yanishes  with  x^  while  the  first  becomes  a  — «, 

y 

or  ^apXi  which  also  yanishes  with  jt,  when  p  is  finite. 

Similar  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  terms,  — ,  &o. 

y 
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From  the  preceding  it  follows  that  when  the  axis  of  x  is 
a  tangent  at  the  origin,  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  that  point  is  independent  of  all  the  coefficients  except 
those  of  y  and  x^. 

231.  Case  of  Oblique  Axes. — If  the  co-ordinate  axes 
be  oblique,  and  intersect  at  an  angle  w,  then  PQ  no  longer 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  the  limit,  but  be- 
comes the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  which  makes  the 
angle  cu  with  the  tangent ;  accordingly,  we  have  in  this  case 

•  \jjy       XT  ,    .-     .,    ,. 

2p  sm  cu  =  -^rrrrL  -  — ,  ui  the  limit. 
rN     y 

HenoOi  in  the  case  of  oblique  axes,  we  have 

p  sin  01- — .  (10) 

If  Ji  and  t?o  have  opposite  signs,  p  is  negative  ;  this 
indicates  that  the  centre  of  curvature  lies  below  the  axis  of  a;, 
towards  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  y. 

The  preceding  results  show  that  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  parabola,  liy  =  Co^^,  at 
the  same  point ;  and  also  that  the  system  of  curves  obtained 
by  varying  all  the  coefficients  in  (9),  except  those  of  y  and 
9^^  have  the  same  osculating  circle,  in  oblique  as  well  as  in 
rectangular  co-ordinates. 

Again,  as  in  Art.  223,  the  osculating  circle,  since  it  meets 
the  curve  in  three  consecutive  points,  outs  the  curve  at  the 
point,  in  general,  as  well  as  touches  it. 

If  Co  =  o  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  and  hi  be  not  zero, 
the  radius  of  curvature  becomes  infinite,  and  the  origin  is  a 
point  of  inflexion.  This  is  also  evident  from  the  form  of  the 
equation,  since  the  axis  of  x  meets  the  curve  in  this  case  in 
ihree  consecutive  points. 

232.  In  general,  the  equation  of  a  curve  referred  to  any 
rectangular  axes,  when  the  origin  is  on  the  curve,  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

ihiiX  +  261^  =  c^Q?  +  2Cxxy  +  c%y^  +  Wj  +  &a 
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Here  boX  ■¥  b^y  =  o  is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  the 
origin ;  and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  FN  from  the 
point  {Xf  y)  on  this  tangent  is 


^Ar^' 


Also,  OP»  =  aj»  +  y',and  OP*  =  2/t> .  PiV  in  the  limit. 

Aooordinglj,  we  have,  when  x  and  y  are  infinitely  small, 

I      2PN  ib^x  +  261^ 


p      OP"      (aj»  +  f)yb^Tb? 

(since  the  point  a?,  y  is  on  the  curve). 

Afi^ain,  the  terms  contained  in  -5 — r,  &c.,  become  evanes- 

cent  in  the  limit,  as  before  {see  note.  Art.  230). 
Hence  we  have 

y      fy"^ 

Co  +  2Ci-  +  C2    - 

But  for  points  infinitely  near  the  origin  we  have 

y      K 

boX  +  ftiy  =  o,  or  -  =  -  y 
Substituting  this  value  instead  of  -  in  the  preceding  equation, 

X 

it  beoomes 


p       (V  +  iiy 


(".) 


The  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  identity 
of  this  result  with  that  given  in  (7). 
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233.  Radii  of  CnrTature  of  InTerse   Carres. — ^It 

may  be  convenient  to  state  here  that  if  two  curves  be  inverse 
to  each  other  with  respect  to  any  origin,  their  osculating  circles 
at  two  inverse  points  are  also  inverse  to  each  other  with  respect 
to  the  same  origin. 

This  property  is  evident  geometrically  from  the  con- 
sideration that  a  circle  is  determined  when  three  points  on 
it  are  given. 

Again,  since  the  centres  of  the  two  inverse  circles  are 
in  directum  with  the  origin,  we  can  construct  the  centre  of 
curvature  at  any  point  on  a  curve,  when  that  for  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  inverse  curve  is  known. 

Also,  if  the  osculating  circle  at  any  point  on  a  curve 
pass  through  the  origin,  the  corresponding  point  is  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  the  inverse  curve. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  establish  another  expression  for 
the  radius  of  curvature,  which  is  of  extensive  application  in 
curves  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates. 

234.  Radios  of  CnrTature  in  terms  of  r  and  p. — 
Let  T?N  and  FG  be  the  tangent 
and  normal  at  any  point  P  on  a 
curve,  P'iV'  and  PO  those  at 
the  infinitely  near  point  P,  then 
0  is  the  centre  of  curvature  cor- 
responding to  the  point  P.  Let 
0  be  the  origin. 

Join  OG,  and  let  OC  =  8, 
OP  ^  r,  OF  ^  /,  ON  -  p, 
ON'^p\  CF^CP'^p;  then 
we  have  ^^  ^^ 

00'  ^^OP'^CP'''  2OP.OP.00BOPO, 

OP  8*  =  r*  +  f>'  -  2pp. 

In  like  manner  we  have 


8^  =  /»  +  /o» 
Subtracting,  we  get 


2ptf. 


f^-r»  =  2p(p'-j?),  or-7 


2p 


p  -p     r  -^  r 
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Hence  we  have 

dr     p  dr  ,     . 

—  =  -,  or  p  =  r-=-.  (12) 

dp     r        '^       dp  ^ 

This  formula  can  also  be  deduced  immediately  from  Art. 
191  :  thus 

j^^^dp      dp  da        dp_    dpdr_  dp ^ 

du)     da  d(o     ^  ds        dr  ds    ^       ^  dr* 
dp  dr 

235.  Chord  of  Cnrrature  through  the   Orlglii. — 

Let  y  denote  half  the  intercept  made  on  the  line  OP  by  the 
oirde  of  curvature,  and  we  evidently  have 

y^psmOPN^p^^pf^.  (13) 

This  and  the  preceding  formula  are  of  importance  when- 
ever  we  can  express  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  the 
lines  represented  by  r  andjo. 

Their  use  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  elementary 
examples : — 

Examples. 

1.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  a  parabola. 

Taking  the  focus  as  pole,  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  terms  of  r  and  p 
evidently  is  j»*  =  2mr. 

_  dr     pr      /2r*\*     ,  dr     fi 

Hence  ,  =  r- =  -=  (-j  ;  aleo,  y-i-^  = -  =  =.r. 

2.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  in  an  ellipse. 
Taking  the  centre  as  origin,  the  equation  of  the  curve  it 

dr  _a^b^ 
dp       p^ 

3.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  Lemniscate. 
Here,  by  Ex.  3,  Art.  190,  we  have  f^  =  a^p'j 

.'•  3»''"T-  =  a  ;  hence  p=—;  also,  7«   . 
^    dp  3^  3 


Evolutes  and  Involutes. 

4.  To  find  Uw  chord  of  curTAtare  which  piusea  througb  tlie  origia 
Cardioid 

r  =  a(i  +  o05#). 
Id  thii  caie,  we  hATe  r*  =  Inp'. 


5.  To  find  the  radios  of  ona^ature  at  an;  point  on  the  cnrve  r"  =  a"  cob  mi. 
Qere  t*"'  =  a'-p,  by  Art.  190, 


236.  To  proTe  (bat  jo  =  J7 


If  p  and  ui  have  the 


same  sigsifioatbn  as  in  Art.  192,  the  foimula  of  that  Art. 
becomes 

ds  d^p  ,    ^ 

'■-*;-''■**:••  (■*» 

1.  In  A  ceutiAl  ellipse  prove  that 

and  hence  deduce  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  the 

1.  In  a  parabola  referred  to  its  foena  a»  pole,  prore  that^  em  seo«,  and 
hence  ihow  ihat  p  —  im  see's. 

237.  ETolutes  aDd  luTolates. — If  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature for  each  point  on  a  curve  be 
taken,  we  get  a  new  curve  called  the 
tvolute  of  me  original  one.  Also,  the 
original  curve,  when  considered  with 
respect  to  its  evolute,  is  called  an  ««- 
volute. 

To  investigate  the  oonnexion  be- 
tween these  curves,  let  Pi,  Pj,  P„  &o., 
represent  a  series  of  infinitely  near 
points  on  a  curve;  Ci,  d,  Ci,  &o.,  the 
oorreBponding  centres  of  curvature, 
then  the  Unes  P,C„  P^C^,  P,C^  &c., 
are  normals  to  the  curve,  and  the  lines 
C,(7„C.Cs,C,C4,&c.,mayberegardedin  "«•  JJ- 

the  limit  as  consecutive  elementa  of  the  evolute;  also,  since 
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each  of  the  normals  Pid,  Pa(72,Ps(78,&o.,  passes  through  two 
conseoutive  points  on  the  evolute,  they  are  tangents  to  that 
curve  in  the  limit. 

Again,  if  pi,  pj,  ps,  p^^  &o.,  denote  the  lengths  of  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  the  points  Pi,  P2,  Pj,  P4,  &o.,  we  have 

pi  =  Pid,  f>2  =  P,(7a,  pz  =  PzCzy  Pi  =  Pidy  &C.  ; 

•*•  pi  ■"  />2  =  P\Ci  —  P%C%  =  P2C/1  —  P2C/2  =  C\G%\ 

fllsO         pt"  pi=  C%Ciy   pz-  Pi'^  CiCij  .  .  .  pn^i  "  Ph-  Cn^iCn  l 

hence  by  addition  we  have 

This  result  still  holds  when  the  number  n  is  increased 
indefinitely,  and  we  infer  that  the  length  of  any  arc  of  the 
evolute  is  equal,  in  general,  to  the  difference  between  the  radii  of 
eurvature  at  its  extremities. 

It  is  evident  that  the  curve  may  be  generated  from  its 
evolute  by  the  motion  of  the  extremity  of  a  stretched  thread, 
supposed  to  be  wound  round  the  evolute  and  afterwards 
unrolled ;  in  this  case  each  point  on  the  string  will  describe 
a  different  involute  of  the  curve. 

The  names  evolute  and  involute  are  given  in  consequence 
of  the  preceding  property. 

It  follows,  also,  that  while  a  curve  has  but  one  evolute,  it 
can  have  an  infinite  number  of  involutes ;  for  we  may  regard 
each  point  on  the  stretched  string  as  generating  a  separate 
involute. 

The  curves  described  by  two  different  points  on  the 
moving  line  are  said  to  he  parallel;  each  being  got  from  the 
other  by  cutting  off  a  constant  length  on  its  normal  measured 
from  the  curve. 

238.  SSvolntes  regarded  as  EiiTelopes. — ^From  the 
preceding  it  also  follows  that  the  determination  of  the  evolute 
of  a  curve  is  the  same  as  the  finding  the  envelope  of  all  its 
normals.  We  have  already,  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  219,  investigated 
the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  an  ellipse  from  this  point  of 
view. 

239.  fiYolnte  of  a  Parabola. — ^We  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  evolute  of  the  parabola  in  the  same  manner. 


JEvolute  of  Ellipse. 
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Let  the  equation  of  the  ourve  be  y^  =  2mXy  then  that  of 
its  normal  at  a  point  {x^  y)  is 


m 


or 


y*  +  2my  {m-  X)  -  irrfY^  o. 


The  envelope  of  this  line,  where  y  is  regarded  as  an  arbi- 
trary parameter,  is  got  by  eliminating  y  between  this  equa- 
tion and  its  derived  equation 

3^*  +  2m  (m  -  i)  =  o. 

Accordingly,  the  equation  of  the 
required    envelope    is  obtained  by 

substitutmgf^  instead  of  y 

in  the  latter  equation. 

Hence,  we  get  for  the  required 
evolute,  the  semi-cubical  parabola 

27mr»  =  8  (Z  -  w)». 

The  form  of  this  evolute  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
YN^  m  ^  2VF.  If  P,  P',  repre- 
sent the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
evolute  with  the  ourve,  it  is  easily  seen  that 

FJf=4F'iV=:4w. 

240.  fiTolnte  of  ail  Ellipse. — The  form  of  the  evolute  of 
an  ellipse,  when  e  is  greater 

than  \^2y  is  exhibited  in 
the  accompanying  figure ; 
the  points  Jf,  Ny  M\  N\  are 
evidently  cusps  on  the  curve, 
and  are  the  centres  of  cur-  -jr 
vature  corresponding  to  the 
four  vertices  of  the  ellipse. 
In  general,  if  a  curve  be 
symmetrical  at  both  sides 
of  a  point  on  it,  the  oscu- 
lating circle  cannot  intersect  Fig.  Sd* 


Fig.  34. 
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the  curve  at  the  point ;  accordingly,  the  radios  of  curvature 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  at  such  a  point,  and  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  evolute  is  a  cusp. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  geometrically  that  through  any  point 
four  real  normals,  or  only  two,  can  be  drawn  to  an  ellipse, 
according  as  the  point  is  inside  or  outside  the  evolute. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  to  a  point  of  inflexion  on 
any  curve  corresponds  plainly  an  asymptote  to  its  evolute. 

241.  EYolate  of  an  Equiangular  i^piral. — We  shall 
next  consider  the  equiangular  or  logarithmic  spiral,  r  -  a*. 

Let  P  and  Q  be  two  points 
on  the  curve,  0  its  pole,  P(7, 
Q(?the  normals  at  P  and  Q;  join 
0(7.  Then  by  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  curve  (Art.  181), 
the  angles  OPC  and  OQC  are 
equal,  and  consequently  the- four 

Eoints,  0,  P,  Q,  Cy  lie  on  a  circle : 
ence  L  QOC  «  L  QPC;  but  in 
the  limit  when  P  and  Q  are  coin-  p.     ^ 

cident,  the  angle  QPC  becomes 

a  right  angle,  and  C  becomes  the  centre  of  curvature  belong- 
ing to  the  point  P ;  hence  POC  also  becomes  a  right  angle, 
and  the  point  C  is  immediately  determined. 

Again,  L  OCP  =  z  OQP ;  but,  in  the  limit,  the  angle 
OQP  is  constant ;  .*.  Z  OCP  is  also  constant ;  and  since  the 
line  CP  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute  at  C,  it  follows  that  the 
tangent  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector  0(7. 
From  this  property  it  follows  that  the  evolute  in  question  is 
another  logarithmic  spiral.  Again,  as  the  constant  angle  is 
the  same  for  the  curve  and  for  its  evolute,  it  follows  that  the 
latter  curve  is  the  same  spiral  turned  round  through  a  known 

angle  (whose  circular  measure  is  —  logaM). 

241  (a).  InTolate  of  a  Circle. — ^As  an  example  ot 
involutes,  suppose  APQ,  to  represent  a  portion  of  an  involute 
of  the  circle  BACj  whose  centre  is  0.    Let 

00  =  a,    L  COA  =  ^, 

and  CA  the  length  of  the  string  imroUed ;  then 

CP=CA  =  atf^. 


Points  of  Inflexion  in  Polar  Co-ordinates. 
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Draw  ON  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  P,  and  lei 
ON  =  py  then  we  have 

p  =  af^  V  \9. 

Hence,  since 

LPON^LCOA^i^, 

the  pedal  of  the  curve  APQ  is  a 
spiral  of  Archimedes. 
Also,  since 

OP"  =  OC  +  GP, 

we  have 

r'  =  jp*  +  a\ 


Fig.  37. 


which  gives  the  equation  to  the  involute  of  a  oirde  in  terms 
of  the  co-ordinates  r  asidp. 
Again,  if  AP  =  s,  we  have 

ds       j^^ 

from  which  it  is  easily  seen  that 

a6* 

2 


242.  Radius  of  Caryature,  and  Pointo  of  In- 
flexion, in  Polar  Co-ordinates. — We  shall  first  find  an 
expression  for  p  in  terms  of  u  (the  reciprocal  of  the  radius 
vector)  and  d. 

By  Article  183-  we  have 


hence 


I       ,     fdu\* 


1  dp  d^u 


Also 


dr 


I  du 


^        dp        u^dp* 
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consequently    p(«  +  g)  -  JL  .  ji  +  (-^Jj! 

u  + 

I         ,        du        1  dr 
Again,  sinoe  «  =  -,  we  have  ^  =  -;5^. 


d'»     2  (dr\   1  rf»r 
and  -«5-  =  -,|-;^l ' 


dff     r'\ddj~t>d8" 


•  • 


,       d'r       fdr\* 


(i6) 


This  result  can  also  be  established  in  another  manner,  as 
follows : — 

On  reference  to  the  figure  of  Art.  i8o,  it  is  obvious  that 
^  =  6  +  i/* ;  where  0  is  the  angle  the  tangent  at  P  makes  with 
the  prime  vector  OX, 

,^  d<b  d\L  d<h  ds  d\L 

d^ 

I     d^_   ^^ 

"  p     ds         ds 

dd 

Again,    denoting  ^    and  ^  ^7   *"   ^^  '^>  ^®  ^^^ 

T 

tan  J*  =  -  ;  and  hence 
r 

dyh  ^  ,  i^  -  rr      r^  -rf 

^  =  cos';/, -^:j- =  ,J77r ; 

d\L     r^  -rr  +  ir'^      .     ds      .  ,      ..., 
dQ  r^  +  r^  a^ 
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Hence,  we  get  p  =  ^  _  ^^  ^  ^^a> 

Or,  replacing  r  and  r  by  their  values, 

Again,  since  p  -  oo  at  a  point  of  inflexion,  we  infer  that 
the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve  represented  by  the 
equation 


(S)"- 


with  the  original  curve,  determine  in  general  its  points  of 
inflexion. 

In  some  cases  the  points  of  inflexion  can  be  easier  found 
by  aid  of  (15),  which  gives,  when  p  =  00, 

d^u 

Examples. 

1.  Find  the  radius  of  oaryature  at  any  point  in  the  spiral  of  Archimedes, 

2.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  logarithmic  spiral  r  s=  tf* 

Ana,  r(i  +  (loga)>)i. 

3.  Find  the  points  of  inflexion  on  the  curve 

o 
r  =  29  -  1 1  COS  20.  Am,  cos  30  b=  -^. 

II 

4.  Prove  that  the  circle  r  =  10  intersects  the  curve 

r=  II  —  2  COS50 
in  its  points  of  inflexion. 

5.  Prove  that  the  curve 

r  a  a  +  3  cos  110 

has  no  real  points  of  inflexion  unless  a  is  >  d  and  <(i  +  m*)^*  When  a  lies  be- 
tween these  limits,  prove  that  all  the  points  of  inflexion  lie  on  a  circle ;  and  show 
how  to  determine  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
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242  (a).  Intrinsic  SSqnatlon  of  a  Curve. — In  many 
oases  the  equation  of  a  curve  is  most  simply  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  length,  8,  of  the  ourvey  measured  from  a  fixed 
point  on  it,  and  the  angle,  ^,  through  which  it  is  bent, 
i,e.  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  tangent  at  any  point  from 
the  tangent  at  the  fixed  point,  taken  as  origin.  These  are 
styled  tiie  intrinsic  elements  of  the  curve  by  Dr.  Whewell,* 
to  whom  this  method  of  discussing  curves  is  due. 

The  relation  between  the  length  a  and  the  deviation  ^  for 
any  curve  is  called  its  intrinsic  equation. 

If  this  relation  be  represented  by  the  equation 

then  if  /o  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have 

0  -  %  -/-(*)• 

Also,  if  Si  denote  the  length  of  the  evolute,  from  Art.  237 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  equation  of  the  evolute  is  of  the  form 

«i  =/'(0)  +  const. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  series  of  successive  evolutes 
are  in  this  case  easily  determined  by  successive  differentiation. 

The  simplest  case  of  an  intrinsic  equation  is  that  of  the 
circle,  in  which  case  we  have 

s  —  atp. 

Again,  from  Art.  241(a),  the  intrinsic  equation  of  the 
involute  of  a  circle  is  reducible  to  the  form 

ad!" 

2 

We  shall  meet  with  further  examples  of  intrinsic  equa- 
tions subsequently. 

243.  Contact  of  Different  Orders. — ^As  already 
stated,  the  tangent  to  a  curve  has  a  contact  of  the  first  order 
with  the  curve  at  its  point  of  contact,  and  the  osculating 
circle  a  contact  of  the  second  order.  We  now  proceed  to 
distinguish  more  fully  the  different  orders  of  contact  between 
two  curves. 


•  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions ,  Vols.  vni.  and  ix. 
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Suppose  the  ourves  to  be  represented  by  the  equations 

y--f{x),  andy  =  ^(a?), 

and  that  Xi  is  the  abscissa  of  a  point  oommon  to  both  curves, 
then  we  have 

/(a?i)=^(iPi). 

Again,  substituting  Xi  +  hy  instead  of  ^  in  both  equations, 
and  supposing  y,  and  y,  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the 
two  curves,  we  have 

A" 

A* 

Subtrading,  we  get 

y.-yz-h [f{x,) - 4,'{x,) }  +  J^  \r{x^) - i>"{x,) )  +  &o.      (17) 

Now,  suppose  f[x^  =  0'(i^i)>  or  that  the  curves  have  a 
common  tangent  at  the  point,  then 

In  this  case  the  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  first  order ; 
and  when  h  is  small,  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  is 
a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  and  as  yi  -  ^2  does  not 
change  sign  with  A,  the  curves  do  not  cross  each  other  at  the 
point. 

If,  in  addition 

then         y,  -  y, —  {/'"(«,)  -  f'(xi) )  +  &o. 

I  •  2  •  3 

In  this  case  the  difference  between  the  ordinates  is  an  in- 
finitely small  magnitude  of  the  third  order  when  A  is  taken 
an  infinitely  small  magnitude  of  the  first;  the  curves  are 
then  said  to  have  a  contact  of  the  second  ordeVy  and  approach 
infinitely  nearer  to  each  other  at  the  point  of  contact  than  in 
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the  former  case.  Moreover,  since  j/i  -  y^  ^anges  its  sign 
with  hy  the  curves  cut  each  other  at  the  point  as  well  as  touch. 
If  we  have  in  addition /"'(oji)  =  0'"(a?i),  the  curves  are 
said  to  have  a  contact  of  the  third  order:  and,  in  general,  if 
all  the  derived  functions,  up  to  the  n'*  inclusive,  be  the  same 
for  both  curves  when  x  »  Xiy  the  curves  have  a  contact  of  the 
n**  order,  and  we  have 

yi  -  ya  — —  [P^'^  {x,)  -  ^e^o  {x,) )  +  &o.         (i  8) 


n  +  I 


Also,  if  the  contact  be  of  an  even  order,  n  +  i  is  odd,  and 
consequently  A***^  changes  its  sign  with  A,  and  hence  the  curves 
cut  eac  other  at  their  point  of  contact ;  for  whichever  is  the 
lower  at  one  side  of  the  point  becomes  the  upper  at  the 
other  side. 

If  the  curves  have  a  contact  of  an  odd  order,  they  do  not 
cut  each  other  at  their  point  of  contact. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  the  following  results  are 
immediately  deduced : — 

( I ) .  If  two  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  n**  order,  no  curve 
having  with  either  of  them  a  contact  of  a  lower  order  can 
fall  between  the  curves  near  their  point  of  contact. 

(2).  Two  curves  which  have  a  contact  of  the  n**  order  at 
a  point  are  infinitely^  closer  to  one  another  near  that  point 
than  two  curves  having  a  contact  of  an  order  lower  than 
the  n^*. 

(3).  If  any  number  of  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  second 
order  at  a  point,  they  have  the  same  osculating  circle  at  the 
point. 

244.  Application  to  Circle. — It  can  be  easily  verified 
that  the  circle  which  has  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  a 
curve  at  a  point  is  the  same  as  the  osculating  circle  determined 
by  the  former  method. 

For,  let  (X  -  af  +  (F-  /3)'  =  B? 

be  the  equation  of  a  circle  having  contact  of  the  second  order 

at  the  point  (ic,  y)  with  a  given  curve ;  then,  by  the  preceding, 

dv  d'^tt 

the  values  of  -^  and  -r-f  must  be  the  same  for  the  circle  and 

ax  ax^ 

for  the  curve  at  the  point  in  question. 
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Difierentiating  the  equation  of  the  oirole  twice,  and  sub- 
stituting a  and  y  for  X  and  T,  we  get 

«-a  +  (y-/3)2  =  o,  (19) 

This  agrees  with  the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature 
found  in  Art.  226. 

The  co-ordinates  a,  /3  of  the  centre  of  curvature  can 
be  found  by  aid  of  equations  (21) ;  and  the  equation  of  the 
e  olute  by  the  elimination  of  x  and  y  between  these  equa- 
tions and  that  of  the  curve. 

In  practice,  the  following  equations  are  often  more  useful : 
thus,  by  differentiation  with  respect  to  a?,  we  get  from  (19), 

In  like  manner,  from  the  equation 


d  [  dx\ 


we  obtain 

245.  Centre  of  Carvatare,  and  Evolnte  ofSSlUpse. 

— As  an  illustration,  we  shall  apply  these  equations  to  de- 

X  2 
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tcmnine  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  ourvature,  and  the 
equation  of  the  evolute  of  the  ellipBO 

TT  dy       V        dx       (fi 

d_(  dy\        y      d(  dx\     ^ 
''' dxy <hr ' <e'    dy^dy)       ^' 

„  d'p        f     (dy\*       J»     J*a!» 

Hence  y_  =  -__  (^_j --____ 

y  (       JVl 


In  like  manner,  we  have 

d^x         a* 


X 


df    ~  6  V 


Substituting  in  (22)  and  (23),  we  obtain  for  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  centre  of  curvature 

P- ji '     «  "  — ^I •  (24) 

Again,  substituting  the  values  of  ar  and  y  given  by  these 

equations,  in  the  equation  -^  +  t^=  i,  we  get  for  the  equation 

a       o 

of  the  evolute 

(aa)l  +  (/3&)1  =  (a*  -  b^)h 

246.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  osculating  circle  cuts  the 
curve  in  general,  as  well  as  touches  it.  This  follows  from 
Article  243,  since  the  circle  has  a  contact  of  the  second  order 
at  the  point. 

At  the  points  of  maximum  and  miniTnum  curvature  the 
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osculating  circle  has  a  contact  of  the  third  order  with  the 
curve ;  for  example,  at  any  of  the  four  vertices  of  an  ellipse 
the  oscillating  circle  has  a  contact  of  the  third  order,  and  does 
not  cut  the  curve  at  its  point  of  contact  (Art.  240). 

247.  Osculating  Curves* — ^When  the  equation  of  a 
curve  contains  a  number,  n,  of  arbitrary  coefficients,  we  can 
in  general  determine  their  values  so  that  the  curve  shall  have 
a  contact  of  the  (n  -  i)**  order  with  a  given  curve  at  a  given 
point ;  for  the  n  arbitrary  constants  can  be  determined  so 
that  the  n  quantities 

dy     d*y  d!^^y 

shall  be  the  same  at  the  point  in  the  proposed  as  in  the 
given  curve,  and  thus  the  curves  will  have  a  contact  of  the 
{n-  \f^  order. 

The  curve  thus  determined,  which  has  with  a  given  curve 
a  contact  of  the  highest  possible  order,  is  called  an  osculating 
curvCf  as  having  a  closer  contact  than  any  other  curve  of  the 
same  species  at  the  point. 

For  instance,  as  the  equation  of  a  circle  contains  but 
three  arbitrary  constants,  the  osculating  circle  has  a  contact 
of  the  second  order,  and  cannot,  in  general,  have  contact  of  a 
higher  order ;  similarly,  the  osculating  parabola  has  a  contact 
of  the  third  order ;  and,  since  the  general  equation  of  a  conic 
contains  five  arbitrary  constants,  the  general  osculating  conic 
has  a  contact  of  the  fourth  order.  In  general,  if  the  greatest 
number  of  constants  which  determine  a  curve  of  a  given 
species  be  n,  the  osculating  curve  of  that  species  has  a  contact 
of  the  (n  -  i)'*  order. 

248.  Creometrical  Method. — The  subject  of  contact 
admits  also  of  being  considered  in  a  geometrical  point  of  view ; 
thus  two  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  first  order,  when  they 
intersect  in  ttco  consecutive  points  ;  of  the  second,  if  they  inter- 
sect in  three;  of  the  n^*,  if  in  n  +  i.  For  a  simple  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view  the  student  is 
referred  to  Salmon's  Conic  Sections,  Art.  239. 

249.  Curvature  at  a  Double  Point. — We  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  method  of  finding  the  radii  of  curvature 
of  the  two  branches  of  a  curve  at  a  double  point. 
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In  this  case  the  ordinary  formula  (8)  becomes  indetermi- 
nate, sinoe 

du  -  du 

3-  =  o,  and  —  =  o 
ax  ay 

at  a  double  point.  The  question  admits,  however,  of  being 
treated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  already  employed  in 
Art.  230 :  we  commence  with  the  case  of  a  node. 

250.  Radii  of  €urvature  at  a  STode* — Suppose  the 
origin  transferred  to  the  node,  and  the  tangents  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  curve  taken  as  co-ordinate  axes,  eu  represent- 
ing the  angle  between  them. 

By  Art.  210,  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  in  this  case  of 
the  form 

ihxy  =  aa:'  +  ^^y  +  ya?^  +  Sy*  +  1*4  +  &o. : 
dividing  by  xy  we  obtain 

2A  =  a  -  +  pa?  +  7y  +  8—  +  —  +  &c. 
y     '^       '         X      xy 

Now,  let  pi  and  p2  be  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  origin 
for  the  branches  of  the  curve  which  touch  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 
respectively;  then,  by  Art.  231,  we  have 

a»  .         y*  . 

2pi  sin  cu  =  — ,  and  202  sin  eu  =  — ,  in  the  limit. 
'^  y  ^  X 

Again,  it  can  be  readily  seen,  as  in  the  note  to  Art.  230, 

«/ 

that  the  terms  in  — ,  &c.,  become  evanescent  along  with  x 

xy 

and  y,  and  accordingly  the  limiting  values  of  —  and  —  can 

%/ 
be  separately  found,  as  in  the  Article  referred  to. 

Hence  we  obtain 

h  h  f     . 

pi  =  — : — f    p%  =  ^-v^ — .  (25) 

a  sm  cii  0  sm  eu  ^     ' 

Also,  if  a  =  o,  we  get  pi  =  00,  and  the  corresponding 
branch  of  the  curve  has  a  point  of  inflexion  at  the  origin. 
Similarly,  if  8  =  o,  p3  =  ». 
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If  a  =  O9  and  8  =  0,  the  origin  is  a  point  of  inflexion  on 
both  branches.  This  appears  also  immediately  from  the 
consideration  that  in  this  case  u^  contains  t^a  as  a  factor. 

If  the  equation  of  a  curve  when  the  origin  is  at  a  node 
contain  no  terms  of  the  third  degree,  the  origin  is  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  both  branches.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  Lemniscate,  Art.  210. 


1.  Find  the  radii  of  ouryature  at  the  origin  of  the  two  branches  of  the  curye 

asfi  —  2bxi/  +  ^y*  ss  «*  +  y*, 

the  axes  being  rectangular.  Ans,  -  and  -. 

2.  Find  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in  the  ourye 

a  (y*  -  x^)  =  sfi. 

Transforming  the  equation  to  the  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle 
between  the  axes,  it  becomes 

4aa;y  \/2=s  (a?-y)^; 
hence  the  radii  of  curvature  are  2a  \/ 2  and  —  2a\/ 2,  respectively. 

251.  Radii  of  Curvature  at  a  €u8p* — The  preceding 
method  fails  when  applied  to  a  cusp,  because  the  angle  w 
vanishes  in  that  case.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  supply  an  in- 
dependent investigation  :  for,  if  we  take  the  tangent  and 
normal  at  the  cusp  for  the  axes  of  x  and  y,  respectively,  the 
equation  of  the  curve,  by  the  method  of  Art.  210,  maybe 
written  in  the  form 

y'  =  cui^  +  ^ct^y  +  yxy*  +  iif  +  t^*  +  &c.  (26) 

Now  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  the  curvature  at  the  origin 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  portion  of  the  curve  indefinitely 
near  to  that  point ;  consequently,  in  investigating  this  form 
we  may  neglect  //V,  .y%  &c.,  in  comparison  with  y^ ;  and  s^ 
a^y,  &c.,  in  comparison  with  3i^^ 
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Aooordingly,  the  ourvatnre  at  the  origin  is  the  samey  in 
general,  as  that  of  the  cubic 

y»  =  aaj»  +  /3aj»y.  (27) 

Dividing  by  «*,  we  get 

J  =  CUP  +  /3y. 
Hence,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  origin,   -  be- 

X 

comes  very  small,  i.  e.  y  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  x. 
Accordingly,  the  form  of  the  curve  near  the  origin  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation 

From  this  we  infer  that  the  form  of  any  algebraic  curve 
near  a  cusp  is,  in  general,  a  semi-cubical  parabola  {see  Ex.  2, 
Art.  211). 

Again,  since 

a?*     X 
we  have,  by  Art.  230, 


from  which  we  see  that  p  vanishes  along  with  x,  and  accord- 
ingly the  radii  of  curvature  are  zero  for  both  branches  at  the 
origin. 

This  result  can  also  be  arrived  at  by  differentiation,  by 
aid  of  formula  (i). 

252.  €a8e  where  the  Coefficient  of  ^  is  wanting. — 
Next,  suppose  that  the  term  containing  a^  disappears,  or 
a  =  o,  then  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  of  the  form 

y^  =  ^^y  +  70^2/'  +  ^'f  +  «'^  +  &c. ; 

and  proceeding  as  before,  the  curvature  at  the  origin  is  the 
same  as  in  the  curve 

J/'  =  ^^y  +  aV.  (28) 
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The  two  branches  of  this  curve  are  determined  by  the 
equation 

y^%<^±^vwr^'  (29) 

The  nature  of  the  origin  depends  on  the  sign  of  /3'  +  40',  and 
the  discussion  involves  three  cases. 

(i).  If  j3*  +  4a'  be  positive  J  it  is  evident  that  the  curve 
extends  at  both  sides  of  the  origin,  and  that  point  is  a  double 

cusp  (Art.  215(a)).  ,,.,,.. 

On  dividing  equation  (28)  by  y%  and  substituting  2p  for 

— ,  we  get  I  =  2/3/t)  +  4a'p'.  (30) 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  determine  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  two  branches  at  the  cusp. 

These  branches  evidently  lie  at  the  same,  or  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  axis  of  x,  according  as  the  radii  of  curvature 
have  the  same  or  opposite  signs :  i.  e.  according  as  a  has  a 
negative  or  positive  sign. 

These  results  also  appear  immediately  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  this  case  the  form  of  the  curve  very  near  the 
origin  becomes  that  of  the  two  parabolas  represented  by 
equation  (29). 

(2).  If  ^*  +  4a' be  negative  J  y  becomes  imaginary,  and  the 
origin  is  a  conjugate  point. 

(3).  If  )3*  +  4a'  =  o,  the  equation  (30)  becomes  a  perfect 
square  :  we  proceed  to  prove  that  in  this  case  the  origin  is  a 
cusp  of  the  second  species. 

To  investigate  the  form  of  the  curve  near  the  origin,  it  is 
necessary  in  this  case  to  take  into  account  the  terms  of  the 
fifth  degree  mx{y  being  regarded  as  of  the  second) :  this  gives 

{y  -  -x^y  =  yxy''  +  i3V^  +  aV  =  x{yy^  +  ]3Vy  +  aV).    (31) 

mi 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right-hand  side  changes  its 
sign  with  x ;  accordingly  the  origin  is  a  cusp.  Also,  the  cusp 
is  of  the  second  species,  for  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  in  y 
plainly  have  the  same  sign,  viz.,  that  of  j3  ;  and  consequently 
both  branches  of  the  curve  at  the  origin  lie  at  the  same  side 
of  the  axis  of  x. 
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Moreover,  as  equation  (30)  has  equal  roots  in  this  case, 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two  branc/ies  are  equals  and  the 
branches  have  a  contact  of  the  second  order. 

We  conclude  that  when  the  term  involving  a^  in  equation 
(28)  disappears,  the  origin  is  a  double  cusp^  a  cusp  of  the  second 
epecieSj  or  a  conjugate  pointy  according  as  (i^  +  /^a  >  =or  <  o. 

Moreover,  if  a'  =  o,  one  root  of  the  quadratic  (30)  is  in-* 

finite,  and  the  other  is  -^.   The  origin  in  this  case  is  a  double 

cusp,  and  is  also  a  point  of  inflexion  on  one  branch.  Such  a 
point  is  called  a  point  of  oscul-infleonon  by  Cramer. 

If  /3  =  o  in  addition  to  a  =  o,  the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the 
first  species,  but  having  the  radii  of  curvature  infinite  for  both 
branches. 

It  is  easy  to  see  horn  other  considerations  that  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  a  cusp  of  the  first  species  are  always  either 
zero  or  infinite. 

For,  since  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  in  this  case 

d^u 
turn  their  convexities  in  opposite  directions,  -7-^  must  have 

opposite  signs  at  both  sides  of  the  cusp,  and  consequently  it 
must  change  its  sign  at  that  point ;  but  this  can  happen  only 
in  its  passage  through  zero,  or  through  infinity. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  preceding  discussion  applies 
to  the  case  of  a  curve  referred  to  oblique  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
provided  that  we  substitute  7  instead  of  p  ;  where  7  is  half 
the  chord  intercepted  on  the  axis  of  y  by  the  osculating  circle 
at  the  origin. 

253.  Recap! tulatlon. — The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
two  preceding  Articles  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

(i).  Whenever  the  equation  of  a  curve  can  be  transformed 
into  the  shape  y^  =  aop^  ■¥  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  degrees, 
the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the  first  species ;  both  radii  of  curva- 
ture being  zero  at  the  point. 

(2).  When  the  coefficient  of  a^  vanishes,*  the  origin  is 

*  In  this  case,  if  vi  be  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  the  cusp,  the  equation 
of  the  curve  is  of  the  form 

Vl'  +  V1V2  +  ^4  +  &c.  =  o. 
This  is  also  evident  from  geometrical  considerations, 
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generally  either  a  double  cusp,  a  conjugate  point,  or  a  cusp 
of  the  second  species.  In  the  latter  case  the  two  branches 
of  the  curve  have  the  same  centre  of  curvature,  and  conse- 
quently have  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  each  other. 

(3).  If  the  lowest  term  in  a?  (independent  of  y)  be  of  the 
5**  degree,  the  origin  is  a  point  of  oscul-inflexion. 

If,  however,  the  coefficient  of  a^y  also  vanish,  the  origin 
is  not  only  a  cusp  of  the  first  species,  but  also  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  both  branches  of  the  curve. 

254.  Creneral  Investigatloii  of  €usps. — The  pre- 
ceding results  admit  of  being  established  in  a  somewhat  more 
general  manner  as  follows  : — 

By  the  method  already  given,  the  equation  which  deter- 
mines the  form  of  an  algebraic  curve  near  to  a  cusp  may  be 
written  in  the  following  general  shape : 

y*  =  2Aafi/  +  £a^  +  Cafj  (32) 

where  2Ax^  is  the  lowest  term  in  the  coefficient  of  y,  and 
Bxf*,  Caf*  are  the  lowest  terms  independent  of  y. 

By  hypothesis,  a,  b,  c  are  positive  integers,  and  a>i,  b>2y 
03;  now,  solving  for  y,  we  obtain 

y^Jjxf'±  y^V«  +  Bx^  +  Oaf  J 

which  represents  two  parabolasf  osculating  the  two  branches 
at  the  origin. 

The  discussion  of  the  preceding  form  for  y  resolves  itself 
into  three  cases,  according  as  2a  is  >=  or  <  6. 

(i).  Let  2a  =  J  +  A,  then 

b*h      b 

y  =  Ax^±  x"  ^B  +  ^  V  +  Caf^. 

h 
(o).  If  J  be  oddy  a?  becomes  imaginary  for  negative  values 
of  Xy  and  accordingly  the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the 
first  species  in  this  case. 


*  This  term  is  retained,  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  cusp  of  the  second 
species. 

t  The  word  parahola  is  here  employed  in  its  more  extensive  signification. 
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Q3).  If  i  be  everiy  and  B  positivey  1/  is  real  for  all  values 
of  w  near  the  origin ;  accordingly  that  point  is  a 
double  cusp, 

(7).  If  6  be  eeeny  and  B  negative,  the  origin  is  a  conjugate 
point. 

(2).  If  2a  =  J,  we  have 

In  this  case,  the  origin  is  either  a  double  cusp,  or  a  conju- 
gate point,  according  as  -4*  +  JS  is  positive  or  negative. 
Again,  if  -4*  +  £  =  o,  we  have 

«-* 
y'af{A-^x  »   V^- 

(a).  If  c  -  5  be  an  odd  number,  the  origin  is  a  cusp  of  the 
second  species. 

(/3).  If  c  -  6  be  even,  the  origin  is  a  double  cusp  or  a  con- 
jugate point  according  as  0  is  positive  or  negative. 

(3).  2a  <hyOTb=  2a-\-  h. 

Here  y--Axf'±a^  ^/ A^  +  -Bo^  +  dxf^, 

and  the  curve  evidently  extends  at  both  sides  of  the  origin, 
which  accordingly  is  a  double  cusp. 

This  method  of  investigating  curvature  is  capable  of  being 
modified  so  as  to  apply  to  the  case  of  multiple  points  of  a 
higher  order ;  the  discussion,  however,  is  neither  suflBciently 
elementary,  nor  sufficiently  important,  to  be  introduced  here. 

255.  Points  on  SSvolute  correspondiug  to  Cusps  on 
€urve. — In  connexion  with  evolutes  and  involutes,  the  pre- 
ceding results  lead  to  a  few  interesting  conclusions. 

(i).  If  a  curve  has  a  cusp  of  the  first  species,  its  evolute 
in  general  passes  through  the  cusp.  However,  if  in  addition 
the  cusp  be  a  point  of  inflexion,  the  normal  at  it  is  an  asymp- 
tote to  the  evolute. 

(2).  To  a  cusp  of  the  second  species  corresponds  in  general 
a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  evolute  :  in  some  cases  the  point 
of  inflexion  lies  altogether  at  infinity. 

(3).  To  a  double  cusp  corresponds  a  double  tangent  to  the 
evolute. 
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256.  £quatloii  of  the  Osculating  €oiiic. — ^Afi  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  conic  which  osculates  an  sdgebraic  curve  at  a  given  point. 
Transferring  the  origin  to  the  point,  and  taking  the  tangent 
as  axis  of  x^  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be  written  in  the 
form 

ay^a?'¥  aixy  +  a%y^  +  Jo**  +  his^y  +  h^scy^  +  Jay* 

+  CoiP*  +  CiO^y  +  &0.  +  dosif  +  &o.  (33) 

In  considering  the  form  of  the  curve  near  the  origin,  as  a 
first  approximation  we  may,  as  in  Art.  25 1,  neglect  xy,  y*,  &c., 
in  comparison  with  y ;  and  a?*,  a?*,  &c.,  in  comparison  with  x^ ; 
thuB  the  equation  reduces  to  the  form 

ay  =  a^.  (34) 

Hence  the  form  to  which  every  curve  of  finite  curvature 
approximates  in  the  limit  is  that  of  the  common  parabola,  as 
already  seen  in  Art.  231. 

To  proceed  to  the  next  approximation,  we  retain  terms  of 
the  third  order  (remembering  that  when  a?  is  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  first  order,  y  is  one  of  the  second)  y  and  the 
equation  becomes 

ay  =  a?  -^  aixy  +  Jq^j*. 

On  substituting  ay  instead  of  a?*  in  the  term  Jo^,  the  pre- 
ceding equation  becomes 

ay  =  a^  +  («!  +  ha)  xy.  (35) 

This  represents  a  conic  having  contact  of  the  third  order 
with  the  proposed  curve  at  the  origin.  When  a^  +  ha  =  o,  the 
parabola  ay  -  0^  has  a  contact  of  the  third  order  at  the  origin, 
and  accorduigly  so  also  has  the  osculating  circle. 

In  proceedmg  to  the  next  and  final  approximation,  we  re- 
tain terms  of  the  fourth  order,  and  we  get 

ay  «=  a^  +  axxy  +  aay*  +  h<ii^  +  hxo^y  +  Coic*.  (36) 
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Moreover,  from  the  preceding  approximation  we  have 

Henoe,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  conio  having  a 
contact  of  the  dosest  kind  with  the  given  curve 

oy  =  aj'+  (fli  +  Joa)  xy  +  [aa  +  a(J,  -ai6o)  +o»((Sa  -  W)']u^.     (37) 

This  conic,  since  it  has  the  closest  contact  possible  with 
the  given  curve  at  the  origin,  is  the  osculating  conic  (Art.  246) 
for  that  point. 

In  like  manner  the  parabola 

ay  =  a^  +  (flTi  +  J«a)  xy  +  ^^ —y^f  (38) 

4 

since  it  has  the  closest  contact  possible  for  a  parabolai  is  the 
osculating  parabola  at  the  point. 
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1.  Prove  that  the  radius  of  curyature  at  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to 
its  semi-latus  rectum. 

2.  Find  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in  the  curve 

3«  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in  the  curve 

0^1/  =  ia^  +  ex^f/.  Am.  00. 

4.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  conic  having  contact  of  the  third 
order  with  a  given  curve  at  a  common  point  is  a  right  line.  • 

5.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  equilateral  hyperbolas,  which  have 
contact  of  the  second  order  with  a  given  curve  at  a  fixed  point,  is  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  half  that  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  point. 

6.  Prove  geometrically  that  the  centre  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  an  ellipse 
is  the  pole  of  the  tangent  at  the  point,  with  respect  to  the  confocal  hyperbola 
which  passes  through  that  point. 

7.  The  locus  of  the  centres  of  ellipses  whose  axes  have  a  given  direction,  and 
which  have  a  contact  of  the  second  order  with  a  given  curve  at  a  common  point, 
is  an  equilateral  hyperbola  passing  through  the  point  ? 

S.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  focus  of  a  parabola,  which  has  a  contact  of 
the  second  order  with  a  given  curve  at  a  given  point,  is  a  circle. 

9.  Prove  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  a^'^  y  ^^  x^  ei  the  origin  is 

zero,  ',  or  infinity,  according  asi»i8<  =  or>2:  m  being  assumed  to  be  greater 
2 

than  unity. 

10.  Two  plane  closed  curves  have  the  same  evolute  :  what  is  the  difference 
between  their  perimeters  P 

Ans,  2xdf  where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  curves. 

11.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in  the  curve 

find  also  at  what  points  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite. 

12.  Apply  the  principles  of  investigating  maxima  and  minima  to  find  the 
greatest  and  least  distances  of  a  point  from  a  given  curve  ;  and  show  that  the 
problem  is  solved  by  drawing  the  normals  to  the  curve  from  the  given  point. 

(a).  Prove  that  the  distance  is  a  minimum,  if  the  given  point  be  nearer  to 
the  curve  than  the  corresponding  centre  of  curvature,  and  a  maximum  if  it  be 
lurther. 
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{b).  If  the  given  point  be  on  the  evolute,  show  that  the  solution  arrived  at 
is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum ;  and  hence  show  that  the  circle  of  curva- 
ture cuts  as  well  as  touches  the  curve  at  its  point  of  contact. 

13.  Find  an  expression  for  the  whole  length  of  the  evolute  of  an  ellipse. 

Aim,  4 =— . 

ab 

14.  Find  the  radii  of  ooryature  at  the  origin  of  the  two  branches  of  the  curve 

e  a 

«*—  -  ax^y  —  <w?y*  +  a*y*  =  o.  Ans.  a  and  -. 

a  4 

15.  Prove  that  the  evolute  of  the  hypocydoid 

is  the  hypocydoid 

^  (a  +  )3)t  +  (o  -  i8)t  =  2«l. 

16.  Find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  the  curve 

y  +  ^x{i  -  «)  =  dn'^^x, 

17.  If  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  normal  to  a  curve  has  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum  value,  prove  that  7  =  r ;  where  y  is  the  semi-chord  of 
curvature  which  passes  through  the  origin. 

18.  If  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  a  curve  be  given  by  the  equations 

x  =  eBm  2$ (i  +  cos  2O),        y  «=  0  cos  20  (i  —  cos  20), 

find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point.  Ans.  ^c  cos  $0 

19.  Show  that  the  evolute  of  the  curve 

has  for  its  equation 

r"  —  (i  -  fw)  fl*  =  tnp\ 

so.  If  a  and  fi  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  evolute  corresponding 
to  the  point  (x,  y)  on  a  curve,  prove  that 

dy     da 

21.  If  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  a  curve,  prove  that  the 

radius  of  curvature  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  evolute  is  -j- ;  where  w 

dm 

is  the  angle  the  radius  of  curvature  makes  with  a  fixed  line. 
32.  In  a  curve,  prove  that 


p      dx  \ds) ' 
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23.  Find  the  equation  of  the  eyolute  of  an  ellipse  by  means  of  the  eccentric 
angle. 

24.  Prove  that  the  determination  of  the  equation  of  the  evolute  of  the 
curve  f/  =  Jlise^  reduces  to  the  elimination  of  x  between  the  equations 

w  -  2         k^n^    „   ,        _  ^     2ti  -  I  _  I 

a  = X af'n-i    and  )3  = Aw»»  +  t— ; 7 — -. 

w-i        »-i  n-i  kn(n-  !)«»»-« 

25.  In  figure,  Art.  239,  if  the  tangent  to  the  evolute  at  P  meet  the  parabola 
in  a  point  Sy  prove  that  HNia  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola. 

26.  If  on  the  tangent  at  each  point  on  a  curve  a  constant  length  measured 
from  the  point  of  contact  be  taken,  prove  that  the  normdl  to  the  locus  of  the 
points  so  found  passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  proposed  curve. 

27.  In  general,  if  through  each  point  of  a  curve  a  line  of  given  length  be 
drawn  making  a  constant  angle  with  the  normal,  the  normal  to  the  curve  locus 
of  the  extremities  of  this  line  passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  pro- 
posed.    (Bertrand,  Cal.  J)if.,  p.  573.) 

This  and  the  preceding  theorem  can  be  immediately  established  from  geome- 
trical considerations. 

28.  If  from  the  points  of  a  curve  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  one  of  its  tan- 
gents, and  through  the  foot  of  each  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  fixed  direction,  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  corresponding  perpendicular ;  the  locus  of  the 
extremity  of  this  line  is  a  curve  touching  the  proposed  at  their  common  point. 
Find  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  curves  at  this  point. 

29.  Find  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  in  the  curve  p  = 


p  being  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent. 

30.  Being  given  any  curve  and  its  osculating  circle  at  a  point,  prove  that 
the  portion  of  a  parallel  to  their  common  tangent  intercepted  between  the  two 
curves  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order,  when  the  distances  of  the  point 
of  contact  from  the  two  points  of  intersection  are  of  the  first  order. 

Prove  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  intercept  on  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  common  normal  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  third  order. 

31.  In  a  curve  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates,  if  the  origin  be  taken  on  the 
curve,  with  the  tangent  at  the  origin  as  prime  vector,  prove  that  the  radius  of 

f 
curvature  at  the  origin  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of  -  in  the  limit. 

32.  Hence  find  the  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin  in  the 

curve  r  =  a  sm  n$.  Ans,  0  ss  — . 

'^       2 

33.  Find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  tbe  catenary ;  and 
show  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal,  but  opposite,  to  the  normal. 

34.  If  p,  p'  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  a  curve  and  of  its  pedal  at  'corre- 
sponding points,  show  that 

p'[2f^^pp)=f». 

Ind,  Civ.  Ser.  JExam.^  1878. 
Y 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ON  TRACING  OF   CURVES. 

2  57.  Tracing  Algebraic  Curves* — Before  concluding  the 
discussion  of  curves,  it  seems  desirable  to  give  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  tracing  curves  from  their  equations. 

The  usual  method  in  the  case  of  algebraic  curves  consists 
in  assigning  a  series  of  different  values  to  one  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates, and  calculating  the  corresponding  series  of  values  of 
the  other ;  thus  determining  a  definite  number  of  points  on 
the  curve.  By  drawing  a  curve  or  curves  of  continuous  cur- 
vature through  these  points,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  curve  under  discussion. 

In  curves  of  degrees  beyond  the  second,  the  preceding 
process  generally  involves  the  solution  of  equations  beyond 
the  second  degree  :  in  such  cases  we  can  determine  the  series 
of  points  only  approximately. 

258.  The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  to  be 
attended  to : — 

(i).  Observe  whether  from  its  equation  the  curve  is  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  either  axis;  or  whether  it  can  be 
made  so  by  a  transformation  of  axes.  (2).  Find  the  points 
in  which  the  curve  is  met  by  the  co-ordinate  axes.  (3).  De- 
termine the  positions  of  the  asymptotes,  if  any,  and  at  which 
side  of  an  asymptote  the  corresponding  branches  lie.  (4).  De- 
termine the  double  points,  or  multiple  points  of  higher  orders, 
if  any  belong  to  the  curve,  and  find  the  tangents  at  such 
points  by  the  method  of  Art.  212.  (5).  The  existence  of 
ovals  can  be  often  found  by  determining  for  what  values  of 
either  co-ordinate  the  other  becomes  imaginary.  (6).  If  the 
curve  has  a  multiple  point,  its  tracing  is  usually  simplified  by 
taking  that  point  as  origin,  and  transforming  to  polar  co-or- 
dinates :  by  assigning  a  series  of  values  to  d  we  can  usually 
determine  the  corresponding  values  of  r,  &o.     (7).  The  points 
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where  the  y  ordinate  is  a  maximum  or  a  Tnim'nmiTYi  are  found 

from  the  equation  -£  =  0:  by  this  means  the  limits  of  the 

curve  can  be  often  assigned.     (8).  Determine  when  possible 
the  points  of  inflexion  on  the  curve. 

259.  To  trace  Uie  Curve  y'*  =  a?*  (a?  -  a) ;  a  being  sup- 
posed positive. 

In  this  case  the  origin  is 
a  conjugate  point,  and  the 
curve  cuts  the  axis  of  a?  at  a 
distance  OA  =  a.  Again, 
when  X  is  less  than  «,  y  is 
imaginary,  consequently  no 
portion  of  the  curve  lies  to 
the  left-hand  side  of  A. 

The  points  of  inflexion,  I ' 
and  /',  are  easily  determined 

from  the  equation  -7-^=  o ;  the 

corresponding  value  of  a?  is  — ;  accordingly  AN"  = . 

Again,  if  TI  be  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  inflexion  J,  it 

can  readily  be  seen  that  TA  =  -  = . 

9       3. 
This  curve  has  been  already  considered  in  Art.  213,  and 

is  a  cubical  parabola  having  a  conjugate  point. 

260.  Cubic  with  tliree  Asymptotes. — ^We  shall  next 
consider  the  curve* 


y^x  +  eij  =^  az^  -h  ba^  •¥  ex  +  rf, 


(0 


where  a  is  supposed  positive. 

The  axis  of  1/  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  (Art.  200),  and 
the  directions  of  the  two  other  asymptotes  are  given  by  the 
equation 

y^  -  ax"^  ^  Oy     or  y  =  ±x  ^/a. 


*  This  investigation  is  principally  taken  from  Newton's  JEnumeratio  Zu 
nearum  Tertii  Ordinis, 


Y  2 
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If  the  term  ba^  be  wanting,  these  lines  are  asymptotes ;  if  b 
be  not  zero,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  asymptotes 

y  -  a?  -v/ei  +  — — :,      y  4  a?  ^a  +  — y=.  =  o. 
2\/a  2*ya 

On  multiplying  the  equations  of  the  three  asymptotes 
together,  and  subteu)ting  the  product  from  the  equation  of 
the  curve,  we  "get 

ey  =  [c )x  +  a: 

4^ 

this  is  the  equation  of  the  ri^ht  line  which  passes  through  the 
three  points  in  which  the  CTibic  meets  its  asymptotes.  (Art. 
204.^ 

Again,  if  we  multiply  the  proposed  equation  by  a?,  and 
solve  for  xy^  we  get 


xy 


e       I  ^ 

—  ±    \ax^  +  ba^  -i-  ca^  •{■  dx  +  -:  (2) 

2     V  4  ^  ^ 


from  which  a  series  of  points  can  be  determined  on  the  curve 
corresponding  to  any  assigned  series  of  values  for  x. 

It  also  follows  that  aU  chords  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis 

of  y  are  bisected  by  the  hyperbola  o^  +  -  =  o :  hence  we  infer 

that  the  middle  points  of  all  chords  drawn  parallel  to  an 
asymptote  of  the  cubic  lie  on  a  hyperbola. 

The  form  of  the  curve  depends  on  the  roots  of  the  bi- 
quadratic imder  the  radical  sign.  (i).  Suppose  these  roots 
to  be  all  real,  and  denoted  by  a,  /3,  7,  S,  arranged  in  order  of 
increasing  magnitude,  and  we  have 

<ry  =  -  -  ±  va  {x  -  a){x  -  (i){x  -  y){x  -  8). 

mi 

Now  when  a?  is  <  a,  y  is  real ;  when  x>  a  and  <  |3,  y  is 
imaginary ;  when  a?  >  /3  and  <  7,  y  is  real ;  when  a?  >  7  and 
<  S,  y  is  imaginary ;  when  a?  >  8,  y  is  real. 


Asymptotes. 
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We  infer  that  the  curve  consists  of  three  branches,  extending 
to  infinity,  together 
with  an  oval  lying 
between  the  values 
/3  and  7  for  x. 

The  accompany- 
ing figure*  repre- 
sents such  a  curve. 

Again,  if  either 
the  two  greatest 
roots  or  the  two 
least  roots  become 
equal,  the  corres- 
ponding point  be- 
comes a  node. 

If  the  interme- 
diate roots  become  ^ig-  39« 
equal,  the  oval  shrinks  into  a  conjugate  point  on  the  curve. 

If  three  roots  be  equal,  the  corresponding  point  is  a  cusp. 

If  two  of  the  roots  be  impossible  and  the  other  two  un- 
equal, the  curve  can  have  neither  an  oval  nor  a  double  point. 

If  the  sign  of  a  be  negative,  the  curve  has  but  one  real 
asymptote. 

261.  Asymptotes. — In  the  preceding  figure  the  student 
will  observe  that  to  each  asymptote  correspond  two  infinite 
branches ;  this  is  a  general  property  of  algebraic  curves,  of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  common  hyperbola. 

By  the  student  who  is  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  conical  projection  the  preceding  will  be  readily 
apprehended;  for  if  we  suppose  any  line  drawn  cutting  a 
closed  oval  curve  in  two  points  at  which  tangents  are  drawn, 
and  if  the  figure  be  so  projected  that  the  intBrseoting  line  is 
sent  to  infinity,  then  the  tangents  will  be  projected  into 
asymptotes,  and  the  oval  becomes  a  curve  in  two  portions, 
each  having  two  infinite  branches,  a  pair  for  each  asymptote, 
as  in  the  hyperbola. 


*  The  figure  is  a  tracing  of  the  cunre 

9a?y'  +  io8y  =s  (a?  -  5)  (»  -  11)  («  .  la). 
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It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  points  of  contact  at 
infinity  on  the  asymptote  in  the  opposite  directions  along  it 
must  be  regarded  as  being  one  and  the  same  point,  since  they 
are  the  projection  of  the  same  point.  That  the  points  at 
infinity  in  the  two  opposite  directions  on  any  line  must  be 
regarded  as*  a  single  point  is  also  evident  from  the  considera- 
tion that  a  right  line  is  the  limiting  state  of  a  circle  of  in- 
finite radius. 

The  property  admits  also  of  an  analytical  proof;  for  if 
the  asymptote  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  ir,  the  equation  of  the 
curve  (Art.  204)  is  of  the  form 


y<t>l  +  02  =  o, 


or  y  =  -  ^, 


where  0,  is  at  least  one  degree  lower  than  0i  in  a?  and  y. 

Now,  when  x  is  infinitely  great,  the  fraction  —   becomes  in 

01 
general  infinitely  small,  whether  x  be  positive  or  negative; 

and  consequently  the  axis  is  asymptotic  to  the  curve  in  both 

directions. 

262.  To  trace  the  Curve 

where  a  and  b  are  both  positive. 
Here       ya^  =  ±  a^  {x  +  b)^. 

The  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  the  axis  of  a?,  and  has  two  infinite 
branches  ;  the  origin  is  a  double  cusp. 
The  shape  of  the  curve  is  exhibited  in  the 
figure  annexed. 

If  b  were  negative,  we  should  have 

ya^  =  ±x^  {x  -  b)i. 

Here  y  becomes  imaginary  for  values  of  x  less  than  b ; 
accordingly,  the  origin  is  a  conjugate  point  in  this  case :  the 
curve  has  two  infinite  branches  as  in  the  former  case 

263.  To  trace  the  Curve 

a'y*  =  2abx^y  +  a?*. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  4«- 
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From  the  form  of  its  equation  we  see  that  the  origin  is 
a  point  of  oscwWnflexion  (Art.  251). 

Solving  for  y,  we  can  easily 
determine  any  number  of  points 
on  the  curve  we  please.  It  has 
two  infinite  branches  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  axis  of  a;,  and  a  loop 
at  the  negative  side  of  that  axis, 
as  exhibited  in  the  figure. 

264.  To  trace  the  Curve 

ot^  +  (K^y^  +  /  =  ar  [ax^  -  bf), 

(i).  Let  a  and  b  have  the 
same  sign,  then  the  origin  is 
a  triple  point,  having  for  its 
tangents  the  lines 

a?  =  o,  a?  ^/a  +  y  'v/j  =  o, 

and        X  y^-  y  ^b  =  o. 

Moreover,  since  the  curve 
has  no  real  asymptote,  it  is 
a  finite  or  closed  curve  with 
three  loops  passing  through  the 
origin  ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  its  shape 
is  that  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

(2).  If  a  and  b  have  opposite  signs,  the 
lines  represented  by  ax^  -  by^  =  o  become 
imaginary.  The  curve  in  this  case  consists 
of  a  single  oval  as  in  the  figure. 

This  and  the  preceding  figure  were 
traced  for  the  case  where  6  =  3a:  if  the 

value  of  -  be  altered,  the  shape  of  the  curve  Fig.  43, 

will  alter  at  the  same  time.     If  a  be  greater  than  J,  the 
curve  (2)  will  lie  inside  the  tangent  at  the  point  X. 

265.  Form  of  Curve  near  a  Double  Point. — When- 
ever the  curve  has  a  node  or  a  cusp,  by  transforming  the 
origin  to  that  point,  the  shape  of  the  curve  for  the  branches 


Fig.  4a. 
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passing  through  the  point  admits  of  being  investigated  by  the 
method  explained  in  Arts.  250,  251.  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  detail  on  this  subject  here,  as  it  has  been  already 
discussed  in  the  articles  referred  to. 

266.  In  connexion  with  the  tracing  and  the  discussion  of 
curves  there  is  an  elementary  general  principle  which  may 
be  introduced  here. 

If  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  of  the  form 

Zr  -  MM'  =  o, 

where  Z,  M,  L\  M'  are  each  functions  of  the  co-ordinates  x 
and  y,  the  curve  evidently  passes  through  all  the  points 
of  intersection  of  the  curves  represented  by  the  equations 
X  =  o  and  Jf  =  o ;  similarly  it  passes  through  the  intersec- 
tions of  X  =  o  and  -Jf '  =  o ;  and  also  those  of  Jf  =  o  and 
i'  =  o ;  and  of  i'  =  o  and  Jf '  =  o.  Moreover,  if  L  and  L^ 
become  identical,  the  points  of  intersection  coincide  in 
pairs,  and  the  equation  of  the  curve  becomes  of  the  form 
X*  -  MM'  =  o ;  which  represents  a  curve  touching  the  curves 
Jf  =  o,  M'  =  o,  at  their  points  of  intersection  with  the  curve 
Z  =  o. 

This  principle  admits  of  easy  extension ;  but  as  the  subject 
belongs  properly  to  the  method  of  trilinear  co-ordinates,  it  is 
not  considered  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  it  here. 

267.  On  Tracing  Curves  given  in  Polar  Co-ordi- 
nates.— The  mode  of  procedure  in  this  case  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  for  Cartesian  co-ordinates.  We  have 
already,  in  Arts.  206  and  207,  considered  the  method  of 
finding  the  asymptotes  and  asymptotic  circles  in  such  cases. 
It  need  scarcely  oe  observed  that  the  number  and  variety  of 
curves  whose  discussion  more  properly  comes  under  the 
method  of  polar  co-ordinates  are  indefinite.  We  propose  to 
confine  our  attention  to  a  few  varieties  of  the  class  of  curves 
represented  by  the  equation 

r*"  =  a*"  cos  mO. 

268.  On  the  Curves  r^  =  a^  cos  mO. — In  this  case, 
since  the  equation  is  unaltered  when  0  is  changed  into  -  0, 
the  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  prime  vector : 
again,  when  0  =  o,  we  have  r  =  a  ;  and  as  d  increases  from  zero 


Curves  of  the  Form  r^  =  a*"  cos  mO. 
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to  — ,  r  diminishes  from  a  to  zero.     When  ;w  is  a  positive  in- 
2m 

teger,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  curve  consists  of  m  similar  loops. 

There  are  many  familiar  curves  included  imder  this 

equation.     Thus,  when  m  =  i,  we  have  r  =  a  cos  6,  which 

represents  a  circle:  again,  if  w  =  -  i,  the  equation  gives 

r  cos  0  =  a,  which  represents  a  right  line.     Also,  if  w=  2,  we 

have  r^  =  a^  cos  20,  a  Lemniscate  (Art.  210).    IJE  w  =  -  2,  we 

get  r*  cos  20  =  a*,  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

T  a  n. 

If  w  =  -  we  get  r*  =  fli  cos  -,  whence  r  =  -  (i  +  cos  0),  a 

I  0 

cardioid  (Ex.  4,  p.  232) ;  with  m  =  — ,  itis^-i  cos  -  =  ai,   a 

parabola  (Ex.  i,  p.  231)  ;  and  so  on.  As  already  observed, 
if  we  change  m  into  -  m  we  get  a  new  curve,  inverse  of 
the  original.    Also,  the  reciprocal  polar  is  obtained  by  sub- 

stitutinff  -   instead  of  m. 

°      m  +  I 

The  tangent  and  normal  can  be  immediately  drawn  at 
any  point  on  a  curve  of  this  cletss  by  aid  of  the  results  arrived 
at  in  Art.  190.  The  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  has 
been  determined  in  Ex.  5,  Art.  235.  The  method  of  finding 
the  equations  of  the  successive  pedalsj  both  positive  and 
negative,  has  been  also  already  explained. 

A  few  examples  in  the  case  of  fractional  indices  are  here 
added. 

Example  i. 

ri  =  «i  cos  -. 
3 
Here  when  0  =  o,  we  have  r  «  «, 

and  the  curve  cuts  the  prime  vector 

at  a  distance  OA  equal  to  a :  again. 


when  0 


=  E   r  ^3^a/3. 


8 


:  also  when 


0  =  7r,  r  =  g,  or  0B  =  -, 


Fig.  44. 


The  shape  of  the  curve  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  This  curve  is  the  inverse  of  the  caustic  considered  in 
Example  18,  p.  277. 
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Ex.  2.  Ex.  3.  Ex.  4. 

^  A  5 

rl  =  flrf  cos-  fl.         r*  =  flr*  cos  -  0.         r*  =  cr^  cos  -  0. 
4  5  3 

In  Ex.  2,  as  fl  increases  from  zero  to  120°,  r  diminishes 
from  a  to  zero :  when  0  increases 
from  120°  to  240°,  r  increases  from 
zero  to  a:  when  fl  increases  from 
240°  to  360°,  r  diminishes  from  a 
to  zero.  By  assigning  negative 
values  to  0,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  curve  is  seen  to  be  symmetrical 
with  that  traced  as  above.  The 
same  result  plainly  follows  by  con- 
tinuing the  values  for  0  from  360° 
up  to  720°.  The  form  of  the  curve 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  figure. 

In  Ex.  3,  according  as  cos  -  0  is  positive  or  negative,  we 

0 
get  equal  and  opposite  real  values,  or  imaginary  values,  for  r. 

Hence  it  is  easily  seen  that  for  values  of  0  between  ±  ^  tt  the 

radius  vector  traces  out  two  symmetrical  portions   of  the 

curve :    again,  between  —  tt  and  —  tt  we    get  two  other 

o  o 


Fig.  46.  Fig.  47. 

symmetrical  portions.     The  shape  is  that  given  in  the  former 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures. 


The  Limagon. 


ZZ^ 


The  latter  figure  represents  the  curve  in  Ex.  4 ;  it  consists 
olfive  symmetrical  portions  ranged  round  the  origin. 

The  results  above  stated  admit  of  generalization,  and  it 
can  be  shown,  without  difficulty,  that  in  general  the  curve 

r*  =  a«  cos  ^--  consists  of  p  similar  portions  arranged  about 

the  origin;  and  that  the  entire  curve  is  included  within  a 
circle  of  radius  a  when  p  is  positive,  but  lies  altogether 
outside  it  when  jo  is  negative. 

Many  curves  can  be  best  traced  by  aid  of  some  simple 
geometrical  property.  We  shall  terminate  the  Chapter  with 
one  or  two  examples  of  such  curves. 

269.  The  liimai^oii. — The  inverse  of  a  conic  section 
with  respect  to  a  focus  is  called  a  Lima9on.  From  the  polar 
equation  of  a  conic,  its  focus  being  origin,  it  is  evident  that 
the  equation  of  its  inverse  may  be  written  in  the  form 

r  =  a  cos  6  +  J, 

where  a  and  h  are  constants. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  t  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  conic. 

The  curve  can  be  readily  traced  by  drawing  from  a  fixed 
point  on  a  circle  any  number  of  chords,  and  taking  off  a 
constant  length  on  each  of  these  lines,  measured  from  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

If  a  be  less  than  J,  the  curve  is  the  inverse  of  an  ellipse, 
and  lies  altogether  outside  the  circle. 

If  a  be  greater  than  J,  the 
curve  is  the  inverse  of  a  hy- 
perbola, and  its  form  can  be 
easily  seen  to  be  that  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  figure,  where 
OD  =  a  -  by  and  the  point  0  is  a 
node  on  the  curve. 

If  J  =  a,  the  curve  becomes 
the  inverse  of  the  parabola, 
and  is  called  a  cardioid.  The 
inner  loop  disappears  in  this 
case,  and  the  origin  is  a  cusp 
on  the  curve.  Fig.  48, 
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"When  a  -  26,  the  Limajon  is  called  the  Triaectrut;  a 
curve  by  aid  of  which  any  given  angle  can  be  readily 
trisected. 

270.  The  Conchoid  of  Kricomedeii. — If  through  any 
fixed  point  A  a  secant  PjAP  be  l 

drawn  meeting  a  fixed  right  line  LM 
in  It,  and  HP  and  EPi  be  taken 
each  of  the  same  oonEtant  length ; 
then  the  locus  of  P  and  P,  is  called 
the  conchoid. 

This  curve  is  easily  traced  from 
the  foregoing  geometncal  property, 
and  it  consists  of  two  branohes, 
having  the  right  line  LM  for  a  _ 
common  asymptote.  Moreover,  if 
the  perpendicular  distance  AB  of 
A  from  the  fixed  line  be  less  than 
MP,  the  curve  has  a  loop  with  a 
node  at  A,  as  in  the  annexed  figure. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  when 
AB  =  HP,  the  point  ^  is  a  cusp 
on  the  curve  ;  and  when  AB  is 
greater  than  MP,  A  is  a  conjugate 
point. 

The  form  of  the  curve  in  the 
latter  ease  is  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure 

If  AB  =  a,  MP  •=•  b,  the  polar  equation  of  the  curve  is 
{r±b)<md-a. 

When  transformed  to  reotangular  eo-ordinates,  this 
equation  becomes 

{x'  +  y')(a-xy-b'^. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  normal,  and  finding  the 
centre  of  curvature,  at  any  point,  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
next  Chapter. 


Fig.  49. 
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1.  Trace  the  curve  y  =  («  -  i)  (:>;  —  2)  (:>;  -  3),  and  find  the  position  of  its 
point  of  inflexion. 

2.  Trace  the  curve  y*  -  ^axy  +  «'  =  o,  drawing  its  asymptote. 
This  curve  is  called  the  Folium  of  Descartes. 

3.  Tra  the  curve  a^x  s  y  (&>  +  a;*),  and  find  its  points  of  inflexion,  and 
points  of  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  axis  of  x, 

4.  If  an  asymptote  to  a  curve  meets  it  in  a  real  finite  point,  show  that  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  curve  must  have  a  point  of  inflexion  on  it. 

5.  Find  the  position  of  the  asymptotes  and  the  form  of  the  curve 

aj*  —  y*  +  2axf/*  =  o. 

6.  Show  that  the  curve  r  s  a  cos  20  consists  of  four  loops,  while  the  curve 
r  B  a  cos  30  consists  of  but  three.  Prove  generally  that  the  curve  r  -  a  cos  nB 
has  n  or  in  loops  according  as  n  is  an  odd  or  even  integer. 

7.  Trace  the  curve 

ya  (x  -  a){*  -  *)  =  (^(x  +  a){x  +  h). 

8.  Show  that  the- curve  a;*y>  •^x^  —  a^(x^  —  y>)  consists  of  two  loops  passing 
through  the  origin,  and  find  the  form  of  the  curve. 

9.  Trace  the  curve  y(«  +  a)*  =  lf^x{x  +  c)*,  showing  the  positions  of  its 
asymptotes  and  infinite  branches. 

10.  Trace  the  curve  whose  polar  equation  is 

r  =  a  cos  d  +  i  cos  20, 

itnd  show  that  it  consists  of  four  loops  passing  through  the  origin. 

11.  Gi7en  the  base  and  the  rectangle  under  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  find  the 
equation  of  the  locus  of  the  vertex  (an  oval  of  Cassini).  Exhibit  the  different 
forms  of  the  curve  obtained  by  varying  the  constants,  and  find  in  what  case  the 
curve  becomes  a  Lemniscate. 

12.  Trace  the  curve  y*  =  aa:^  +  -^hsi^  +  zcx-k-d,  and  find  its  points  of  greatest 
and  least  distance  from  the  axis  of  x. 

Show  that  two  of  these  points  become  imaginary  when  the  roots  of  the  cubic 
in  X  are  all  real. 

13.  Given  the  base  and  area  of  a  triangle,  prove  that  the  equation  of  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  a  circle  touching  its  three  sides  is  of  the  form 

«*y  -  a  (a:*  +  y*)  -h^^y  ^a)^  o. 
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14.  Proye  that  all  ouires  of  the  third  degree  are  reduoihle  to  one  or  other  of 
the  forms 

(i).    xy^  +  «y  =  oa:*  +  W  +  «r  +  rf. 
(2),    «y  S5  flic'  +  fc'  +  tf«  +  d, 
(3).     y«  =  a«>  +  *«»  +  ftc  +  rf. 
(4).    y    saaafi  +  bj^+ex-i-d, 
Newton,  Bnum.  Linear.  Ter.  Ordinit. 

15.  Prove  that  all  curves  of  the  third  degree  can  he  ohtained  hy  projection 
from  the  paraholas  contained  in  class  (3)  in  the  preceding  division.    [Newton.] 

For  every  cuhic  has  at  least  one  real  point  of  inflexion :  accordingly,  if  the 
curve  he  projected  so  that  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  iDflexion  is  projected  to 
infinity,  tiie  harmonic  polar  (Art  223)  will  hisect  the  system  of  parallel  chords 
passing  through  this  point  at  infinity.  Hence  the  projected  curve  is  of  the 
class  (3).    [This  proof  is  taken  from  Chasles,  Siatoire  de  la  Geomeirie,  note  icx.] 

a$^ 

16.  Trace  the  curve  r  =  —= ,  and  show  that  it  has  a  point  of  inflexion 

d^  -  I  "^ 

when  0^  s  3 ;  And  also  its  asymptotes  and  asymptotic  circle. 

17.  Trace  the  curve  y  =  asin-,  and  show  how  to  draw  its  tangent  at  any 

a 

point.    ,(This  is  called  the  curve  of  sines.) 

18.  The  hase  of  a  triangle  is  fixed  in  position ;  find  the  equation  of  the  locus 
of  its  vertex,  when  the  vertical  angle  is  double  one  of  the  base  angles. 

Trace  the  locus  in  question,  finding  the  position  of  its  asymptote. 

19.  Show  geometrically  that  the  first  pedal  of  a  circle  with  respect  to  a 
point  on  its  circumference  is  a  cardioid. 

20.  Show  in  like  manner  that  the  Lima9on  is  the  first  pedal  of  a  circle  with 
respect  to  any  point. 

21.  Trace  the  curve 

y*  +  2axy^  =  flwc*  +  a;*, 

and  find  the  equations  of  its  asymptotes,  and  of  the  tangents  at  the  origin. 

Ind.  Civ.  Ser.  Ex.^  1876. 
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KOULETTES. 

271.  Roulettes. — When  one  curve  rolls  without  sliding 
upon  another,  any  point  invariably  connected  with  the  rolling 
curve  describes  another  curve,  called  a  roulette. 

The  curve  which  rolls  is  called  the  generating  curve^  the 
fixed  curve  on  which  it  rolls  is  called  the  directing  curve,  or 
the  base^  and  the  point  which  describes  the  roulette,  the  tracing 
point.  We  shall  commence  with  the  simplest  example  of  a 
roulette :  viz.,  the  cycloid. 

272.  The  Cycloid. — This  curve  is  the  path  described  by 
a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  is  supposed  to 
roll  upon  a  fixed  right  line. 

The  cycloid  is  the  most  important  of  transcendental 
curves,  as  well  from  the  elegance  of  its  properties  as  from  its 
numerous  applications  in  Mechanics. 

We  shall  proceed  to  investigate  some  of  the  most 
elementary  properties  of  the  curve. 

Let  LPO  be  any  position  of  the  rolling  circle,  P  the 
generating  point,  0  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  circle  with  the  fixed 
line.  Take  the  length  AO  equal 
to  the  arc  FOy  then,  from  the 
mode  of  generation  of  the  curve, 
A  is  the  position  of  the  generating 
point  when  in  contact  with  the 
fixed  line ;  also,  if  AA^  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  A^  will  be  the  position  of  the  point  at  the  end  of  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  circle.  Bisect  AA^  in  i),  and 
draw  DB  perpendicular  to  it  and  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  circle,  then  B  is  evidently  the  highest  point  in  the 
cycloid.  Draw  PiV  perpendicular  to  AA\  and  let  Plf^  =  y, 
Al^^Xy  lFCO  =  e,00=  a,  and  we  get 

X  =  AO  -  NO  =  a{e  -  sine),  y -^  FN  =  a[i  -cosO).    (i) 


AN 


Fig.  so. 
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The  position  of  any  point  on  the  oyoloid  is  determined  by 
these  equations  when  the  angle  0  is  known,  t.  e.  the  angle 
through  which  the  circle  has  rolled,  starting  from  the  position 
for  which  the  generating  point  is  upon  the  directing  line. 

273.  Cycloid  referred  to  its  ITertex. — It  is  often 
convenient  to  refer  the  cycloid  to  its  vertex  as  origin,  and  to 
the  tangent  and  normal  at  that  point  as  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
In  the  preceding  figure  let 

then  we  have 

a?  =  5J!^'  =  fl(e'  +  sine'),    y  -  Pi^' =  fl(i  -  cosflO.    (2) 

274.  Tangent  and  IVormal  to  Cycloid. — It  can  be 

easily  seen  that  the  line  PO  is  normal  at  P  to  the  cycloid ; 
for  the  motion  of  each  point  on  the  circle  at  the  instant  is  one 
of  rotation  about  the  point  0,  i.  e.  each  point  may  be  regarded 
as  describing  at  the  instant  an  infinitely  small  circular*  arc 
whose  centre  is  at  0 :  and  hence  PO  is  normal  to  the  curve. 
This  result  can  also  be  established  from  the  values  of  x 
and  y  in  (i) :  for 

^  =  a(i-cos0),     ^  =  asin0:  (3) 

,  dy        sinfl  ,0        ,  j^^.^ 

.'.  -f  = J.  =  cot  -  =  cot  PLO ; 

ax     I  -  cos  a  2 

and,  accordingly,  PL  is  the  tangent,  and  PO  the  normal  to 

the  curve  at  P. 

dx         d'u 
Again,  if  we  square  and  add  the  values  of  ^  and  -^,  we 

obtain 

'^Y=  aM (i  -  cos  %Y  +  sin'  0}  =  4«'  sin'  \  0; 


•  This  method  of  finding  the  normal  to  a  cycloid  is  due  to  Descartes,  and 
evidently  applies  equally  to  all  roulettes. 


The  Cycloid. 


lence  -r^=  la^ln- =  PO.  (4) 

275.  Radlas  of  Carratiire  and  Evolate  «f  Cycloid. 

—Let  p  denote  the  radius  of  outrature  at  the  point  P,  and 


ds 


=  4ciBin 


Fig.  ji. 


L  POA  =  0  = 
then 


or  the  radiuB  of  curvature  is  double  the  normal, 
value  of  p  the  evolute  of  the  curve  , 

can   he   easily  determined.      For, 

Produce  PO  until  OP"  =  OP,  then 
**  is  the  centre  of  curvature  be- 
longing to  the  point  P.  Again, 
produce  LO  until  Off  =  OL,  and 
descrihe  a  circle  through  0,  P"  and 
(/ \  this  circle  evidently  touches 
AA',  and  is  equal  to  the  generating 
circle  LPO. 

Also,  the  are  OP'  =  aro  OP  =  u40; 

.-.  arc  O'P'  =  OFO  -  P'O  =  AD~  AO  =  0D=  B'ff. 

Hence  the  locus  of  P'  is  the  cycloid  got  hy  the  rolling  of 
this  new  circle  along  the  line 
JB'C;  and  accordingly  the  evo- 
lute of  a  cycloid  is  another 
cycloid.  It  is  evident  that  the 
evolute  of  the  cycloid  ASA' 
is  made  up  of  the  two  semi- 
oyoloids,  AB"  and  B'A',  as  in 
figure  51.  Conversely,  the  - 
cycloid  ABA'  is  an  involute  of 
the  cycloid  ASA. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of 
curvature  for  a  point  P  on  a 
cycloid  can  also  be  readily  de- 
termined geometrically,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Suppose  0,  a  point  on  the 


Fig.  SI. 


lirde  infinitely  near  to   0,  and  take  00%  -   00,.     Lat  J** 
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be  the  centre  of  curvature  required,  and  draw  POi  and  P'Oj. 
Now  suppose  the  circle  to  roll  until  Ox  and  0^  coincide,  then 
C0%  becomes  perpendicular  to  AD^  and  POi  and  P'Oa  will 
lie  in  directum  (since  P  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
consecutive  normals  to  the  cycloid).    Hence 

L  OCOi  =  /.  PO,Q  =  L  OPO,  +  L  OFO,, 

since  each  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  angle  through 
which  the  circle  has  turned. 

But  L  OCOi  =  2/.0P  Ox.       (EucUd,  III.  20.) 

Hence  lOPOx  =  lOPOx% 

.\  POx^rOx; 
and  consequently  in  the  limit  we  have 

po  =  ro, 

as  before. 

We  shall  subsequently  see  that  a  similar  method  enables 
us  to  determine  the  centre  of  curvature  for  a  point  in  any 
roulette. 

276.  licngth  of  Arc  of  €ycloid. — Since  JlP'^  (Fig.  51) 
is  the  evolute  of  the  cycloid-4PJ?,  it  follows,  from  Art.  237, that 
the  arc  AP^  of  the  cycloid  is  equal  in  length  to  the  line  PP", 
or  to  twice  P^O ;  hence,  as  J[  is  the  highest  point  in  the 
cycloid  AP^JB'y  it  follows  that  the  arc  AP  measured  from  the 
highest  point  of  a  cycloid  is  double  the  intercept  P'O,  made 
on  the  tangent  at  the  point  by  the  tangent  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  curve. 

Hence,  denoting  the  length  of  the  arc  AP^  by  s,  we  have 

s  =  4a  sin  P'OD  =  4a  sin  0.  (6) 

This  gives  the  intrinsic  equation  of  the  cycloid  (see  Art. 
242  (a)).  Hence,  also,  the  whole  arc  AB^  is  four  times  the 
radius  of  the  generating  circle :  and  accordingly  the  entire 
length  ABA'  of  a  cycloid  is  eight  times  the  radius  of  its 
generating  circle. 

Again,  if  the  distance  of  P  from  AA'  be  represented  by 
y,  we  shall  have 

P'O^  =  00'  X  y  =  lat/. 

Hence  «» -  4P'0-  =  SaT/.  fj) 


\ 
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Fig.  53. 

Their  forms  are  exhibited  in 


This  relation  is  of  importance  in  the  appKeations  of  the 
cycloid  in  Mechanics. 

Again,  since  -40  =  arc  OP',  if  we  represent  -40  by  v,  we 
have* 

V  =  2a<^.  (8) 

277.  Trochoids.  —  In  general,  if  a  circle  roll  on  a 
right  line,  any  point  in  the. 
plane  of  the  circle  carried  round* 
with  it  describes  a  curve.  Such 
curves  are  usually  styled  tro- 
choids. When  the  tracing 
point  is  inside  the  circle,  the 
locus  is  called  a  prolate  tro- 
choid ;  when  outside,  an  oblate, 
the  accompanying  figure. 

Their  equations  are  easily  determined;  for,  let  a?,  y  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  a  tracing  point  P,  referred  to  the  axes 
-42),  and  AI  (-4  being  the  position  for  which  the  moving 
radius  CP  is  perpendicular  to  the  fixed  line). 

Then,  if  CO  =  a,  CP -^  d,  L  OCP^  0,  we  have 

x^AN'^AO-ON'^ae-dsmeA 

(9) 
y  =  Plf  =  a-d  QO&O.  ) 

278.  Epicycloidst  and  Hypocycloids. — The  investi- 

♦  This  is  called,  by  Professor  Casey,  the  tangential  equation  of  the  cycloid, 
and  by  aid  of  it  he  has  arrived  at  some  remarkable  properties  of  the  curve  ("  On 
a  New  Form  of  Tangential  Equation,"  Philosophical  TranaactionSf  1877).  "In 
general,  if  a  variable  line,  in  any  of  its  positions,  make  an  intercept  y  on  the  axis 
ofxt  and  an  angle  tp  with  it;  then  the  equation  of  the  line  is 

.   ar  +  ycot0-y  =  o; 

and  y,  ^,  the  quantities  which  determine  the  position  of  the  line  may  be  called 
its  co-ordinates.  From  this  it  follows  that  any  relation  between  y  and  ^,  such 
as 

y  =/ W, 

will  be  the  tangential  equation  of  a  curve,  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  line." 
For  applications,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Professor  Casey's  Memoir.  See  also 
Dub.  JExam.  Fapera,  Graves,  Lloyd  Exhibition,  1847. 

t  I  have  in  this  edition  adopted  the  correct  definition  of  these  curves  as 
given  by  Mr.  Proctor  in  his  Geometry  of  Cycloids*  I  have  thus  avoided  the 
anomaly  existing  in  the  ordinary  definition,  according  to  which  every  epicycloid 

Z  2 
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ffation  of  the  properties  of  the  cycloid  naturally  gave  rise  to 
the  discussion  of  the  more  general  case  of  a  circle  rolling  on  a 
fixed  circle.  In  this  case  the  curve  generated  by  any  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle  is  called  an  epicycloids 
or  a  hypocycloidj  according  as  the  rolling  circle  touches  the  outside^ 
or  the  inside  of  the  circumference  of  the  fixed  circle.  We  shall 
commence  with  the  former  case. 

Let  P  be  the  position  of  the  generating  point  at  any  in- 
stant, A  its  position  when 
on  the  fixed  circle ;  then 
the  arc  OA  =  arc  OP, 

Again,  let  (7  and  (7' be 
the  centres  of  the  circles, 
a     and    h    their    radii, 

then,  since  arc  OA  =  arc 
OP  J  we  have  ad  =  hO, 

Now,  suppose  C  taken 
as  the  origin  of  rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates,  and  CA 
as  the  axis  of  a:;  draw  PN 
and   C'L  perpendicular,  FJg*  54- 

and  PM  parallel,  to  CA,  and  we  have 


X  =  CN=  CL^NL  ={a+  b)  cos  0  -  6  cos  {B  +  ff), 
y  =  PN^CTL-  CrM=  {a  +  J)  sin 0  -  6  sin  (O  +  ff); 


a 


or,  substituting  t  0  for  0', 


a?  =  (a  +  6)  cos  0  -  J  cos  — =--  0,    ' 


y  =  (a  +  J)  sin  0  -  6  sin  — r—  0. 


(lO) 


is  a  hypocycloid,  but  only  some  hypocycloids  are  epicycloids.  While  according 
to  the  correct  definition  no  epicycloid  is  a  hypocycloid,  though  each  can  be  gene- 
rated in  two  ways,  as  will  be  proved  in  Art.  280. 
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When  the  radius  of  the  rolling  cirole  is  a  submultiple  of 
that  of  the  fixed  circle,  the  tracing  point,  after  the  circle 
has  rolled  once  round  the  circumference  of  the  fixed  circle, 
evidently  returns  to  the  same  position,  and  will  trace  the 
same  cui've  in  the  next  revolution.  More  generally,  if  the 
radii  of  the  circles  have  a  commensurable  ratio,  the  tracing 
point,  after  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  will  return  to  its 
original  position :  but  if  the  ratio  be  incommensurable,  the 
point  will  never  return  to  the  same  position,  but  will  describe 
an  infinite  series  of  distinct  arcs.  As,  however,  the  suc- 
cessive portions  of  the  curve  are  in  every  respect  equal  to 
each  other,  the  path  described  by  the  tracing  point,  from 
the  position  in  which  it  leaves  the  fixed  circle  until  it  returns 
to  it  again,  is  often  taken  instead  of  the  complete  epicycloid, 
and  the  middle  point  of  this  path  is  called  the  vertex  of  the 
curve. 

In  the  case  of  the  hypocycloid,  the  gelierating  circle  rolls 
on  the  interior  of  the  fixed  circle,  and  it  can  be  easily  seen 
that  the  expressions  for  x  and  y  are  derived  from  those  in  (10) 
by  changing  the  sign  of  b  ;  hence  we  have 


«  =  (a  -  6)  cos  0  +  6  cos  — r—  0, 


y  =  (a  -  J)  sin  0  -  6  sin  —r-  0 


•1 


(") 


The  properties  of  these  curves  are  best  investigated  by 
aid  of  the  simultaneous  equations  contained  in  formulas  (10) 
and  (11). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  point  Ay  in  Fig.  54,  is  a 
cusp  on  the  epicycloid ;  and,  generally,  every  point  in  which  . 
the  tracing  point  P  meets  the  fixed  circle  is  a  cusp  on  the 
roulette.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  radius  of  the  rolling 
circle  be  the  n*^  part  of  that  of  the  fixed,  the  corresponding  epi- 
or  hypo-cycloid  has  n  cusps :  such  curves  are,  accordingly, 
designated  by  the  number  of  their  cusps  :  such  as  the  three- 
cusped,  four-cusped,  &c.  epi-  or  hypo-cycloids. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cycloid,  it  is  evident  from 
Descaxtes'  principle  that  the  instantaneous  path  of  the  point  P 
is  an  elementary  portion  of  a  circle  having  0  as  centre ;  ao- 
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oordingly,  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  P  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  PO,  and  that  line  is  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  P. 
These  results  can  also  be  deduced,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cycloid,  by  differentiation  from  the  expressions  for  a?  and  p. 
We  leave  this  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

To  find  an  expression  for  an  element  ds  of  the  curve  at 
the  point  P ;  take  (/,  (/',  two  points  infinitely  near  to  0  on 
the  circles,  and  such  that  0(7  =  OCX';  and  suppose  the  gene- 
rating circle  to  roll  until  these  points  coincide  :*  then  the 
lines  C(y  and  CO"  will  lie  in  directum,  and  the  circle  will 
have  turned  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles 
OCO'  and  OC'C/';  hence,  denoting  these  angles  hjdO  and  dff^ 
respectively,  we  have 

da^OP  {dd  +  t^r)  =  OP^i  +  ^  dO ;  (12) 

since  dff^  z-dO. 

0 

279.    Radios   of  CorYature   of  an  Epicycloid. — 

Suppose  ci)  to  be  the  angle  OSN  between  the  normal  at  P  and 
the  fixed  line  CA,  then 


U) 


22  [       2b) 


Hence,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  corresponding  to 
the  point  P,  we  get 

,^.^.0P'-^.  (13) 

^        d(jj  a  +  2b  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  radius  of  curvature  in  an  epicycloid  is 
in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  chord  OPy  joining  the  generating 
point  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  circles. 


♦  It  may  be  observed  that  (XO"  is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  0(y ; 
hence  the  space  through  which  the  point  0  moves  during  a  small  displacement 
is  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  space  through  which  P moves.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  property  that  0  may  be  regarded  as  being  at  rest  for  the 
instant,  and  every  point  connected  with  the  rolling  circle  as  having  a  circular 
motion  around  it 
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280.  Double  Cfeneratlon  of  Epicycloids  and  Hypo- 
cycloids. — In  an  Epicycloid,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
the  curve  can  be  generated  in  a  second  manner.  For, 
suppose  the  rolling  circle  in- 
closes the  fixed  circle,  and  join 
P,  any  position  of 'the  tracing 
point,  to  0,  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  contact  of  the  two 
circles ;  draw  the  diameter  OED^ 
and  join  (/E  and  PD ;  connect 
Cy  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle, 
to  (X,  and  produce  Off  to  meet 
DP  producedin  D\  and  describe 
acircleroundthetriangle  (yPD^\ 
this  circle  plainly  touches  the 
fixed  circle  ;  also  the  segments 
standing  on  OP^  OfP^  and  OCf  are  obviously  similar ;  hence, 
since  OP  =  OCf  +  (XP,  we  have 

arc  OP  =  arc  OCX  +  arc  (XP. 

If  the  arc  OOfA  be  taken  equal  to  the  arc  OP^  we  have 
arc  Of  A  =  arc  OfP ;  accordingly,  the  point  P  describes  the  same 
curve,  whether  we  regard  it  as  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  OPD  rolling  on  the  circle  OffE^  or  on  the  circumference 
of  OPD*  rolling  on  the  same  circle ;  provided  the  circles  each 
start  from  the  position  in  which  the  generating  point  coincides 
with  the  point  A.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  radius  oj 
the  latter  circle  is  the  difference 
between  the  radii  of  the  other  two. 

Next,  for  the  Hypocycloid, 
suppose  the  circle  OPD  to  roll 
inside  the  circumference  of  0  OEy 
and  let  C  be  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  circle ;  join  OP,  and  pro- 
duce it  to  meet  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fixed  circle  in  ff ; 
draw  O'E  and  Pi), Join  Off, 
intersecting  PD  in  2/,  and  de- 
scribe a  circle  roimd  the  triangle 
Piyff,  It  is  evident,  as  be- 
fore, that  this  circle  touches  the  Fig.  56. 
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larger  oirole,  and  that  its  radius  is  equal  to  the  differenoe  be- 
tween the  radii  of  the  two  given  circles.  Also,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have 

arc  0(y  =  arc  OP  +  arc  (/P. 

If  the  arc  OA  be  taken  equal  to  OP,  we  get  arc  (XP 
«  arc  (/A  ;  consequently,  the  point  P  will  descru)e  the  same 
hypocycloid  on  whichever  circle  we  suppose  it  to  be  situated, 
provided  the  circles  each  set  out  from  tiie  position  for  which 
P  coincides  with  A. 

The  particular  case,  when  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle  is 
half  that  of  the  fixed  circle,  may  be  noticed.  In  this  case  the 
point  D  coincides  with  0,  and  P  becomes  the  middle  point  of 
0(/f  and  A  that  of  the  arc  0(7.  From  this  it  follows  im- 
mediately that  the  hypocycloid  described  by  P  becomes  the 
diameter  CA  of  the  fixed  circle.  This  result  will  be  proved 
otherwise  in  Art.  285. 

The  important  results  of  this  Article  were  given  by  Euler 
{Acta.  Petrop.y  1781).  By  aid  of  them  all  epicycloids  can  be 
generated  by  the  rolling  of  a  circle  outside  another  circle; 
and  all  hypocycloids  by  the  rolling  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  less  than  half  that  of  the  fixed  circle. 

Epicycloid. — The  evolute  of  an 


281.  £  volute  of 
epicycloid  can  be  easily 
seen  to  be  a  similar  epi- 
cycloid. 

For,  let  P  be  the  trac- 
ing point  in  any  position, 
A  its  position  when  on  the 
fixed  circle;  join  P  to  0, 
the  point  of  contact  of  the 
circles,  and  produce  PO 

a  +  20 
then  P  is  the  centre  of 
curvature  by  ( 1 3) ;  hence 

a 


OP"  =  OP ,. 

a  +  20  Fig.  57. 

Next,  draw  P'ff  perpendicular  to  P'O ;  circimiscribe  the 
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triangle  OP^ff  by  a  circle ;  and  describe  a  circle  with  C  as 
centre,  and  Off  as  radius :  it  evidently  touches  the  circle  OP  Of, 

Then     Off .  OE^OP" :  OP  =  a:a  ^- zb^COiCE; 

.\  CO-Oa:CE-OE  =  CO:CE, 

or  Ca:CO=CO:CE; 

that  is,  the  lines  CB,  00,  and  Off  are  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion. 

Again,  join  C  to  -B',  the  vertex  of  the  epicycloid ;  let  CB^ 
meet  the  inner  circle  in  2),  and  we  have . 

arc  an :  arc  05  =  Off  :  C0=  CO  :  CE^ffOiEO 

=  arc  P^ff :  arc  OQ. 

But  arc  OB  =  arc  OQ ;        /.  arc  ffD  =  arc  Pff. 

Accordingly,  the  path  described  by  P'  is  that  generated  by  a 
point  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  OP' O^rolling  on  the 
inner  circle,  and  starting  when  P  is  in  contact  at  D,  Hence 
the  evolute  of  the  original  epicycloid  is  another  epicycloid. 
The  form  of  the  evolute  is  exhibited  in  the  figure. 

Again,  since  CO  :  OE  =  Cff :  ffO^  the  ratio  of  the  radii 
of  the  fixed  and  generating  circles  is  the  same  for  both  epicy- 
cloids, and  consequently  the  evolute  is  a  similar  epicycloid. 

Also,  from  the  theory  of  evolutes  (Art.  237),  the  line 
PP  is  equal  in  length  to  the  arc  PA  of  the  interior  epicy- 
cloid ;  or  the  length  of  PA^  the  arc  measured  from  the 
vertex  A  of  the  curve,  is  equal  to 

'J^±3op^20P^^20P^ 
a  ^    CO    ^^  ca' 

Hence,  the  length*  of  any  portion  of  the  curve  measured  from 
its  vertex  is  to  the  corresponding  chord  of  the  generating  circle  as 
tunce  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  circles  to  the  radius  of  the  fixed 
circle. 

*  The  length  of  the  arc  of  an  epicycloid,  as  also  the  investigation  of  its 
evolute,  were  given  by  Newton  (iViwcipia,  Lib.  i.,  Props.  49,  50). 
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With  reference  to  the  outer  epicycloid  in  Pig.  57,  this 
gives 

arcP5'=2P^.^.  (14) 

The  corresponding  results  for  the  hypocycloid  can  be 
found  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  radius  h  of  the  rolling 
circle  in  the  preceding  formulse. 

The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  these  curves  is  of 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  proper  form  of  toothed 
wheels  in  machinery. 

282.  Pedal  of  Epicycloid. — The  equation  of  the  pedal, 
with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  circle,  admits  of  a  very 
simple  expression.  For  let  P  be 
the  generating  point,  and,  as  be- 
fore, take  arc  OA  =  arc  OPy  and 
make  AB  =  90°.  Join  CAy  CBy 
CPj  and  draw  C2V  perpendicular 
to  DP.  Let  /.  PDO  =  (t,yl  BCN 
^w,lACO=^0,  CN=^p. 

Then  since  -40  =  POy  we  have 

2b 


aO  =  26^;    .*.  0  =  — 0. 


a 


Again,  cd  =  go°-ACN'=0  +  <tt 

2b' 


=  ^li+- 


hence 


Fig.  58. 


0  = 


Hit) 


a  +  2b 


(15) 


Also 


/.  «  =  (a  +  2b)  sm 7, 

•^      ^  '        a  +  2b 


(16) 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  required  pedal. 

283.  £qaatioii  of  Epicycloid  in  terms  of  r  and  j9. — 

Again,  draw  OL  parallel  to  DiV,  and  let  CP  =  r,  and  we  have 

2 


r^  -^9'*  =  PIP  =  OU  =  OC^  -  CD  =  a'*  - 


a 


a  +  2b 


P^\ 
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hence  r»  =  a»  +  1       \Jp^'  (17) 

Also,  from  (16)  it  is  plain  that  the  equation  of  DNy  the  tan- 
gent to  the  epicycloid  (referred  to  CB  and  CA  as  axes  of  x 
and  y  respectively),  is 


atai 


a?cosa>  +  y  sinoi  =  (a  +  26)  sin r.  (18) 


The  corresponding  formulse  for  the  hypocycloid  are 
obtained  by  changing  the  sign  of  6  in  the  precediQg  equa- 
tions. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  the  envelope  of  the  right  line  re- 
presented by  equation  (18)  is  an  epicycloid.  And,  in  general, 
the  envelope  of  the  right  line 

;2?oosa>  +  ysin(ii  =  A;sin  moi, 

regarding  to  as  an  arbitrary  parameter,  is  an  epicycloid^  or  a 
hypocycloid,  according  as  m  is  less  or  greater  than  unity.  For 
examples  of  this  method  of  determining  the  equations  of  epi- 
and  hypo-cycloids  the  student  is  referred  to  Salmon's  Higher 
Plane  Curves,  Art.  310. 

284.  £pitrochoid8  and  Hypotrochoids. — In  general, 
when  one  circle  rolls  on  another,  every  point  connected  with 
the  rolling  circle  describes  a  distinct  curve.  These  curves  are 
called  epUrochoids  or  hypotrochoids,  according  as  the  rolHng 
circle  touches  the  exterior  or  the  interior  of  the  fixed  circle. 

If  d  be  the  constant  distance  of  the  generating  point  from 
the  centre  of  the  rolling  circle,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
proving,  as  in  Art.  278,  that  we  have  in  the  epitrochoid  the 
equations 

x=  (a  +  b)  oobO  -  d  cos  — j—  0, 

0 

y  =  {a  +  b)  smO  -  d  sin  —7—  0. 
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In  the  oase  of  the  hypotroohoid,  changing  the  signB  of  I 
and  df  we  obtain 


ar  =  (a  -  6)  cos  0  +  c?  COB  —7-  6 


y  =  (a  -  6)  sin  0  -  c?  sin  — ^  0. 


(20) 


In  the  particular  case  in  which  a  =  26,^  i.e.  when  a  oirole 
rolls  inside  another  of  double  its  diameter,  equations  (20) 
become 

x  =  [h  -^d)  cos  0,    y  =  (6  -  rf)  sin  0 ; 
and  accordingly  the  equation  of  the  roulette  is 


(X? 


f 


{b-^dy     {b-d)* 


=  I 


which  represents  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are  the  sum  and 
the  difference  of  b  and  d. 

This  result  can  also  be  established  geometrically  in  the 
following  manner : — 

285.  Circle  rolling  inside  another  of  double  its 
Diameter. — Join  Ci  and  0  to  any 
point  L  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rolling  circle,  and  let  CiL  meet  the 
fixed  circumference  in  A  ;  then  since 
L  OCL  =  lOCxA,  and  OCx  =  2OC,  we 
have  arc  OA  -  arc  OL ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  inner  circle  rolls  on  the 
outer  the  point  L  moves  along  CiA, 
In  like  manner  any  other  point  on 
the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle 
describes,  during  the  motion,  a  dia- 
meter of  the  fixed  circle. 

Again,  any  point  P,  invariably  connected  with  the  rolling 
circle,  describes  an  ellipse.  For,  if  L  and  M  be  the  points  in 
which  CP  cuts  the  rolling  circle,  by  what  has  been  just 
shown,  these  points  move  along  two  fixed  right  lines  CiA 
and  CiB,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    Accordingly,  by  a 
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well-known  property  of  the  ellipse,  any  other  point  in  the 
line  LM  describes  an  ellipse. 

The  case  in  which  the  outer  circle  rolls  on  the  inner  is 
also  worthy  of  separate  consideration. 

286.  Circle  rolling  on  another  inside  it  and  of 
half  its  Diameter. — ^In  this  case,  any  diameter  of  the  rolling 
circle  always  passes  through  a  fixed  pointy  which  lies  on  the 
circumference  of  the  inner  circle. 

For,  let  CiL  and  C^L  be  any  two  positions  of  the  moving 
diameter,  Ci  and  d  being  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
centre  of  the  rolling  circle  :  0  and  O2  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  circles.  Now,  if  the  outer 
circle  roll  from  the  former  to  the  latter  position,  the  right 
lines  CiOi  and  CO2  will  coincide  in 
direction,  and  accordingly  the  outer 
circle  will  have  turned  through  the 
angle  C2O2C1 ;  consequently,  the  mov- 
ing diameter  will  have  turned 
through  the  same  angle ;  and  hence 
L  CtJjCi  =  lC202Ci\  therefore  the 
point  L  lies  on  the  fixed  circle,  and 
the  diameter  always  passes  through 
the  same  point  on  this  circle. 

Again,   any  right    line    connected 
with  the  rolling  circle  will  always  touch 
a  fixed  circle. 

For,  let  BE  be  the  moving  line  in  any  position,  and  draw 
the  parallel  diameter  AB\  let  fall  dJ' and  ilf  perpendicular 
to  BE,  Then,  by  the  preceding,  AB  always  passes  through 
a  fixed  point  L ;  also  iJf  =  C^F^  constant ;  hence  D-B  always 
touches  a  circle  having  its  centre  at  i. 

Again,  to  find  the  roulette  described  by  any  carried  point 
Pi.  The  right  line  PiCi,  as  has  been  shown,  always  passes 
through  a  fixed  point  L ;  consequently,  since  dPi  is  a  con- 
stant length,  the  locus  of  Pi  is  a  Limagon  (Art.  269).  In  like 
manner,  any  other  point  invariably  connected  with  the  outer 
circle  describes  a  Lima9on ;  imless  the  point  be  situated  on 
the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle,  in  which  case  the 
locus  becomes  a  cardioid. 


3SO  Examples — Roulettes. 

1.  When  the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  the  rolling  circles  become  e^ual,  prove 
geometrically  that  the  epicycloid  becomes  a  cardioid,  and  the  epitrochoid  a 
Lima^on  (Art.  269). 

2.  Prove  that  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  polar  of  an  epicycloid,  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  circle,  is  of  the  form 

r  sin  m«  =  const. 

3.  Prove  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  epicycloid  varies  as  the  perpen- 
dicular on  Uie  tangent  from  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle. 

4.  If  a  a  43,  prove  that  the  equation  of  the  hypocycloid  becomes 

^  4-  ^  s=  ol. 


5.  Find  the  equation,  in  terms  of  r  and^,  of  the  three-cusped  hypocycloid ; 
f.  e,  when  a  =  3ft.  Ans,  r*  =  a^  — 'S/j*. 

6.  Find  the  equation  of  the  pedal  in  the  same  curve. 

Ant,  pssbfdn  3«. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  curve  rolling  on  another  which  is  equal  to  it  in  every 
respect,  corresponding  points  being  in  contact,  prove  that  the  determination  of 
the  roiUette  of  any  point  F  is  immediately  reduced  to  finding  the  pedal  of  the 
rolling  curve  with  respect  to  the  point  P. 

8.  Hence,  if  the  curves  be  equal  parabolas,  show  that  the  path  of  the  focus 
is  a  right  line,  and  that  of  the  vertex  a  cissoid. 

9.  In  like  manner,  if  the  curves  be  equal  ellipses,  show  that  the  path  of  the 
focus  is  a  circle,  and  that  of  any  point  is  a  bicircular  quartie. 

10.  In  Art.  285,  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipses  described  by 
the  different  points  on  any  right  line  is  an  equilateral  h3rperbola. 

11.  ^  is  a  fixed  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  the  points  Z  and  M 
are  taken  such  that  arc  AZ  =  m  arc  AM,  where  m  is  a  constant ;  prove  that  the 
envelope  of  LM  is  an  epicycloid  or  a  hypocycloid,  according  as  the  arcs  AL  and 
^if  are  measured  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions  from  the  point  A. 

12.  Prove  that  ZM,  in  the  case  of  an  epicycloid,  is  divided  internally  in  the 
ratio  m  :  I,  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  envelope ;  and,  in  the  hypocycloid, 
externally  in  the  same  ratio. 

13.  Show  also  that  the  given  circle  is  circumscribed  to,  or  inscribed  in,  the 
envelope,  according  as  it  is  an  epicycloid  or  hypocycloid. 

14.  Prove,  from  equation  (14),  that  the  intrinsic  equation  of  an  epicycloid  is 

4*  {a  +  b)    .       a<l> 

8  as i i  Sin 


a  +  lb* 

where  s  is  measured  from  the  vertex  of  the  curve. 

15.  Hence  the  equation  a  =  /  sin  n<f>  represents  an  epicycloid  or  a  hypo- 
cycloid, according  as  n  is  less  or  greater  than  unity. 
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16.  In  an  epitrochoid,  if  tlie  distance,  d,  of  the  moying  point  from  the  centre 
of  the  rolling  circle  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  circles, 
prove  that  the  polar  equation  of  the  locus  becomes 


r  =  2  (a  +  h)  cos 


aB 


n 


a  +  2b' 
Hence  show  that  the  curre 

r  =  a  sin  mO 


is  an  epitrochoid  when  «n  <  i,  and  a  hypotrochoid  when  m  >  i. 

This  class  of  curves  was  elaborately  treated  of  by  the  Abb6  Grandi  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1723.  He  gave  them  the  name  of  **  Rhodonese," 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  petals  of  roses.  See  also  Gregory's  Examples 
on  the  Differential  and  Integral  CaleultM,  p.  183. 

For  illustrations  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  form  of  these  curves,  as  well  as 
of  epitrochoids  and  hypotrochoids  in  general,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  admi- 
rable figures  in  Mr.  rroctor*s  Geometry  of  Oydoids, 

287.  Centre  of  Curvature  of  an  Epitrochoid  or 
Hypotrochoid.— The  position  of  the  cenlre  of  curvature  for 
any  point  of  an  epitrochoid  can  be  easily- 
found  from  geometrical  considerations.  For, 
let  Ci  and  C2  be  the  centres  of  the  rolling 
and  the  fixed  circles,  P2  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature of  the  roulette  described  by  Pi ;  and, 
as  before,  let  d  and  0%  be  two  points  on  the 
circles,  infinitely  near  to  0,  such  that  OOi 
=  OO2.  Now,  suppose  the  circle  to  roll  until 
Oi  and  O2  coincide;  then  the  lines  dOi  ^a 
and  C2O2  will  lie  in  directum^  as  also  the 
lines  PiOi  and  P2O2  (since  P2  is  the  point  Pig.  61. 

of  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normals  to 
the  roulette). 

Hence       i  OCid  +  L  OC2O2  =  L  OPid  +  L  OP^O^, 

since  each  of  these  sums  represents  the  angle  through  which 
the  circle  has  turned. 


Again,  let    L  C.OPi  =  0,     OOi  =  OO2  =  da ; 


then 


z  OdOi  = 


ds 
OCi' 


L  OC2O2  = 


ds 

oc: 


L  0P,0, 


ds  cos  0         ^p  ^      ds  0080 
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oonsequently  we  have 

I  I 


OCi     0C^ 
Or,  if  OPi  =  n,     OP2  =  r„ 


(21) 


II  /i      i\ 

-  +  T  =  cos  0    —  +  -    . 

ah  ^\n     u 


From  this,  equation  r%^  and  consequently  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  roulette,  can  be  obtained  for  any  position  of  the 
generating  point  Pi. 

If  we  suppose  Pi  to  be  on  the  circumference  of  the  rolling 

Q'p 

circle,  we  get  cos  ^  =  "TiTT  5  "^tence  it  follows  that 

2(/Gi 

OT^  =  — ^  OPi, 

fl  +  26 

which  agrees  with  the  result  arrived  at  in  Art.  279. 

288.  Centre  of  Curratnre  of  any  Roulette. — The 

preceding  formula  can  be  readily  extended  to  any  roulette :  for 
if  C\  and  G%  be  respectively  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
rolling  and  fixed  curves^  corresponding  to  the  point  of  contact  0, 
we  may  regard  OOi  and  OO2  as  elementary  arcs  of  the  circles 
of  curvature,  and  the  preceding  demonstration  will  still 
hold. 

Hence,  denoting  the  radii  of  curvature  OCi  and  OC^  by 
pi  and  />2,  we  shall  have 

—  +  —  =  cos^f-  ^-  - V  (22) 

Pi     pa  Vn     v 

It  can  be  easily  seen,  without  drawing  a  separate  figure, 
that  we  must  change  the  sign  of  p2  in  this  formula  when  the 
centres  of  curvature  lie  at  the  same  side  of  0. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Pi  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
roulette  described  by  the  point  P2,  if  the  lower  curve  be  sup- 
posed to  roll  on  the  upper  regarded  as  fixed. 

289.  Oeometrical  Construction*  for  the  Centre  of 

♦  This  beautiful  construction,  and  also  the  formula  (22)  on  which  it  is  based, 
were  given  by  M.  Savary,  in  his  Zegont  dea  Maehinea  d  VEcole  Folytechnique, 
See  also  Leroy's  Oiomdtrie  Deaeriptive,  Quatrilme  Edition,  p.  347. 
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Curvature  of  a  Roulette. — The  formula  {22)  leads  to 
a  simple  and  elegant  construction  for  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture Pa. 

We  commence  with  the  case  when  the  base  is  a  right 
line,   as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

Join  Pi  to  (7i,  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  the  rolling  curve,  and  draw 
ON  perpendicular  to  OPi,  meeting 
PiCi  in  If;  through  If  draw  IfM  a 
parallel  to  OCi,  and  the  point  P2  in 
which  it  meets  OFi  is  the  centre  of 
curvature  required. 

For,    equation  {22)  becomes   in 
this  case 

I  /    I  I 


Fig.  62. 


OCi 


cos^ 


OP,  "  OPz) 


whence  we  get 
P1P2 


NPi 


0F,.0P2     OCiBiaCiOIf     NCisinCiIfO     NC,.OPx' 

••    OP2     IfC,' 

and,  accordingly,  the  line  IfP2  is  parallel  to  OOi.       Q.  E.  D. 

The  construction  in  the  general  case  is  as  follows : — 

Determine  the  point  If  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  join  it  to  Ca,  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  the  fixed  curve,  then  the  point  of 
intersection  of  NC2  and  Pi  0  is  the  required 
centre  of  curvature. 

This  is  readily  established  ;  for,  from 
the  equation  ^^ 

CiCt  COS  ^  Pi  Pa 

we  get        ^^^   ^^^  -  ^p^   Qp^ ; 

CiC,     OPj         OCiCQBij, 


k 


OC^  'F,P, 


OP, 

2  A 


Kg.  63. 
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But,  as  before, 

OCi  cos  0  = 


henoe 


CiN.OP,     ,   PC,  cos »     jypi 


Consequently,  by  the  well-known  property  of  a  transversal 
cutting  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  points  Cs,  P%j  and  N  are 
in  directum. 

The  modification  in  the  construction  when  the  rolling 
curve  is  a  right  line  can  be  readily  supplied  by  the  student. 

290.  Circle  of  Inflexions. — The  following  geometrical 
construction  is  in  many  cases  more  Cj 

useful  than  the  preceding. 

On  the  line  OCi  take  ODi  such 
that 


I  I 

+ 


OD,     OCi     Oft' 

and  on  ODi  as  diameter  describe  a 
circle.  Let  Ei  be  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  OPiy  then  we  have 

OE, 
and  formula  {22)  becomes 


OPi     OP2     OACOS0     OH,' 


(23) 


Hence,  if  the  tracing  point  Pi  lie  on  the  circle*  OJEiDiy 


*  This  theorem  is  due  to  La  Hire,  who  showed  that  the  element  of  the 
roulette  traced  hy  any  point  is  convex  or  concave  with  respect  to  the  point  of 
contact,  Of  according  as  the  tracing  point  is  inside  or  outside  this  circle.    (See 
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the  corresponding  value  of  OP2  is  infinite,  and  consequently 
Pi  is  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  roulette. 

In  consequence  of  this  property,  the  circle  in  question  is 
called  the  circle  of  inflexions,  as  each  point  on  it  is  a  point  of 
inflexion  on  the  roulette  which  it  describes. 

Again,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  lines  Pi  P2,  PiO  and  Pi  JEi 
are  in  continued  projjortion ;  as  also  CiCzf  CiOy  and  (7iA. 
For,  from  {2^)  we  have 

P1P2  I 


OPi .  OPa       0^1* 

Hence  PiPa  :P,0--OP^\  OJEi; 

.'.  P1P2 : PiO  =  PiPa -OP:,: PiO' OJE,  =  PiO : P,Ei.     (24) 
In  the  same  manner  it  can  be  shown  that 

C1C2 :  CO  =  CO :  CD,.  (25) 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  base  is  a  right  line,  the 
circle  of  inflexions  becomes  the  circle  described  on  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  rolling  curve  as  diameter. 

Again,  if  we  take  OA  =  0-Di,  we  shall  have,  by  describing 
a  circle  on  OD2  as  diameter, 

and  also  P2P1 :  P2O  =  P2O :  P2-Ba.  (26) 

The  importance  of  these  results  will  be  shown  further  on. 

291.  finvelope  of  a  Carried  Curve. — We  shall  next 
consider  the  envelope  of  a  curve  invariably  connected  toith  the 
rolling  curve,  and  carried  with  it  in  its  motion. 

Since  the  moving  curve  touches  its  envelope  in  each  of  its 


Meiuoires  de  V Academie  dea  Sciences,  1706.)  It  is  strange  that  this  remarkable 
result  remained  almost  unnoticed  until  recent  years,  when  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  key  to  the  theory  of  curvature  for  roulettes,  as  well  as  for  the 
envelopes  of  anv  carried  curves.  How  little  it  is  even  as  yet  appreciated  in 
this  country  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  studies  the  most  recent  produc- 
tions on  roulettes,  even  by  distinguished  British  Mathematicians. 

2  A  2 
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positions,  the  path  of  its  point  of  contact  at  any  instant  must 
06  tangential  to  the  envelope;  hence  the  normal  at  their 
common  point  must  pass  through  0,  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  fixed  and  rolling  curves. 

In  the  particular  case  in  which  the  carried  curve  is  a 
right  line,  its  point  of  contact  with 
its  envelope  is  found  by  dropping  a 
perpendicular  on  it  from  the  point  of 
contact  0. 

For  example,  suppose  a  circle  to 
roll  on  any  curve :  to  find  the  envelop^ 
of  any  diameter  FQ : — 

From  0  draw  ON  perpendicular 
to  PQy  then  iV,  by  the  preceding,  is  -pig.  6<. 

a  point  on  the  envelope. 

On  00  describe  a  semicircle ;  it  will  pass  through  JV, 
and,  as  in  Art.  286,  the  arc  OiV=  arc  OP  =  0-4,  if  A  be 
the  point  in  which  P  was  originally  in  contact  with  the 
fixed  curve.  Consequently,  the  envelope  in  question  is  the 
roulette  traced  by  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
of  half  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle,  having  the  fixed  curve 
AO  for  its  base. 

For  instance,  if  a  circle  roll  on  a  right  line,  the  envelope  of 
any  diameter  is  a  cycloid,  the  radius  of  whose  generating  circle 
is  half  that  of  the  rolling  circle. 

Again,  if  a  circle  roll  on  another,  the  envelope  of  any 
diameter  of  the  rolling  circle  is  an  epicycloid,  or  a  hypocycloid. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  if  two  earned  right  lines  be 
parallel,  their  envelopes  will  be  parallel  curves.  For  ex- 
ample, the  envelope  of  any  right  line,  carried  by  a  circle 
which  rolls  on  a  right  line,  is  a  parallel  to  a  cycloid,  i,e,  the 
involute  of  a  cycloid. 

These  results  admit  of  being  stated  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  as  follows : 

If  one  point,  ^,  in  a  plane  area  move  uniformly  along  a 
right  line,  while  the  area  turns  uniformly  in  its  own  plane, 
then  the  envelope  of  any  carried  right  line  is  an  involute  to  a 
cycloid.     If  the  carried  line  passes  through  the  moving  point 

*  Tho  theorems  of  this  Article  are,  I  believe,  due  to  Chasles  :  tee  his  Sistoire 
tU  La  OSometriiy  p.  69. 
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A,  its  envelope  is  a  cycloid.  Again,  if  the  point  A  move 
uniformly  on  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle,  while  the 
area  revolves  uniformly,  the  envelope  of  any  carried  right 
line  is  an  involute  to  either  an  epi-  or  hypo-cycloid.  If  the 
carried  right  line  passes  through  A,  its  envelope  is  either  an 
epi-  or  hypo-cycloid. 

292.  Centre  of  Curvature  of  the  dnvelope  of  a 
Carried  Curve. — Let  aibi  represent  a 
portion  of  the  carried  curve,  to  which  Dm 
is  normal  at  the  point  m ;  then,  by  the 
preceding,  m  is  the  point  of  contact  of  aibi 
with  its  envelope. 

Now,  suppose  a2b2  to  represent  a  por- 
tion of  the  envelope,  and  let  Pi  be  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  aibi,  for  the  point  w, 
and  P2  the  corresponcHng  centre  of  cur- 
vature of  a2b2» 

As  before,  take  Oi  and  O2  such  that 
OOi  =  OO2,  and  join  Fid  and  P2O2. 
Again,  suppose  the  curve  to  roll  until  p 
Oi  and  O2  coincide;  then  the  lines  PiOi 
and  P2O2  will  come  tn  directum^  as  also 
the  lines  dCi  and  dCz ;  and,  as  in  Art. 
288,  we  shall  have 

z(7i  +  ^aa  =  ^Pi  +  zP,; 


Fig.  66. 


and  consequently 


oc.^ocr'^'^\^.'"5F)' 


(27) 


From  this  equation  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  enve- 
lope, for  any  position,  can  be  found.  Moreover,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  geometrical  constructions  of  Arts.  289,  290,  equally 
apply  in  this  case.  It  may  be  remarked  that  these  construc- 
tions hold  in  all  cases,  whatever  be  the  directions  of  curvature 
of  the  curves. 

The  case  where  the  moving  curve  Oi^i  is  a  right  line  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice. 
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In  this  case  the  normal  Om  is  perpendicular  to  the  moving 
line ;  and,  since  the  point  Pi  is  infinitely 
distant,  we  have 


OOS0  I  I  I 

UK  ^  OCi"^  OC^^ '01)2 


(Art.  290); 


Fig.  67. 


whence,  P2  is  situated  on  the  lower  circle  of 
inflexions.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  dif- 
ferent centres  of  curvature  of  the  curves  en- 
velqped  hy  all  carried  right  lineSy  at  any 
instant  J  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  right  line  OM  to  roll  on  a 
fixed  circle,  whose  centre  is  C2,  to 
find  the  envelope  of  any  carried  right 
line,  LM. 

In  this  case  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature, P2,  of  the  envelope  of  LMy 
lies,  by  the  preceding,  on  the  circle 
described  on  OC  as  diameter;  and, 
accordingly,  CP2  is  perpendicular 
to  the  normal  P1P2. 

Hence,  since  L  OLPi  remains 
constant  during  the  motion,  the  line 
CP2  is  of  constant  length;  and,  if 
we  describe  a  circle  with  C  as  centre, 
and  CP2  as  radius,  the  envelope  of 
the  moving  line  LM  will,  in  all  positions,  be  an  involute  of  a 
circle.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  any  other  moving 
right  line. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  statement  of  one  or  two  other 
important  particular  cases  of  the  general  principle  of  this 
Article. 

(i).  If  the  envelope  ^262  of  the  moving  curve  aibi  be  a  right 
line,  the  centre  of  curvature  Pi  lies  on  the  corresponding  circle  of 
inflexions, 

(2).  If  the  moving  right  line  always  passes  through  a  fixed 
point,  that  point  lies  on  the  circle  OD2E2. 

292  (a),  dxpression  for  Radius  of  Curvature  of 
Envelope  of  a  Right  I^ine. — The  following  expression 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  envelope  of  a  moving  right 


Fig.  68. 


P  =  PH-^.  (^8) 
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line  is  sometimes  useful.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  the  moving  line,  in  any  position,  from  a  fixed  point  in  the 
plane,  and  w  the  angle  that  this  perpendicular  makes  with  a 
fixed  line  in  the  plane,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
envelope  at  the  point  of  contact ;  then,  by  Art.  206,  we  have 

d> 

Whenever  the  conditions  of  the  problem  givejo  in  terms  of 
CO  (the  angle  through  which  the  figure  has  turned),  the  value 
of  p  can  be  found  from  this  equation.  For  example,  the  re- 
sult established  in  last  Article  {see  Fig.  68)  can  be  easily 
deduced  from  (2  8) .     This  is  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student. 

293.  On  the  motion  of  a  Plane  Figure  In  Its  Plane. 
— We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  general 
method,  due  to  Chasles,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  roulettes,  as  also  in  the  general  investi- 
gation of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  following  theorem : — 

TFTien  an  invariable  plane  figure  moves  in  its  plane,  it  can 
be  brought  from  any  one  position  to  any  other  by  a  single  rotation 
round  a  fixed  point  in  its  plane. 

For,  let  A  and  B  be  two  points  of  the  figure  in  its  first 
position,  and  -4i,  Bi  their  new 
positions  after  a  displacement. 
Join  AAi  and  BBiy  and  sup- 
pose the  perpendiculars  drawn 
at  the  middle  points  of  AAi 
and  BBi  to  intersect  at  0; 
then  we  have  AO  =  AiOy  and 
BO  =  BiO.  Also,  since  the 
triangles  AOB  and  AiOBi 
have    their    sides    respectively  ^^'  ^* 

equal,  we  have  lAOB  =  lA^OBi  ;  .'.  Z  AOAx  =  lBOBi. 

Accordingly,  AB  will  be  brought  to  the  position  AiBx  by 
a  rotation  through  the  angle  AOAi  round  0.  Consequently, 
any  point  (7  in  the  plane,  which  is  rigidly  connected  with -4^, 
will  be  brought  from  its  original  to  its  new  position,  Ci,  by 
the  same  rotation. 

This  latter  result  can  also  be  proved  otherwise  thus : — Join 
OC  and  OCi ;  then  the  triangles  OAC  and  OAyCi  are  equal, 
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because  OA  =  0-4i,  AC  =  AyCi,  and  the  angle  OAC^  being 
the  difference  between  OAB  and  JBACy  is  equal  to  OAidy 
the  dijBference  between  OAiBi  and  BxAid  ;  therefore  OC 
«  OCi,  and  lAOC -^  L  AiOCi ;  and  hence  L  AOAi  =  z  COCi. 
Consequently  the  point  C  is  brought  to  Ci  by  a  rotation 
round  0  through  the  same  angle  A  OAi.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  any  other  point  invariably  connected  with  A  and  £, 

The  preceding  construction  re- 
quires modification  when  the  lines 
AAi  and  BBi  are  parallel.  In  this 
case  the  point,  0,  of  intersection  of  the 
lines  jB-4'and  BiAi  is  easily  seen  to  be 
the  point  of  instantaneous  rotation. 

For,  since  AB  =  AiBi^  and  AAi^  p-    ^^ 

BBiy  are  parallel,  we  have  OA  =  OAi, 

and  OB  =  OBi.  Hence,  the  figure  will  be  brought  from  its 
old  to  its  new  position  by  a  rotation  around  0  through  the 
angle  AOAi. 

Next,  let  AAiy  and  BBi  be  both  equal  and  parallel.  In 
this  case  the  point  0  is  at  an  infinite  distance ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  each  point  in  the  plane  moves  through  the  same 
distance,  equal  and  parallel  to  AAi ;  and  the  motion  is  one  of 
simple  translation^  without  any  rotation. 

In  general  if  we  suppose  the  two  positions  of  the  moving 
figure  to  be  indefinitely  near  each  other,  then  the  line  AAi^ 
joining  two  infinitely  near  positions  of  the  same  point  of  the 
figure,  becomes  an  element  of  the  curve  described  by  that  point, 
and  the  line  OA  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  normal  to  the  curve. 
Hence,  the  normals  to  the  paths  described  by  all  the  points  of  the 
moving  figure  pass  through  0,  which  point  is  called  the  instan^ 
taneous  centre  of  rotation. 

The  position  of  0  is  determined  whenever  the  directions  of 
motion  of  any  two  points  of  the  moving  figure  are  known;  for  it 
is  the  intersection  of  the  normals  to  the  curves  described  by 
those  points. 

This  furnishes  a  geometrical  method  of  drawing  tangents 
to  many  curves,  as  was  observed  by  Ohasles.* 

*  This  method  is  given  by  Ghasles  as  a  generalization  of  the  method  of  Des- 
cartes (Art.  273,  note).  It  is  itself  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  principle 
concerning  homologous  figures.  See  Ghasles,  Histoire  de  la  Geometrie,  pp.  54S-9  : 
tilBO  Bulletin  Uhiversel  des  Sciences,  1830. 
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The  following  case  is  deserving  of  special  consideration : — 
A  right  line  always  passes  through  a  fixed 
point,  while  one  of  its  points  moves  along  a 
fixed  line  :  to  find  the  instantaneous  centre  of 
rotation.    Let  A  be  the  fixed  point,  and  AB 
any  position   of  the  moving  line,   and  take 
B^A^  =  BA  ;  then  the  centre  of  rotation,  0,  is 
found  as  before,  and  is  such  that  OA  =  0A\ 
and  OB  =  OB^.    Accordingly,  in  the  limit  the 
centre  of  instantaneous  rotation  is  the  inter-         p- 
section  of  BO  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fixed 
line,  and  AO  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  moving  line  at  the 
fixed  point. 

In  general,  if  ABhe  any  moving  curve,  and  LMvltlj  fixed 
curve,  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section  of  the  normals  to  the  fixed  and  to  the  moving  curvesyfor 
any  position. 

Also  the  normal  to  the  curve  described  by  any  point  in- 
variably connected  with  AB  is  obtained  by  joining  the  point 
to  0,  the  instantaneous  centre. 

More  generally,  if  a  moving  curve  always  touches  a  fixed 
curve  -4,  while  one  point  on  the  moving  curve  moves  along  a 
second  fixed  curve  By  the  instantaneous  centre  is  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  normals  to  A  and  B  at  the  corresponding 
points;  and  the  line  joining  this  centre  to  any  describing 
point  is  normal  to  the  path  which  it  describes. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  method  of  drawing  tangents  by 
applying  it  to  the  conchoid  and  the  lima9on. 

294.  Application  to  Curves. — In  the  Conchoid  (Fig.  49, 
po-g©  332),  regarding  AP  as  a  moving  right  line,  the 
mstantaneous  centre  0  is  the  point  of  intersection  oi  AO 
drawn  perpendicular  to  -4P,  vnth  RO  dravni  perpendicular  to 
LM\  and  consequently,  OP  and  OPi  are  the  normals  at  P 
and  Pi,  respectively. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  normal  to  the  Lima9on  (Fig.  48, 
page  33 1 )  at  any  point  P  is  got  by  dravnng  OQ  perpendicular 
to  OP  to  meet  the  circle  in  Q,  and  joining  PQ. 
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EXAHPLKS. 

1.  If  the  radius  vector,  OP,  drawn  from  the  orijfin  to  any  point  P  on  a  curve, 
be  produced  to  Pi,  until  PPi  be  a  constant  length  ;  prove  that  the  normal  at  Pi 
to  the  locus  of  Pi,  the  normal  at  P  to  the  original  curve,  and  the  perpendicular 
at  the  origin  to  the  line  OP,  all  pass  through  the  same  point. 

2.  If  a  constant  length  measured  from  the  curve  be  taken  on  the  normals 
along  a  given  curve,  prove  that  these  lines  are  also  normals  to  the  new  curve 
which  is  the  locus  of  their  extremities. 

3.  An  angle  of  constant  magnitude  moves  in  such  a  manner  that  its  sideB 
constantly  touch  a  given  plane  curve ;  prove  that  the  normal  to  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  its  vertex,  P,  is  got  by  joining  P  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  passing 
through  P  and  the  points  in  which  the  sides  of  the  moveable  angle  touch  the 
given  curve. 

4.  If  on  the  tangent  at  each  point  on  a  curve  a  constant  length  measured 
from  the  point  of  contact  be  taken,  prove  that  the  normal  to  the  locus  of  the 
points  so  found  passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  proposed  curve. 

5.  In  general,  if  through  each  point  of  a  curve  a  line  of  given  length  be 
drawn  making  a  constant  angle  with  the  normal,  the  normal  to  the  curve  locus 
of  the  extremities  of  this  line  passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  pro- 
posed. 

295.  Motion  of  any  Plane  Figure  reduced  to 
Roulettes. — ^Again,  the  most  general  motion  of  any  figure 
in  its  plane  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  number  of 
infinitely  small  rotations  about  the  different  instantaneous 
centres  taken  in  succession. 

Let  0,  (/,  (y\  (y'\  &c.,  represent  the  successive  centres  of 
rotation,  and  consider  the  instant  when  /  *'T 

the  figure  turns  through  the  angle  OiOO  q  /'''     ^ 

round  the  point  0.     This  rotation  will  q  J^-'''  t, 

bring  a  certain  point  d  of  the  figure  to        ^x^^^... 
coincide  with  the  next  centre  C.  The  next    ""^T^         ^^ 
rotation  takes  place  around  (/;  and  suppose        ^^''^'''«.  t 
the  point  O2  brought  to  coincide  with  the  o  \n 

centre  of  rotation  0".  In  like  manner,  by  oH'/ T' 

a  third  rotation  the  point  O3  is  brought  to  V'\^ 

coincide  with  0"',  and  so  on.     By  this  ^  \    „ 

means  the  motion  of  the  moveable  figure  p. 

is  equivalent  to  the  rolling  of  the  polygon 
OO1O2O3  .  .  .  invariably  connected  with  the  figure,  on  the 
polygon  0(ya'0"\.  .  .  fixed  in  the  plane.    In  the  limit,  the 
polygons  change  into  curves,  of  which  one  rolls,   without 
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sliding,  on  the  other ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that  the  general 
movement  of  any  plane  figure  in  its  own  plane  is  equivalent  to  the 
rolling  of  one  curve  on  another  fixed  curve. 

These  curves  are  called  by  Eeuleaux*  the  "  centrodes"  of 
the  moving  figures. 

For  example,  suppose  two  points  A  and  B  of  the  moving 
figure  to  slide  along  two  fixed  right 
lines  CX  and  CY\  then  the  instan- 
taneous centiQ  0  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section oi  AO  and  £0,  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  fixed  lines.  Moreover, 
as  A£  is  a  constant  length,  and  the 
angle  ACS  is  fixed,  the  length  CO  is 
constant ;  consequently  the  locus  of 
the  instantaneous  centre  is  the  circle 
described  with  C  as  centre,  and  CO  as  ^^'  ^^' 

radius.  Again,  if  we  describe  a  circle  round  C^OA^  this 
circle  is  invariably  connected  with  the  line  AB,  and  moves 
with  it.  Hence  the  motion  of  any  figure  invariably  connected 
with  AB  is  equivalent  to  the  rolling  of  a  circle  inside  another 
of  double  its  radius  {see  Art.  285). 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  angle  XCY  to  move  so  that  its 
legs  pass  through  the  fixed  points  A  and  By  respectively ;  then 
the  instantaneous  centre  0  is  determined  as  before.  More- 
over, the  circle  BCA  becomes  a,  fixed  circle,  along  which  the 
instantaneous  centre  0  moves.  Also,  since  CO  is  of  constant 
length,  the  outer  circle  becomes  in  this  case  the  rolling  curve. 
Hence  the  motion  of  any  figure  invariably  connected  with  the 
moving  lines  CX  and  CY  is  equivalent  to  the  rolling  of  the 
outer  circle  on  the  inner  (compare  Art.  286). 

295  (a).  Epicyclics. — As  a  further  example,  suppose  one 
point  in  a  plane  area  to  move  uniformly  along  the  circum- 
lerence  of  a  fixed  circle,  whUe  the  area  revolves  with  a  uniform 
angular  motion  around  the  point,  to  find  the  position  of  the 
**centrode8." 

The  directions  of  motion  are  indicated  by  the  arrow 
heads.    Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  fixed  circle,  P  the  position 


•  See   Kennedy's   translation  of    Reuleaux's    Kinematics  of  Machinery, 
pp.  65f  &c. 
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of  the  moving  point  at  any  instant,  Q  a  point  in  the  moving 

figure  Buch  that  CP  =  PQ. 

Now,  to  find  the  position  of 

the  instantaneous   centre    of 

rotations  it  is    necessary  to 

get  the  direction  of  motion  of 

the  point  Q. 

Let  Pi  represent  a  con- 
secutive position  of  P,  then 
the  simultaneous  position  of  Q 
is  got  by  first  supposing  it  to 
move  through  the  infinitely 
small  length  QP,  equal  and 
parallel  to  PPi,  and  then  to 
turn  round  Pi,  through  the 
angle  PPiQi,  which  the  area 
turns  through  while  P  moves 
to  Pi.     Moreover,  by  hypo- 


Fig.  74. 


thesis,  the  angles  PCP|  and  RPiQi  are  in  a  constant  ratio : 
if  this  ratio  be  denoted  by  w,  we  have  (since  PQ  =  PC) 

RQi  =  mPPi  =  mQR. 

Join  Q  and  Qi,  then  QQi  represents  the  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  Q.  Hence  the  right  line  QO,  drawn  perpendicular 
to  QQi,  intersects  OP  in  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation. 

Again,  since  the  directions  of  PO,  PQ^  and  QO  are,  re- 
spectively, perpendicular  to  QP,  PQi,  and  QQi,  the  triangles 
QPO  and  QiPQ  are  similar; 

.-.  PQ  =  mPO,  i.e.  CP  =  mPO. 

Accordingly,  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  is  got 
by  cutting  off 

PO  =  — .  (29) 

Hence,  if  we  describe  two  circles,  one  with  centre  C  and 
radius  (70,  the  other  with  centre  P  and  radius  PO;  these 
circles  are  the  required  centrodes;  and  the  motion  is  equivalent 
to  the  rolling  of  the  outer  circle  on  the  inner. 


EpicyclicB. 
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Accordingly,  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  outer 
circle  describes  an  epicycloid,  and  any  point  not  on  this  cir- 
cumference describes  an  epitrochoid.  When  the  angular 
motion  of  PQ  is  less  than  that  of  CP,  i.e.  when  m  <  i, 
the  point  0  lies  in  PC  produced.  Accordingly,  in  this 
case,  the  fixed  circle  lies  inside  the  rolling  circle;  and  the 
curves  traced  by  any  point  are  still  either  epitrochoids  or  epi- 
cycloids. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  supposed  that  the  angular 
rotations  take  place  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  suppose  them 
to  be  in  opposite  directions^  the  construction  has  to  be  modified, 
as  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

In  this  case,    the    angle  ^rSPfSi 

BPiQi  must  be  measured  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  PCPi ;  and,  proceeding  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  dfireo- 
tion  of  motion  of  Q  is  repre- 
sented by  QQ\\  accordingly, 
the  perpendicular  QO  will  in- 
tersect CP  produced,  and,  as 
before,  we  have 


P0  = 


PC 


m 


Fig.  75. 


Hence  the  motion  is  equi- 
valent to  the  rolling  of  a  circle 

of  radius  PC  on  the  inside  of  a  fixed  circle^  whose  radius  is 
CO,  Accordingly,  in  this  case,  the  path  described  by  any 
point  in  the  moving  area  not  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rollinff  circle  is  a  hypotroohoid. 

Also,  from  Art.  291,  it  is  plain  that  the  envelope  of  any 
right  line  which  passes  through  the  point  P  in  the  moving 
area  is  an  epicycloid  in  the  former  case,  and  a  hypocycloid 
in  the  latter. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  the  point  P,  instead  of  moving  in  a 
circle,  to  move  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  the  path  of  any 
point  in  the  moving  area  becomes  either  a  trochoid  or  a 
cycloid. 

Curves  traced  as  above,  that  is,  hy  a  point  which  moves 
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uniformly  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  moves 
uniformly  on  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle  in  the  same 
plane,  are  called  epict/ciics,  and  were  invented  by  Ptolemy 
(about  A.D.  140)  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  planetary 
motions.  In  this  system*  the  fixed  circle  is  called  the  deferent, 
and  that  in  which  the  tracing  point  moves  is  called  the 
epicycle.  The  motion  in  the  fixed  circle  may  be  supposed  in 
all  cases  to  take  place  in  the  same  direction  around  C,  that 
indicated  by  the  arrows  in  our  figures.  Such  motion  is  called 
direct.  The  case  for  which  the  motion  in  the  epicycle  is  direct 
is  exhibited  in  Fig.  74. 

Angular  motion  in  the  reverse  direction  is  called  retrO" 
grade.  This  case  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  75.  The  corresponding 
epicydics  are  called  by  Ptolemy  direct  and  retrograde  epicy- 
olics. 

The  preceding  investigation  shows  that  every  direct  epi- 
cyclic  is  an  epitrochoid,  and  every  retrograde  epicyclio  a 
hypotrochoid. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  distance  in  an  epicyclio 
from  the  centre  C  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  circles, 
and  the  least  to  their  difference.  Such  points  on  the  epicyclio 
are  called  apocentres  and  pericentres,  respectively. 

Again,  if  a  represent  the  radius  of  the  fixed  circle  or 
deferent,  and  /3  the  radius  of  the  revolving  circle  or  epicycle  ; 
then,  if  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes,  that  of  x 
passing  through  an  apocentre,  it  is  easily  seen  that  we  have 
for  a  direct  epicyclio 

a?  =  a  cos  0  +  j3  cos  mOy  \ 
y  =  a  sin  0  +  /3  sin  mQ,  ) 


*  The  importance  of  the  epicyclic  method  of  Ptolemy,  in  representing  ap- 
proximately the  planetary  paths  relative  to  the  earth  at  rest,  has  recently  been 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Mr.  Proctor,  to  whose  work  on  the  Geometry  of 
Cycloids  the  student  is  referred  for  fuller  information  on  the  subject. 

We  owe  also  to  Mr.  Proctor  the  remark  that  the  invention  of  cycloids,  epi- 
cycloids, and  epitrochoids,  is  properly  attributable  to  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient 
astronomers,  who,  in  their  treatment  of  epicyclics,  first  investigated  some  of 
the  properties  of  such  curves.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  if  Ptolemy  had 
any  idea  of  the  shape  of  an  epicyclic,  as  no  trace  of  such  is  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
of  his  great  work,  The  Almagest. 
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The  formuleB  for  a  retrograde  epioyclio  are  obtamed  by 
changing  the  sign  of  m  (compare  Art.  284). 

It  is  easily  seen  that  every  epicyclic  admits  of  a  twofold 
generation. 

For,  if  we  make  m,d  =  ^,  equation  (30)  may  be  written 

a?  =  p  cos  0  +  o  cos  — , 

y  =  j3Bin0  +  osin— , 

which  is  equivalent  to  an  interchange   of  the  radii  of  the 
deferent  circle  and  of  the  epicycle,  and  an  alteration  of  m 

into  — .    This  result  can  also  be  seen  immediately  geometri- 
cally. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  contains  Euler's  theorem 
(Art.  280)  under  it  as  a  particular  case. 

296.  Properties  of  the  €irele  of  Inflexions. — It 
should  be  especially  observed  that  the  results  established  in 
Art.  290,  relative  to  the  circle  of  inflexions,  hold  in  all  cases 
of  the  motion  of  a  figure  in  its  plane,  and  hence  we  infer 
that  the  distances  of  any  moving  point  from  the  centre  of  curva^ 
ture  of  its  path,  from  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation,  and 
from  the  circle  of  inflexions^  are  in  continued  proportion. 

Again,  from  Art.  292,  we  infer  that  if  a  moveable  curve 
slide  on  a  fixed  curve,  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  moving,  from  that  of  the  fixed  curve,  from  the  centre  of  in^ 
stantaneous  rotation,  and  from  the  circle  of  inflexions,  are  in 
continued  proportion. 

The  particular  cases  mentioned  in  these  Articles  obviously 
hold  also  in  this  case,  and  admit  of  similar  enunciations. 

These  principles  are  the  key  to  the  theory  of  the  curvature 
of  the  paths  of  points  carried  by  moving  curves,  as  also  to  the 
curvature  of  the  envelopes  of  carried  curves. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  statement  by  a  few  applications. 

297.  fixample  on  tlie  Construction  of  Circle  of 
Inflexions. — Suppose  ttco  curves  aj)i  and  Cidi,  invariably  con^ 
nected  unth  a  moving  plane  figure,  alivays  to  touch  two  fixed 
curves  0262  and  c^,  to  find  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  roulette 
described  by  any  point  Rx  of  the  moving  figure. 
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The  instantaneous  circle  of  inflexions  is  easily  constructed 
in  the  following  manner : — Let 
Pi  and  P2  be  the  centres  of  cur- 
vature for  the  point  of  contact 
m  for  the  curves  aj)i  and  ^263} 
respectively :  and  let  Qi,  Qj,  be 
the  corresponding  points  for 
the  curves  Cidi  and  c^di.     Take 

then,  by  Art.  290,  the  points        '  1^-76 

El  and  Fi  lie  on  the  circle  of 

inflexions.    Accordingly,  the  circle  which  passes  through  0, 

El  and  Pi,  is  the  circle  of  inflexions. 

Hence,  if  JBiO  meet  this  circle  in  G^i,  and  we  take 

JR1B2  =  -^^Ti  the  point  B2  (by  the  same  theorem)  is  the 

Miixi 

centre  of  curvature  of  the  roulette  described  by  iZi. 

In  the  same  case,  by  a  like  construction,  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature of  the  envelope  of  any  carried  curve  can  be  found. 

The  modifications  when  any  of  the  curves  aiJi,  0262,  &o., 
becomes  a  right  line,  or  reduces  to  a  single  point,  can  also  be 
readily  seen  by  aid  of  the  principles  already  established  for 
such  cases. 

298.  Theorem  of  BobllUer.* — If  two  sides  of  amoving 
triangle  always  touch  two  fixed  circles^  the  third  side  also  always 
touches  a  fixed  circle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  moving  triangle ;  the  side  A£  touching 
at  c  a  fixed  circle  whose  centre  is  7,  and  AC  touching  at  6  a 
circle  with  centre  /3.  Then  the  instantaneous  centre  0  is  the 
point  of  intersection  of  ft/3  and  cy. 

Again,  the  angle  (iOy,  being  the  supplement  of  the  con- 
stant angle  BAC,  is  given;  and  consequently  the  instanta- 
neous centre  0  always  lies  on  a  fixed  circle. 

*  Cours  de  giometrie  pour  les  ecolea  dea  arts  et  metiers.  See  also  Collignon, 
Traite  de  Mecaniqtie  CinSmattque,  p.  306. 

This  theorem  admits  of  a  simple  proof  by  elementary  geometry.  The  in- 
vestigation above  has  however  the  advantage  of  connecting  it  with  the  general 
theory  given  in  the  preceding  Articles,  as  well  as  of  leading  to  the  more  general 
theorem  stated  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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Fig.  77. 


AJbo  if  Oa  be  drawn  perpendionlar  to  the  third  side  BC, 
a  is  the  point  in  wHch  the  side 
touches  its  envelope  (Art,  291). 
Produce  aO  to  meet  the  circle 
in  a ;  and  einoe  the  angle  aO/3 
is  equal  to  the  angle  ACB,  it 
ie  constant ;  and  consequently 
the  point  a  is  a  fixed  point  on  the 
circle.  Again,  by  (4}  Art.  292, 
the  circle  ^Oy  paBses  through  ' 
the  centre  of  ourvature  of  the 
envelope  of  any  carried  right 
line;  and  accordingly  a  is  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  enve- 
lope of  BC;  but  a  has  already 
been  proved  to  be  a  fixed  point; 
consequently  BC  in  all  positions  touches  a  fixed  circle  whose 
centre  is  a.    (Compare  Art.  286.) 

This  result  can  be  readily  extended  to  the  case  where  the 
sides  AB  and  AC  slide  on  any  curves ;  for  we  can,  for  an  in- 
finitely small  motion,  substitute  for  the  curves  the  osculating 
circles  at  the  point*  b  and  e,  and  the  construction  for  the  point 
a  will  give  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  envelope  of  the 
third  side  BC. 

298  (a).  Analytical  Demonstration. — The  result  of  the 
preceding  Article  can  also  be  established  analytically,  as  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Ferrers,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  a,  b,  c  represent  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  moving 
triangle,  and  pi,  pt,  p,  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point 
on  the  sides  a,  b,  c,  respectively ;  then,  by  elementary 
geometry,  we  have 

api  +  bpi  +  qh  =  2  (area  of  triangle)  =  2A. 

Again,  if  p„  p„  p,  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  enve- 
lopes of  the  three  sides,  and  <u  the  angle  through  which  each 
of  the  perpendiculars  has  turned,  we  have  by  (28), 


api  +  bpa  +  Cp,  ' 


(3-) 


Hence,  if  two  of  the  radii  of  curvature  be  given  the  third 
,n  be  determined. 
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We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  conchoid  of  Nioomedes. 

299.  Centre  of  Curratore  for  a  Concboid. — Let  A 

be  the  pole,  and  LM  the  directrix  of  a  conchoid.     Construct 
the  instantaneous  centre  0,  as  before :  and  produce  AO  until 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  circle  circumscribing  AiOSi  is 
the  instantaneous  circle  of  inflexions :  for  the  instantaneous 
centre  0  always  lies  on  this  circle ;  also  Bi  lies  on  the  circle 
by  Art.  290,  since  it  moves 'along  a  right  line  :  again,  A  lies 
on  the  lower  circle  of  inflexions  of  same  Article,  and  conse- 
quently Ai  lies  on  the  circle  of  inflexions. 

Hence,  to  find  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  conchoid 

described  by  the  moving  point  Pi,  produce  PiO  to  meet  the 

circle  of  inflexions  in  P„  and  take 

P  0* 
PiP2  =  y^;  then,  by  {22),  P2  is 

the  centre  of  curvature  belonging  to 
the  point  Pi  on  the  conchoid. 

In  the  same  case,  the  centre  of 
curvature  ot  the  curve  described  by 
any  other  point  Qi,  which  is  inva- 
riably  connected  with  the  moving 
line,  can  be  found.  For,  if  we  Pj 
produce  QiO  to  meet  the  circle  of 
inflexions    in    JEj,  and    take    Q1Q2 

=  ^ ;  then,  by  the  same  theorem, 

Q2  is  the  centre  of  curvature  re-  Fig.  78. 

quired. 

A  similar  construction  holds  in  all  other  eases. 

300.  Sjikericbi  JUlouiettes. — The  method  of  reasoning 
adopted  respecting  the  motion  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  plane 
is  applicable  identically  to  the  motion  of  a  curve  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere,  and  leads  to  the  following  results,  amongst 
others : — 

(i).  A  spherical  curve  can  be  brought  from  any  one 
position  on  a  sphere  to  any  other  by  means  of  a  single 
rotation  around  a  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

(2).  The  elementary  motion  of  a  moveable  figure  on  a 
sphere  may  be  regarded  as  an    infinitely  small  rotation 
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around  a  certain  diameter  of  the  sphere.  This  diameter  is 
called  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  and  its  points  of 
intersection  with  the  sphere  are  called  the  poles  of  rotation. 

(3).  The  great  circles  drawn,  for  any  position,  from  the 
pole  to  each  of  the  points  of  the  moving  curve  are  normals  to 
the  curves  described  by  these  points. 

(4).  When  the  instantaneous  paths  of  any  two  points  are 
given,  the  instantaneous  poles  are  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  great  circles  drawn  normal  to  the  paths. 

(5).  The  continuous  movement  of  a  figure  on  a  sphere 
may  be  reduced  to  the  rolling  of  a  curve  fixed  relatively  to 
the  moving  figure  on  another  curve  fixed  on  the  sphere. 
By  aid  of  these  principles  the  properties  of  spherical  roulettes* 
can  be  discussed. 

301.  Motion  of  a  Rigid  Body  about  a  Fixed 
Point. — We  shall  next  consider  the  motion  of  any  rigid 
body  around  a  fixed  point.  Suppose  a  sphere  described 
having  its  centre  at  the  fixed  point ;  its  surface  will  intersect 
the  rigid  body  in  a  spherical  curve  -4,  which  will  be  carried 
with  the  body  during  its  motion.  The  elementary  motion  of 
this  curve,  by  the  preceding  Article,  is  an  infinitely  small 
rotation  around  a  diameter  of  the  sphere  ;  and  hence  the 
motion  of  the  solid  consists  in  a  rotation  around  an  instan- 
taneous axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point. 

Again,  the  continuous  motion  of  A  on  the  sphere  by  (5) 
(preceding  Article)  is  reducible  to  the  rolling  of  a  curve 
i,  connected  with  the  figure  -4,  on  a  curve  A,  traced  on  the 
sphere.  But  the  rolling  of  i  on  A  is  equivalent  to  the 
rolling  of  the  cone  with  vertex  0  standing  on  i,  on  the  cone 
with  the  same  vertex  standing  on  A.  Hence  the  most  general 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  having  a  fixed  point  is  equivalent  to 
the  roiling  of  a  conical  surface,  having  the  fixed  point  for  its 
summit,  and  appertaining  to  the  solid,  on  a  cone  fixed  in 
space,  having  the  same  veri:ex. 

These  results  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  rotation. 


*  On  the  Curvature  of  Spherical  Epicyoloids,  see  Besal ;  Journal  d$  liooU 
JPolpteehniquef  1858,  pp.  235,  &o. 
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1.  If  tlie  ndiiu  of  the  generating  circle  be  one-fourth  that  of  the  fixed, 
proTe  immediately  that  the  hjpocycloid  becomes  the  envelope  of  a  right  line  of 
constant  length  whose  extremities  move  on  two  rectangular  lines. 

2.  Prove  that  the  evolute  of  a  cardioid  is  another  cardioid  in  which  the 
radius  of  the  generating  circle  is  one-third  of  that  for  the  original  circle. 

3.  Prove  that  the  entire  length  of  the  cardioid  is  eight  times  the  diameter  of 
its  generating  circle. 

4.  Show  that  the  points  of  inflexion  in  the  trochoid  are  given  by  the 

d 
equation  cos  0  +  -  =  o ;  hence  find  when  they  are  real  and  when  imaginary. 

5.  One  leg  of  a  right  angle  passeft  through  a  fixed  point,  whilst  its  vertex 
slidM  along  a  given  curve ;  show  that  the  problem  of  finding  the  envelope  of 
the  other  leg  of  the  right  angle  is  reducible  to  the  investigation  of  a  locus. 

6.  Show  that  the  equation  of  the  pedal  of  an  epicycloid  with  respect  to  any 
origin  is  of  the  form 

r^{a-\-  ih)  cos 7  -  c  cos  (6  +  a). 

^  a  +  a* 

7.  In  figure  57,  Art.  281,  show  that  the  points  C,  P*  and  Q  are  in  directum, 

8.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  an  angle  of  p^iven  magnitude,  whose 
sides  touch  two  given  circles,  is  composed  of  two  lima9ons. 

9.  The  legs  of  a  given  angle  slide  on  two  given  circles :  show  that  the 
locus  of  any  carried  point  is  a  limacjon,  and  the  envelope  of  any  carried  right 
line  is  a  circle. 

10.  Find  the  equation  to  the  tangent  to  the  hypocycloid  when  the  radius  of 
the  fixed  circle  is  three  times  that  of  the  rolling. 

Ans,  a;  cos  ft>  +  y  sin  o>  =  ^  sin  3«. 

This  is  called  the  three-cusped  hypocycloid.     See  Ex.  5,  Art.  286. 

11.  Apply  the  method  of  envelopes  to  deduce  the  equation  of  the  three- 
cusped  hypocycloid. 

Substituting  for  sin  30)  its  value,  and  making  t  =  cot  o),  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  becomes 

in  which  <  is  an  arbitrary  parameter.  If  t  be  eliminated  between  this  and  ita 
derived  equation  taken  with  respect  to  ^  we  shall  get  for  the  equation  of  ths 
hypocycloid, 

(««  +  y«)'  +  18^  (««  +  y«)  +  a4*«2y  -  8iy»  =  27**. 
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12.  If  two  tangents  to  a  cycloid  intersect  at  a  constant  angle,  proye  that  the 
length  of  the  portion  which  they  intercept  on  the  tangent  at  the  yertex  of  the 
cycloid  is  constant. 

13.  If  two  tangents  to  a  hypocydoid  intersect  at  a  constant  angle,  proye 
that  the  arc  which  they  intercept  on  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  hypocycloid  is  of 
constant  length. 

14.  The  yertex  of  a  right  angle  moyes  along  a  right  line,  and  one  of  its  legs 
passes  through  a  fixed  point :  show  geometrically  that  the  other  leg  envelopes  a 
parabola,  haying  the  fixed  point  for  focus. 

15.  One  angle  of  a  given  triangle  moves  along  a  fixed  curve,  while  the 
opposite  side  passes  through  a  fixed  point :  find,  for  any  position,  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  ^e  envelope  of  either  of  the  other  sides,  and  also  that  of  the  curve 
described  by  any  carried  point. 

16.  If  a  right  line  move  in  any  manner  in  a  plane,  prove  that  the  locus  of 
the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  paths  of  the  different  points  on  the  line,  at  any 
instant,  is  a  conic. — (Eesal,  Journal  de  VEeoU  Folyteehnique^  1858,  p.  112). 

This,  as  well  as  the  following,  can  be  proved  without  difficulty  from  equa- 
tion (22),  p.  352. 

17.  When  a  conic  rolls  on  any  curve,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature 
of  the  elements  described  simultaneously  by  all  the  points  on  the  conic  is  a  new 
conic,  touching  the  other  at  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation. — (Mannheim, 
same  Journal^  p.  179.) 

18.  An  ellipse  rolls  on  a  right  line :  prove  that  p,  the  radius  of  curvature  of 

the  path  described  by  either  focus,  is  given  by  the  equation  -  = ;  where 

pat 

r  is  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  10  the  semi-axis 

major. — (Mannheim,  Ibid.) 

19.  The  extremities  of  aright  line  of  given  length  move  along  two  fixed 
right  lines :  give  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the 
envelope  in  any  position. 

20.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents  to  a  cycloid  which 
intersect  at  a  constant  angle  is  a  prolate  trochoid  (La  Hire,  M^m,  de  VAcad,  dee 
Sciences  f  1704). 

21.  More  generally,,  prove  that  the  corresponding  locus  for  an  epicycloid  is 
an  epitrocboid,  and  for  a  hypocycloid  is  a  hypotrochoid.  (Chasles,  SisU  de  la 
Oiom.j  p.  125). 

22.  If  a  variable  circle  touch  a  given  cycloid,  and  also  touch  the  tangent  at 
the  yertex,  the  locus  of  its  centre  is  a  cycloid.  (Professor  Casey,  FhU,  Trans,^ 
1877.) 

23.  Being  ^ven  three  fixed  tangents  to  a  variable  cycloid,  the  envelope  of 
the  tangent  at  its  vertex  is  a  parabola.     {Ibid.) 

24.  If  two  tangents  to  a  cycloid  cut  at  a  constant  angle,  the  locus  of  the 
centre  of  the  circle  described  about  the  triangle,  formed  by  the  two  tangents  and 
the  chord  of  contact,  is  a  right  line.    (Ibid.) 

25.  If  a  curve  (A)  be  such  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  each  point  is  n 
times  the  normal  intercepted  between  tbe  point  and  a  fixed  straight  line  (B) 
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then  wben  the  onire  roIlB  along  another  straight  line,  (B)  will  enyelopd  a  cnnre 
in  which  the  radius  of  cunrature  is  ft  +  i  times  the  normal. 

Thus,  when  ft  =  -  2,  {A)  is  a  parahola,  and  {B)  the  directrix ;  and  when 
the  parahola  rolls  along  a  straight  line,  its  directrix  enyelopes  a  catenary  (for 
which  ft  s  —  i),  to  which  the  straight  line  is  directrix. 

When  the  catenary  rolls  along  a  straight  line,  its  directrix  passes  through  a 
fixed  point,  for  which  »  s  o. 

When  the  point  moves  along  a  straight  line,  the  straight  line  which  it  car- 
ries with  it  enyelopes  a  circle  (»  =  i),  and  (B)  is  a  diameter. 

When  the  circle  rolls  along  a  straight  line,  its  diameter  enyelopes  a  cycloid 
(ft  s  2),  to  which  (B)  is  the  base.  Wlien  the  cycloid  rolls  along  a  straight  line 
its  base  enyelopes  a  curye  which  is  the  inyolute  of  the  four-cusped  hypocycloid, 
passing  through  two  cusps,  and  is  in  figure  like  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is 
twice  uie  minor.     (Professor  Wolstenholme.) 

The  fundamental  theorem  given  above  follows  immediately  from  equation 

(a?),  P-  357. 

26.  Prove  the  following  extension  of  Bobillier's  theorem  : — If  two  sides  of  a 
moving  triangle  always  touch  the  involutes  to  two  circles,  the  third  side  will 
always  touch  the  inyolute  to  a  circle. 

27.  Investigate  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  heavy  body  which  rests  on 
a  fixed  rough  surface. 

In  this  case  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  body  must  be  vertically  over  the  point  of  contact  of  the  body 
with  the  fixed  surface. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  the  body  to  receive  a  slight  displacement  by  rolling  on 
the  fixed  surface,  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable  or  unstable,  from  elementary 
mechanical  considerations,  according  as  the  new  position  of  G  is  higher  or 
lower  than  its  former  position,  «.  e,  according  as  G  is  situated  inside  or  outside 
thfi  circle  of  inflexions  (Art.  290). 

Hence,  if  pi  and  p%  be  the  radii  of  curvature  for  the  corresponding. fixed  and 
rolling  curv  3,  and  h  tlie  distance  of  G  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  surfaces, 

the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  accoi*ding  as  A  is  <  or  >  .   See  Walton*  s 

pi  +  p2 

FroblemSf  p.  190 ;  also,  for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  case  where  h  = 

Minchin's  Statics^  pp.  320-2,  2nd  Edition. 

28.  Apply  the  method  of  Art.  285  to  prove  the  following  construction  for 
the  axes  of  an  ellipse,  being  given  a  pair  of  its  conjugate  semi-diameters  OF,  OQ, 
in  magnitude  and  position.     From  P  draw  a  perpendicular  to  OQ^  and  on  it  take 

•  FD  —  FQ  ;  join  P  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  described  on  OD  as  diameter  by  a 
right  line,  and  let  it  cut  the  circumference  in  the  points  JE  and  F;  then  the  right 
lines  OS  and  OF  are  the  axes  of  ihe  ellipse,  in  position,  and  the  segments  FE 
and  PPare  the  lengths  of  its  semi-axes  (Mannlieim,  Nouv.  An,  de  Math.  iS^t. 
p.  188). 

29.  An  involute  to  a  circle  rolls  on  a  right  line  :  prove  that  its  centre  describes 
a  parabola. 

30.  A  cycloid  rolls  on  an  equal  cycloid,  corresponding  points  being  in  con- 
tact :  show  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  rolling  curve  at  the 
point  of  contact  is  a  trochoid,  whose  generating  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  either 
cycloid. 
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ON  THE   CARTESIAN   OVAL. 

302.  Equation  of  Cartesian  Oval. — In  this  Ohapter* 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  short  discussion  of  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  the  Cartesian  Oval,  treated  geometrically. 

We  commence  by  writing  the  equation  of  the  curve  in  its 
usual  form,  viz., 

where  n  and  r^  represent  the  distances  of  any  point  on  the 
curve  from  two  fixed  points,  or  foci,  F^  and  Ji,  while  jj,  and 
a  are  constants,  of  which  we  may  assume  that  fi  is  less  than 
unity.  "We  also  assume  that  a  is  greater  than  FiFzf  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fixed  points. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  curve  consists  of  two  ovals,  one 
lying  inside  the  other  ;  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
equation  n  +  /ir2  =  a,  and 
the  latter  to  n  -  fir2  =  a. 
Now,  with  Fi  as  centre, 
and  a  as  radius,  describe  a 
circle.  Through  F2  draw 
any  chord  LF,  join  FiD 
and  FiF;  then,  if  P  be 
the  point  in  which  FiD 
meets  the  inner  oval,  we 
have 

PD  =  a  -  n  =  )ura  = /uPPj. 

From    this    relation    the 
point  P  can    be   readily 


Fig.  79- 


found. 


♦  This  Chapter  is  taken,  with  slight  modifications,  from  a  Paper  published 
by  me  in  Hermathenay  No.  iv.,  p.  509. 
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Again,  let  Q  be  the  oorresponding  point  for  the  outer 
oval  n  -  fir,  =  a ;  and  we  have,  in  like  manner,  J5Q  =  fiF^Q ; 

consequently,  FtD  bisects  the  angle  PF^Q, 

Produce  QF2  and  PF^  to  intersect  F^E^  and  let  Pi  and  Qi 
be  the  points  of  intersection. 

Then,  since  the  triangles  PFJ)  and  P1F2E  are  equiangular, 
we  have  PiE  =  fiPiFi ;  and  consequently  the  point  Pi  lies  on 
the  inner  oval.  In  like  manner  it  is  plain  that  Qi  lies  on 
the  outer. 

Again,  by  an  elementary  theorem  in  geometry,  we  have 

P2P.  P2Q  ^PjD.DQ  +  FJ^\ 
.-.  (i  -^')F^P.F2Q  =  F,iy. 

Also,  by  similar  triangles,  we  get 

F^PiF^Pi^FiDiF^E; 

consequently 

(i  -  M*)  P2Q .  P^Pl  =  FJ) .  FJS  =  const.  (2) 

Therefore  the  rectangle  under  F2Q  and  P3P1  is  constant ;  a 
theorem  due  to  M.  Quetelet. 

303.  Construction  for  Third  Focus. — Next,  draw 
QF3,  making  iFiQFs  =  iFzFiPi ;  then,  since  the  points  Pi, 
Pi,  Q,  P3  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  we  get 

P1P2 .  P2P3  =  F2Q .  F2P,  =  const.  (3) 

Hence  the  point  F^  is  determined. 

We  proceed  to  show  that  P3  possesses  the  same  properties 
relative  to  the  curve  as  Pi  and  P2 ;  in  other  words,  that  P3  is 
a  third foms* 

For  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  write  the  equation  of 
the  curve  in  the  form 

mri  ±  lr2  =  wcs,  (4) 

in  which  Cz  represents  Pi-Fi,  and  /,  m,  n  are  constants. 
It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  case  we  have  n>7n>  L 


•  This  fundamental  property  of  the  curve  was  discovered  by  Chasles.     See 
Histoirede  la  Geomitrie^  note  xxi.,  p.  352. 
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Now,  since  L  F.FzQ  =  LF1P1F2  =  z.  F.PF^,  the  triangles 
FiPFi  and  FiF^Q  are  equiangular ;  but,  by  (4),  we  have 

mF,P  +  IF^P  =  nF^F^ ; 
accordingly  we  have 

mFiF^  +  IF^Q  =  wJFlQ, 

or  nFiQ  -  /i?iQ  =  w-Fii^s ; 

i.e.  denoting  the  distance  from  Fz  by  r^  and  F^F^  by  (?», 

«r,  -  Irz  =  »i(?2. 

This  shows  that  the  distances  of  any  point  on  the  outer  oval 
from  -Fi  and  Fz  are  connected  by  an  equation  similar  in  form 
to  (4) ;  and,  consequently,  jR  is  a  third  focus  of  the  curve. 

304.  Equations  of  CurTe,  relative  to  each  pair  of 
Foci. — In  like  manner,  since  the  triangles  F1QF2  and  F^FzP 
are  equiangular,  the  equation 

mF^Q  "  IF2Q  =  nF^F^ 
gives 

mF.Fz  -  IFzP  =  nF,P. 

Hence,  for  the  inner  oval,  we  have 

nri  +  Irz  =  ^w(?j. 

This,  combined  with  the  preceding  result,  shows  that  the  con- 
jugate ovals  of  a  Cartesian,  referred  to  its  two  extreme  foci, 
are  represented  by  the  equation 

nri  ±  Irz  =  ^Cz.  (5) 

In  like  manner,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  conjugate  ovals  re- 
ferred to  the  foci  Fi  and  Fz  are  comprised  under  the  equation 

nra  -  mrz  =  ±  ^1,  (6) 

where 

Ci  =  F,Fz. 

305.  Relation  between  tlie  Constants. — The  equa- 
tion connecting  the  constants  /,  ;w,  n  in  a  Cartesian,  which 
has  three  points  F,,  Fz,  Fz  for  its  foci,  can  be  readily  found. 
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For,  if  we  substitute  in  (3),  Cs  for  ^i^s,  &o.,  the  equation 
is  easily  reduoed  to  the  form 

Pci  +  n*Cz  =  m*(kf 
or  PF2F9  +  w*iy^,  +  h'F.F^  =  o,  (7) 

in  whioh  the  lengths  2^2^39  &o.,  are  taken  with  their  proper 
signs,  viz.,  F3F1  =  -  FiFz,  &c. 

306.  Conjugate  Ovals  are  Inverse  Curves. — ^Next, 
since  the  four  points  Ji,  P,  Q,  Fa,  lie  in  a  circle,  we  have 

F,P .  FiQ  =  FiFi  .F\Fi  =  const.  (8) 

Consequently  the  two  conjugate  ovals  are  inverse  to  each  other 
with  respect  to  a  circle*  whose  centre  is  Fi,  and  whose  radius 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  F1F2  and-P,i^8. 

It  follows  immediately  from  this,  since  F^  lies  inside  both 
ovals,  that  F3  lies  outside  both.  It  hence  may  be  called  the 
external  focus.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  constantsf 
are  connected  by  the  relations  n  >  m>  L 

Also  we  have 

z  PFaF2  =  I PQF2  =  L  -F2Q1P1  =  L  F^FaPi ; 

hence  the  lines  F^P  and  F^Pi  are  equally  inclined  to  the 
axis  FiFz.  Consequently,  if  Pz  be  the  second  point  in  which 
the  line  JF^P  meets  the  inner  oval,  it  follows,  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  curve,  that  the  points  P2  and  Pi   are  the 


•  It  is  easily  seen  that  when  l=o  the  Cartesian  whose  foci  are  ^i,  ^2,  i^a, 
reduces  to  this  circle.  Again,  if  «  =  o,  the  Cartesian  becomes  another  circle, 
whose  centre  is  i'^3,  and  which,  as  shall  be  presently  seen,  cuts  orthogonally  the 
system  of  Cartesians  which  have  Fi,  i^2,  F\i  for  their  foci.  These  circles  are 
called  by  Prof.  Crofton  {TransactionSf  London  Mathematical  Society,  1866),  the 
Confoeal  Circles  of  the  Cartesian  system. 

t  From  the  above  discussion  it  will  appear,  that  if  the  general  equation  of 
a  Cartesian  be  written  \r  +  /tr'  =  vc,  where  c  represents  the  distance  between 
the  foci;  then  (i)  if,  of  the  constants,  A.,  /t,  v,  the  greatest  be  v,  the  curve  is 
referred  to  its  two  internal  foci ;  (2)  if  v  be  intermediate  between  \  and  /*,  the 
curve  is  referred  to  the  two  extreme  foci ;  (3)  if  »  be  the  least  of  the  three,  the 
curve  is  referred  to  the  external  and  middle  focus  ;  (4)  if  A.  =  /t,  the  curve  is  a 
conic ;  (5)  if  v  =  A.,  or  v  =  /a,  the  curvo  is  a  lima9on ;  (6)  it  one  of  the  constants 
\^  yu,  V  vanish^  the  curve  is  a  circle. 
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reflexions  of  each  other  with  respect  to  the  axis  F1F2,  and  the 
triangles  -FlPj^Pi  and  F1P1F2  are  equal  in  every  respect. 
Again,  since 

z  F2PF,  =  LFiQFt,  =:  z FzFiPi  =  z  F^FiPz, 

the  four  points  P,  Pa,  Pi  and  P2  lie  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle. 

From  this  we  have 

P3P  .  PaPa  =  PsPi .  PsPa  =  Constant. 

Hence,  the  rectangle  under  the  segments,  made  by  the  inner  oval, 
on  any  transversal  from  the  external  focus,  is  constant. 

In  like  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  property 
holds  for  the  segments  made  by  the  outer  oval. 

If  we  suppose  P  and  Pa  to  coincide,  the  line  P3P  becomes 
a  tangent  to  the  oval,  and  the  length  of  this  tangent  becomes 
constant,  being  a  mean  proportional  between  P3P1  and  P3P2. 

Accordingly,  the  tangents  drawn  from  the  external  focus 
to  a  system  of  triconf ocal  Cartesians  are  of  equal  length. 

This  result  may  be  otherwise  stated,  as  follows : — A  system 
of  triconf  ocal  Cartesians  is  cut  orthogonally  hy  the  confocal  circle 
whose  centre  is  the  external  focus  of  the  system  (Prof.  Crofton). 

This  theorem  is  a  particular  case  of  another — also  due,  I 
believe,  to  Prof.  Crofton — which  shall  be  proved  subsequently, 
viz.,  that  if  two  triconf  ocal  Cartesians  intersect,  they  cut  each 
other  orthogonally. 

307.  Construction  for  Tangent  at  any  Point. — 
We  next  proceed  to  give  a  geometrical  method  of  drawing 
the  tangent  and  the  normal  at  any  point  on  a  Cartesian. 

Retaining  the  same  notation  as  before,  let  R  be  the  point 
in  which  the  line  FzD  meets  the  circle  which  passes  through 
the  points  P,  Pa,  P3,  Q ;  then  it  can  be  shown  that  the  lines 
PR  and  RQ  are  the  normals  at  P  and  Q  to  the  Csirtesian 
oval  which  has  Pi  and  Pa  for  its  internal  foci,  and  P3  for  its 
external.    For,  from  equation  (4),  we  have  for  the  outer  oval 

dr\      ,  dr-i 
m    --  -  /  -7-  =  o. 

l(S  ifS 
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Hence,  if  tm  and  on  be  the  angles  which  the  nonnal  at  Q 
makes  with  QFi  and  QF,  respectively,  we  have 


n;  orsinaii:Hinw)«/:ii». 


(9) 


Again,  we  have  B< 


1  at  the  oommenoement  that 


but 
hence 


also,  by  similar  triangles, 

SQ:IiF,  =  DQ:F,Q''l:m;  (lo) 

MQ:EF,  =  emEQP:emEQF,; 

anSQF,:BiaEQF,  =  l:m. 

Consequently,  by  {9),  the  line  RQ  ia  the  normal  at  Q  to  the 
outer  oval.  In  like  manner  it  follows  immediately  that  PM 
is  normal  to  the  inner  oval. 

This  theorem  is  given  by  Prof.  Crofton  in  the  following 
form : — The  arc  of  a  Cartesian  oval  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
right  line  drawn  from  the  point  to  any  focus  and  the  circular  arc 
drawn  from  it  through  the  two  other  foci. 

This  result  furnishes  so  easy  method  of  drawing  the 
tangent  at  any  point  od  a  Cartesian  whose  three  foci  are 
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Tlie  oonstruotion  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following 
form: — 

Let  -P„  -F2,  Fz  be  the  three  foci,  and  P  the  point  in  question. 
Describe  a  circle  through  P  and  two  foci  F%  and  F^y  and  let 
Q  be  the  second  point  in  which  F\P  meets  this  circle ;  then 
the  line  joining  P  to  iJ,  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  cut  oflP 
by  PQ,  is  the  normal. 

308.  Confocal  Cartesians  intersect  Ortiiogonally. 
— It  is  plain,  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  line  drawn  from 
P  to  i?i,  the  middle  point  of  the  other  segment  standing  on 
PQ,  is  normal  to  a  second  Cartesian  passing  through  P,  and 
having  the  same  three  points  as  foci — F2  and  Fz  lor  its  in- 
ternal foci,  and  Pi  for  its  external. 

Hence  it  follows  that  through  any  point  tivo  Cartesian  ovals 
can  be  drawn  having  three  given  points — which  are  in  directum — 
for  foci. 

Also  the  two  curves  so  described  cut  orthogonally. 

Again,  if  RC  be  drawn  touching  the  circle  PJKQ,  it  is 
parallel  to  PQ,  and  hence 

FiC:F,G=FJt :  BD  =  F,R'  :FJR,RD\ 
but  F^R.RD^RP'; 

.\  F2C  :  FiC  =  FJt' :  PR"  ^nf  :  P.  (i  i) 

Hence  the  point  C  is  fixed. 
Again 

CR :  FrD  =  RF2 :  J5P2  =  w' :  wj*  -  /• ; 

.-.  CR  =  — — -,  (12) 

mr  -  P  ^     ^ 

which  determines  the  length  of  CR. 

Next,  since  RP  ^RQ,  if  with  R  as  centre  and  RP  as 
radius  a  circle  be  described,  it  will  touch  each  of  the  ovals, 
from  what  has  been  shown  above. 

Also,  since  (7  is  a  fixed  point  by  (i  i),  and  CR  a  constant 
length  by  (12),  it  follows  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  circle 
which  touches  both  branches  of  a  Cartesian  is  a  circle  (Uuetelet, 
Nouv,  M6m,  de  PAcad.  Roy,  de  Brux,  1827), 
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Fi'-.  6 1. 


This  oonstruotion  is  shown  in  the  following  fignrei  in 
which  the  form  of  two  conjugate 
ovals,  having  the  points  Fiy  i^„ 
JPi,  for  foci,  18  exhibited. 

Again,  since  the  ratio  of 
JPVB  to  RP  is  constant,  we  get 
the  following  theorem,  which 
is  also  due  to  M.  Quetelet : — 

A  Cartesian  oval  is  the 
envelope  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  moves  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  given  circle,  while 
its  radius  is  in  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  distance  of  its  centre 
from  a  given  point. 

310.  Cartesian  Oval  as  an  KnTelope. — This  con- 
struction has  been  given  in  a  different  form  by  Professor 
Casey,  Transactions  Roy allrish  Academy ,  1869. 

If  a  circle  cut  a  given  circle  orthogonally^  while  its  centre 
moves  along  another  given*  circle^  its  envelope  is  a  Cartesian 
ovaL 

This  follows  immediately ;  for  the  rectangle  under  FiP 
and  FiQ  is  constant  (8),  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  tan- 
gent from  Fi  to  the  cJijcle  is  constant. 

This  result  is  given  by  Prof.  Casey  as  a  particular  case  of 
a  general  and  elegant  property  of  bicircular  quartics,  viz. :  if 
in  the  preceding  construction  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle 
describe  any  conic,  instead  of  a  circle,  its  envelope  is  a  bicir- 
cular quartic. 


•  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  three  foci  of  the  Cartesian  oval  are :  the  centre 
of  the  orthogonal  centre,  and  the  limiting  points  of  this  and  the  other  fixed 
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Examples. 

1.  Find  the  polar  equation  of  a  Cartesian  oyal  referred  to  a  focus  as  pole. 
If  the  focus  ^1  be  taken  as  pole,  and  the  line  FiF^  as  prime  rector,  we  easily 
obtain,  for  the  polar  equation  of  the  curve, 

(m»  -  ^2)r«  -  2cz{fm  -  /*  cos  e)r  +  C3»(«2  -  P)  =  a 

The  equations  with  respect  to  the  other  foci,  taken  as  poles,  are  obtained  by 
a  change  of  letters. 

2.  Hence  any  equation  of  the  form 

r*  -  2  (a  +  i  cos  tf)  r  +  fl*  as  o 

represents  a  Cartesian  oyal. 

3.  Hence  deduce  Quetelet's  theorem  of  Art.  302. 

4.  If  any  chord  meet  a  Cartesian  in  four  points,  the  sum  of  their  distances 
from  any  focus  is  constant  P 

For,  if  we  eliminate  B  between  the  equation  of  the  curve  and  the  equation  of 
an  arbitrary  line,  we  get  a  biquadratic  in  r,  of  which  —  4a  is  the  coefficient  of 
the  second  term. 

5.  Show  that  the  equation  of  a  Cartesian  may  in  general  be  brought  to  the 
form 

where  8  represents  a  circle,  and  L  a  right  line,  and  A;  is  a  constant. 

6.  Hence  show  that  the  curve  is  the  envelope  of  the  variable  circle 

K^L  +  2A.^  +  F  =  o. 
Compare  Art.  309. 

7.  From  this  show  that  the  curve  has  three  foci;  ue.  three  evanescent 
circles  having  double  contact  with  the  curve. 

8.  The  base  angles  of  a  variable  triangle  move  on  two  fixed  circles,  while 
the  two  sides  pass  through  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  the  base  passes  through 
a  fixed  point  on  the  line  joining  the  centres ;  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  vertex 
is  a  Cartesian. 

9.  Prove  that  the  inverse  of  a  Cartesian  with  respect  to  any  point  is  a  bi- 
circular  quartic.     {See  Salmon,  Sigher  Flane  Curves^  Arts.  280,  281.} 

10.  Prove  that  the  Cartesian 

r*  -  2  (a  +  i  cos  tf)r  +  tf*  =  o 

has  three  real  foci,  or  only  one  according  as 

a-  bu>  or  <e. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

ELIMINATION   OF   CONSTANTS  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

311.  Elimlnatloii  of  Constants, — The  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation is  often  applied  for  the  elimination  of  constants 
and  functions  from  an  equation,  so  as  to  form  differential 
equations  independent  of  the  particular  constants  and  func- 
tions employed. 

We  commence  with  the  simple  example  y^  =  ax  -^  b.    By 

dy 
differentiation  we  get  2y-j-  =  a^Sk  result  independent  of  b, 

A  second  differentiation  gives 


(: 


dxj        dor 

a  differential  equation  containing  neither  a  nor  h,  and  which 
accordingly  is  satisfied  by  each  of  the  individual  equations 
which  result  from  giving  all  possible  values  to  a  and  b  in  the 
proposed." 

In  general,  let  the  proposed  equation  be  of  the  form 
f{xj  y,  a)  =  o.     By  differentiation  with  respect  to  a?,  we  get 

dx     dy  dx 

The  elimination  of  a  between  this  and  the  equation/(iF,y,a)  =  o 

dy 
leads  to  a  differential  equation  involving  ir,  y  and  —^  which 

(XX 

holds  for  all  the  equations  got  by  varying  a  in  the  proposed. 

Again,  if  the  given  equation  in  x  and  y  contain  two 

constants,  a  and  b  ;  by  two  differentiations  with  respect  to  a?, 

we  obtain  two  differential  equations,  between  which  and  the 
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original,  when  the  oonstants  a  and  b  are  eliminated,  we  get  a 

differential  equation  containing  a?,  y,  -j-  and  -7^. 

In  general,  for  an  equation  containing  n  constants,  the 

resulting  differential  equation  contains  a?,  y,  -r*  tt  .  •  .  -r^ ; 
°  dx  d^  d^ 

arising  from  the  elimination  of  the  n  constants  between  the 
given  equation  and  the  n  equations  derived  from  it  by  suc- 
cessive differentiation. 

Examples, 

1.  Elimiiiate  a  from  the  equation 

2.  Eliminate  a  and  iS  from  the  equation 

3.  Eliminate  the  constants  a  and  iS  from  the  equation 

y  =  ocos«a;  +  i3sin»a?.  Am,  -r?+n»y=o. 

4.  Eliminate  0  and  h  from  the  equation 

This  agrees  with  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  in  Art.  226. 

5.  Eliminate  a  and  ^  from  the  equation 

In        \  ^       d^y     r?y 

y  =  our  cos  (  -  +  i3  1 .  ^n#.  3^  +  ^f^  "*  o. 

6.  Eliminate  the  constants  oo,  ai,  •  .  .  ^n  from  the  equation 


7.  Eliminate  a  and  ^  from  the  equation 


y  =  atf««  +  j8<f&*.  ^w«.  —-(«  +  *)  :r^  +  «*y  =  0. 


8.  Eliminate  a  and  3  from  the  equation 

xy-ae»  +  ber^.  Ana,  x-r^  +  z-^-xy^o. 

dx^        dx 

9.  Eliminate  e  and  e'  from  the  equation 

ys:  j«p«*  +  cxe     '  Ana.  x*-r^=y. 


ds^ 
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312.  Elimination  of  Transcendental  Fnnetlons.— 

The  prooess  of  differentiation  can  also  be  employed  for  the 
elimination  of  transcendental  functions  from  equations 
of  given  form ;  for  example,  the  logarithmic  function 
can  be   eliminated  by  differentiation  horn,  the    equation 

y  =  log^(a?),  which  gives -j-  =  ^      .      We  have  met  several 

dx      0  [xj 

instances  of  this  process  of  elimination  already;  thus,  in 

Art.   86,  we  found  that  the  elimination  of  the  symbolic 

fimctions,  sin  and  sin""\  from  the  equation  y  =  sin  (»» sin"*ip) 

leads  to  the  differential  equation 

The  principles  involved  in  this  process  of  elimination  are 
of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  the  converse  problem — 
viz.,  the  procedure  from  the  differential  equation  to  the 
primitive  from  which  it  is  derived.  This  part  of  the  subject 
belongs  to  the  Integral  Calculus  in  connexion  with  the  solu^ 
Hon  of  differential  equations. 

Examples. 

1.  ystan-'j;.  Ans.   -^  = =. 

dx      1  +  x^     ' 

2.  y  =  cos  g)  .  An,,  .^g  =  yTZ^^i^y  -  ^|)  • 

3.  Eliminate  the  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  from  the  equation 

4.  Eliminate  the  circular  and  exponential  functions  from    y  =  c*  sin  a?. 

Here  -—  =  c'  sin  a;  +  e*  cos  a;  =  y  +  ^  cos  a; ; 

dz 

d^V      dy  ,  dy 

therafore  -^  =  ^  +  tf*co8a;-«*Bma;  =  2-^-2y. 

dx^      dx  dx 

5.  y=-- -.  Ana.   — =:i-y». 

d?"u        dy 

6.  y  =  Bin(loga;).  •^'**'  *^  >"l  "^  *  ^  ■*"  ^  ~  ®* 
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In  the  preoeding  examples  we  have  only  considered  the 
case  of  a  single  independent  variable  :  the  differential  equa- 
tions arrived  at  in  such  cases  are  called  ordinary  differential 
equations. 

When  our  equations  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
two  or  more  independent  variables  the  equations  derived  from 
them  by  differentiation  are  called  partial  differential  equa- 
tions. We  proceed  to  consider  some  cases  of  elimination 
which  introduce  differential  equations  of  this  class. 

313.  Elimination  of  Arbitrary  Functions. — The 
equations  hitherto  considered  contained  only  two  variables  ; 
we  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  an  equation  in- 
volving  three  variables,  two  of  which  accordingly  can  be 
regarded  as  independent.  We  shall  denote  the  independent 
variables  by  the  letters  x  and  y,  and  the  dependent  variable 
by  2.  It  will  also  be  found  convenient  to  adopt  the  usual 
notation,  and  to  represent  the  partial  differential  coefficients 

dz      dz      dh       (Pz  d^z 

d£     dy^     dix?^     dxdy  dy^ 

by  the  letters  jo,  g,  r,  s  and  t^  respectively. 

We  proceed  to  show  that  in  this  case  we  are  enabled  by 
differentiation  to  eliminate  functions  whose  forms  are  alto- 
gether arbitrary.     In  fact  we  have  already  met  with  examples 

of  this  process :  for  instance,  if  2=  a?~0f- J,  we  have  seen,  in 

Art.  102,  that  in  all  cases  we  have 

dz       dz  ,  . 

^^^^%-"*'  (') 

whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function  0 :  this  function  accord- 
ingly may  be  regarded  as  completely  arbitrary  in  its  form, 
and  the  preceding  differential  equation  holds  whatever  form 
is  assigned  to  it.  This  can  also  be  shown  immediately  by 
differentiation.     Conversely,  it  can  be  established  without 

fy\ 

difficulty  that  oif^<^\-]  is  the  most  general  form  of  z  which 
satisfies  the  preoeding  partial  differential  equation,  and  con- 
sequently z  =  a^^f  -  J  is  said  to  be  the  solution  of  equation  (i), 
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where  the  funotion  0  is  perfectly  arbitrary.  This  latter 
process,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinanr  differential  equations, 
comes  under  the  province  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  is 
mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connexion 
between  the  integration  of  differential  equations  and  the 
formation  of  such  equations  by  the  method  of  elimination. 

As  another  simple  example,  let  it  be  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  arbitrary  funotion  from  the  equation  z  =f{x^  +  y*). 

//g  //» 

Here   i>  -  ^  =  ^r/ix"  +  y'),  ^  =  ^  =  2t/[f\x^  +  y*) ; 

hence  we  get  yp-  xq  =  o; 

an  equation  which  holds  for  all  values  of  %  whatever  the  form 
of  the  function  (/)  may  be. 


1.  f  ■  ^{ax  +  *y). 

2.  If  ~  bz*a  <p(x  —  a«). 

3.  a;-«-(«-7)^(^). 


Examples. 

Ans,  aq^  bp, 

ap  +  bq  =  I, 


(«-a)i?+(y-i3)j-f-7. 
nx*^^  q  =  mf^'^p, 
xzp  +  yzq  =  xy. 


z  =px  +  qy-\-  «Vfl?'  +  J/*  +  z\ 


314.  Condition  that  one  Expression  should  be  a 
Function  of  another. — Let  2  =  0(t'),  where  t;  is  a  known 
funotion  of  x  and  y. 


Here 


dz       , ,  .dv      dz       ,,  .dv 


dx 


dx' 


,,       ^  dz  dv      dzdb  dv        dv 

therefore         —- —  -rT-  =  o,  or  p-y  -  g  —  ^o, 

dx  dy     dy  dx  dy        dx 

This  furnishes  the  condition  that  2  should  be  a  function  of 
the  quantity  represented  by  v.  Also,  denoting  2  by  F,  and 
supposing  V  and  v  to  be  two  given  explicit  functions  of  x  and 
y,  the  condition  that  V  is  a  function  ofvis  that  the  equation 


dVdv_     dVdv 
dx  dp      dy  dx 


(2) 
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shall  hold  for  all  values  of  x  and  y^  i.  e.  shall  be  identically 
satisfied.     For  instance,  if 

F=  ^'  "^  "  ^^  "^\  and  v^x^T^y^ ^-y^T^f 

,  dVdv      dVdv         ..     ,.    „ 

we  get  -T- ; — r  =  o,  identically : 

^  dx  dy     dy  dx       '  ^  ' 

hence  F  is  a  function  of  v  in  this  case. 

This  can  also  be  independently  verified :  for,  if  a;  »  sin  0, 
and  y  =  sin  0,  we  get 

_    cos  0  -  cos  0  __  ^  +  0  . 

r  =  -;     -T       ; tan I 

sm  a  -  sm  0  2 

f?  =  sin  0  cos  0  +  cos  0  sin  0  =  sin  {0  +  (j>): 

this  establishes  the  result  required. 

We  have  here  assumed  that  whenever  equation  (2)  is  satis- 
fied identically,  V  is  expressible  as  a  function  of  v :  this  can 
be  easily  shown  as  follows  : — 

Since  Fand  v  are  supposed  to  be  given  functions  of  x  and 
y,  if  one  of  these  variables,  y,  be  eliminated  between  them  we 
can  represent  F  as  a  function  of  v  and  x. 

Accordingly,  let 

V^Ax,  v) ; 

dV  ^^     4fdv     dV_  _  ^dD_  ^ 
dx      dx     dv  dx^    dy       dv  dy ' 


therefore 


dVdv^^  dVdv^^^do^ 
dx  dy      dy  dx     dxdy* 


Hence,  since  the  left-hand  side  is  zero  by  hypothesis,  we  must 

have  3^  =  o ;  i.e.  the  function /(a?,  v)  or  F  reduces  to  a  funo- 
dx 

tion  of  V  solely ;  which  establishes  the  proposition. 
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315.  More  generally,  let  it  be  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
arbitrary  function  ^  from  the  equation 

where  V  and  v  are  given  functions  of  three  variables,  a?,  y, 
and  s. 

Regarding  x  and  y  as  independent  variables,  we  get  bj 
differentiation 


dy 

dx 

dV 
'^dz- 

dv\ 
Pdz} 

dV 
dy 

dV 

^^dz   - 

-'^^'\dy' 

dp\ 

eliminating  ^'(v)  we 

obtain 

dVdv 

dydv 

fdVdv 
^\dz  dy 

dvdV 

) 

dx  dy 

dy  dx 

dzdy 

(dVdv     dvdV\ 

a  result  independent  of  the  arbitrary  function  0. 

This  equation  can  also  be  established  as  follows : — 
Differentiating  the  equation  F=  0(t?),  considering  a?,  y,  % 

as  all  variables,  we  get 


-  ^^  -^  -  dy  '^-dz^4^{v)^-dx^  ^^dy  ^  -dzj. 


dV  ^       dV  ^       dV 
-r-  dx  -k-  -~-  dy  -¥  -— 
dx  dy  dz 


Then,  since  the  form  of  0(«?)  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  this  equa- 
tion must  hold  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function  ^'(t?), 
and  hence  we  must  have 

dV  ,       dV  ^       dV  ^ 

y-  dx-^-j—dy  +  —  dz=Oj 

dx  dy  dz 

\  (4) 

dv    ,       dv    ,        dv    J  ' 

-T-  dx  +  —  dy  +  -7-  a»  =  o. 

dx  dy  dz 
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Moreover,  introduoing  the  condition  that  z  depends  on  x 
and  y,  we  have 

dz  =  pdx  +  qdt/ ; 

consequently,  eliminating  dx^  dy^  dz  between  this  and  the 
equations  in  (4),  we  get 


dV 

dV 

dV 

dx' 

dy' 

dz 

dv 

dv 

dv 

dx' 

dy' 

dz 

Pi 


-  I 


This  agrees  with  the  result  in  (3). 


-o. 


(5) 


Examples. 


Eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  in  the  following  cases : — 
I.  x-=^{asmx-\'bemy). 


2.  »  =  tf«<^(a?-y). 

3.  ««=:fl?y  +  <^fpj. 

II         /I      i\ 
z      X         \y     XI 

^         i-«<^(y) 

7.  «=(a;  +  y)'»<^(a;«-y2). 

8.  «»+yH«'  =  0(aa?+*y+<?«). 


.        ,  <f55  dz 

^na,  0CO31J- — 0cosd;-7-=:O. 
dx  dy 

dz      dz      z 
**      dx      dy      a 

dz        dz      xy 
dy"  z 


»  *^+»'-=-- 


^dz       „dz 
"         dx    ^  dy 

dz         dz 


"     'li^^Ty^"'''"^^"' 


dz 


.,   VY,^^---^'^ 


dz_ 
dy 


dz  dz 

Aim,  (&s—  (^)  —  +  («?  —  fl«)  —  «*  ay-  &«• 
dx  dy 
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316.  Next,  let  it  be  required  to  eliminate  the  arbitrary 
function  0  from  the  equation 

F\x,yyZj  #(tt))  =0, 

where  ti  is  a  given  explicit  function  of  Xj  y  and  z. 

Regarding  x  and  y  as  the  independent  variables,  we  may 
differentiate  the  equation  with  respect  to  ar,  and  also  with 
respect  to  y\  then,  since  2  is  a  function  of  x  and  y,  we  have 

^T"  "  *  ^\jx  ^  Tz^} 
,  d.  iblu)       ,,  Jdu     du  \ 

hence  we  obtain  two  partial  differential  equations  involving 
^>  Vi  2,  Pi  g,  0(w)  and  ^'(w).  Accordingly,  if  0(tt)  and  ^'(m)  be 
eliminated  between  these  and  the  original  equation,  we  shall 
have  a  resulting  equation  containing  only  a?,  ^,  s,  p  and  ^. 

317.  Case  of  Two  or  more  Arbitrary  Funetloiis. — 

If  the  given  equation  contain  more  than  one  arbitrary  func- 
tion, we  must  proceed  to  partial  differentiations  of  a  higher 
degree  in  order  to  eliminate  the  functions :  thus,  in  the  case 
of  two  arbitrary  functions,  ^[u\  and  ^(f),  the  first  differen- 
tiations with  respect  to  x  and  y  introduce  the  functions  ^\u) 
and  ^'(t?).  It  is  plainly  impossible,  in  general,  to  eliminate 
the  four  arbitrary  functions  between  three  equations;  we 
accordingly  must  proceed  to  form  the  three  partial  differen- 
tials of  the  second  order,  introducing  two  new  arbitrary 
fimctions  ^"(w)  and  \if\v).  Here,  again,  it  is  in  general 
impossible  to  eliminate  the  six  functions  between  six  equa- 
tions, so  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  differentials  of  the 
third  order  :  in  doing  so  we  obtain  four  new  equations,  con- 
taining two  additional  functions,  ^^^\u)  and  ^''\v).  After 
the  elimination  of  the  eight  arbitrary  functions  there  would 
remain,  in  general,  two  resulting  partial  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  third  order. 

318.  There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  we  can  always 
obtain  a  resulting  partial  differential  equation  of  the  second 
order — viz.,  where  the  arbitrary  functions  are  functions  of 
the  same  quantity,  u. 
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Thus,  suppose  the  given  equation  of  the  form 

F{x,  y,  »,  0(m),  ;//(!*) }  =  o,  (6) 

where  ti  is  a  known  function  of  x,  y  and  %• 
By  diflEerentiation  we  get 

dF       dF     dFfdu        ^\ 
dx        dz      du  \dx        dzj       * 

dF       dF     dFfdu        du\^ 
dy        dz      du  \d^        dz) 

dF 
Eliminating  —  between  these  equations,  we  obtain 

dFdu     dFdu        fdFdu     dFdu\ 
dx  dy     dy  dx        \dz  dy     dy  dz) 

fdFdu     dFdu\ 
^^d^dTz^d^Txr'''  (7) 

This  equation  contains  only  the  original  functions  0(t*), 
•^{u)^  along  with  ^,  y,  2,  p  and  q»  Again,  if  we  apply  the 
same  method  to  it,  we  can  form  a  new  partial  differential 
equation,  involving  the  same  functions  <^(u)  and  ^(w),  along 
with  Xy  y,  2,  p,  g,  r,  «,  t. 

The  elimination  of  the  unknown  functions,  <p{u)  and  ^{u\ 
between  this  last  equation  and  equations  (6)  and  (7),  leads  to 
the  required  partial  differential  equation  of  the  second  order. 
The  result  in  (7)  admits  also  of  being  arrived  at  by  the 
method  adopted  in  the  second  proof  of  Art.  315.  For,  re- 
garding a?,  y,  2,  as  all  variables,  we  get  from  (6),  on  differen- 
tiation, 

dF ,      dF  ^      dF  ^      dFfdu  ^      du  ^      du  .\  ,„, 

-ydx+^r-dy  +  -r-  dz  +  -ri  T- dx  +  T dy  +  -y-  dz  ]=  o.      (8j 
dx  dy         dz  du\dx         dy         dz      J 

Ti  i.  dF       dF     ,,  .      dF    ,„  , 
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and  aooordingly,  sinoe  (8)  must  hold  for  all  values  of  f\u) 
and  \l/{u)^  we  have 


and 


dF  ^     dF  ^      dF  ^ 
ax  ay         az 

du  ^       du  ^       du  . 
-r  dx  +  —dy  -^  -rdz 
dx  dy  dz 


4 


(9) 


Eliminating  between  these  equations  and 


dz  =:pdx  +  qdy^ 
eterminant : 

dF     dF     dF 

dx^    dy'*    dz 

du       du      du 

=  o; 

dx*     dy*      dz 

P^ 


^y      -I 


(lo) 


which,  plainly,  is  identical  with  (7). 

This  admits  also  of  the  following  statement:  substitute  c 
instead  of  w  in  the  proposed  equation ;  then  regarding  c  as  con- 
stant, differentiate  the  resulting  equation,  as  also  the  equation 
u  =  c  (on  the  same  hypothesis) :  on  combining  the  resulting 
equations  with 

dz  =  pdx  +  qdyy 

we  get  another  equation  connecting  0  (c)  and  ^  (c)  ;  and 
applying  the  same  method  to  it,  we  obtain  the  result,  on 
eKminating  the  arbitrary  functions  0(c)  and  ^(c)  between 
the  original  equation  and  the  two  others  thus  arrived  at. 

These  methods  will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : — 
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Examples. 

1.  f  =  xip{z)  +  y4'(«). 

Here  p  =  <^(«)  +  {x<t>\z)  +  y^'(«)  ]p, 

g  =  ^(z)  +  {x<l>{z)  +  yrl,'(z)}q. 

Hence  -  =  ^-^  =  /(«),  suppose. 

Applying  the  principle  of  Art.  314,  we  have 

«i(f)-''i©=°' 

or  q'^r  -  2pq8  +  pH  =  O. 

Othervrise  thus :  let  2  =  0,  and  we  get  dz  =  O,  and  <f>(c)dx  ■¥  ^{e)di/  =  0. 
also  pdx  +  j«?y  =  o ; 

n       d)(c) 
therefore  -  =  ~^. 

q     ^{e) 

Differentiating  again,  we  have 

qdp  -  pdq  =  O, 

or  q{rdx  +  sdi/}  —p{8dx  +  tdy)  =  O, 

which,  comhined  with  pdx  4  qdy  =  o, 

leads  to  the  same  result  as  above. 

2,  a  =  «<^(aa?  -I-  dy)  +  y4^(flwc  +  by). 

Here  i>  =  <^(aa?  +  by)  +  afar^)  («a?  +  iy)  +  y^  {ax  +  *y) }, 

therefore         ^  -  rt(?  =  b<p{ax  +  *y)  -  a4^(«a?  +  by)  ; 

hence  br-asss  a{b<l>'{ax  +  Jy)  -  a^^'Caa?  +  by)}; 

b8-at^  b{b<p'{flx  +  iy)  -  a^\ax  +  *y)}; 
therefore        i'r  -  2ai«  +  a^^  m  o. 
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Otherwue  thus :  let  a«  +  3y  b  0,  then  adx  +  My  *  o ;  hLbo, 

dM  =  ^{e)dx  +  ^{c)  tfy,  and  ds  mpdx  +  gdff ; 
hence 

Differentiating  again,  we  get 

bdp  -  adq  b  o,  or  b(rdx  +  »dy)  -  a{9dx  +  ^)  s  ow 
Combining  this  with  the  equation  adx  +  hdy  b  o,  we  get 

as  before. 

319.  Case  of  n  Arbitrary  Functions  of  same 
Function. — It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  preoeding 
method  is  capable  of  extension  to  the  elimination  of  any 
nimiber  n  of  arbitrary  functions  from  an  equation,  provided 
that  they  are  all  functions  of  the  same  quantity  u. 

For  the  equation  (7)  plainly  holds  in  this  case,  and,  pro- 
ceeding as  in  the  last  Article,  we  obtain  a  series  of  equations 
(the  last  being  of  the  n*^  order  of  differentiation),  each  con- 
taining the  n  arbitrary  functions  along  with  the  variables  and 
their  derived  functions.  If  the  n  functions  be  eliminated 
between  the  n  differential  equations  and  the  original  equation, 
we  obtain  a  differential  equation  of  the  n*^  order  which  is 
independent  of  the  arbitrary  functions  in  question. 
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Examples. 

1.  Given  y  «  tf«*((7  +  C'x)t  prove  that 

2.  Eliminate  the  constants  from  the  equation 

dh/        dy 
y  =  Oit^'  cos  3*  +  (72tf2»  sin  3a;.  -4««.  Jl ""  4  ±  +  '3y  =  O- 

3.  Eliminate  0  and  C?'  from  the  equations — 

cos  ma?      ^  yw  . 

(a)  y  =  — r  +  Coos  nx-\-C  siniM;, 

^  '  n*  —  m* 

(h)  ysiPsinwaf  +  Ccosfi^+CTsinfMr. 

^fw.  (a)    -— +  fi'y  =  cos  ma?.  (i)    -r-^  +  «'y  =  2n  cos  na?. 

dX  uX" 

4.  Eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  from  the  equation 

X  v 
zss  —^  <^(y  +  ax)  +  4^(y  -  aa;).  ^n»,  r  -  a'i  =  xy, 

5.  Eliminate  the  functions  from  the  equation 

X  d^        dy 

y-AaoB  [a  sin-^  -  +  h).  Ans,  {c^-x^)  3-z  -  a?  —  +  a*y  =  o. 

e  ax*        dx 

6.  Eliminate  A  and  a  from 

d^y  dy 

y^Acos{nco&x  +  a)»  Ans.  -7-:;— cota?--  +  wV8inV  =  o. 

dx^  dx 

7.  If  2=  cos aa; ^  [  - }  +  sin  aa;^/  f  -  j ,  prove  that 

I 

rx^  +  2*a:y  +  ty^  +  a^a;^^  =  o. 

8.  If  ai,  02)  As  he  the  roots  of  the  equation 
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prove  that  the  result  of  eliminating  the  exponentials  from  the  equation 

9.  Find  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  arbitrary  functions  from 

z  =  ^{x  +  ay)  +  "^(x  —  ay).  Am,  a^r  —  t^  o. 

10.  If  »  ■/  (  -  j  +  <^(a;y),  prove  that 

x^r  -  y*^  +  icp  —  y  j-  =  O. 

11.  If  atf-v  +  bnf  =  e^-\-  de-',  prove  that 

[(&«       Ua;/       axJl\dx)       J    -^^fo?^^/' 

Aru,  aflr  +  2a;y»  -\-  yH  -  {m-{-n—  i){px  +  ^y)  +  tnnz  =  o. 
13.  Eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  from  the  equation 

z  =  <i>{x  +/(y)}.  Ans,  p8-qr=zo. 


14.  Prove  that  y  =  Ae"*  satisfies  the  diflferential  equation  with  constant 
coefficients 

rf»y  d"^^y  dy 


provided  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

2"  +  pi2»»-^  +  .  .  .  +  Jt7». i«  +  ;?n  =  O. 

15.  Show  that 

» 

y  =  Aie^i*  +  -42^a*  +  . . .  +  An^'^ 

is  the  general  solution  of  tho  equation  in  Ex.  14,  where  aij  a^  ,  .  ,  On  are  the 
n  roots  of  the  equation  in  z,  and  ^1,  -^2,  .  .  •  An  are  arbitrary  constants. 

16.  Eliminate  the  constants  from  the  equation 

ax^  +  2bxy  +  cy^  +  2dx  +  2ey  +  /  =  o. 

^w».  40r3-45^r2s+ 9^2^  =  0,     where  ^7  =  -^,    $^  =  7^,    r= --|,  &c. 

a  J?  aa;^  oar 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

CHANGE   OF   THB   INDEPENDENT   VARIABLE. 

320.  Case   of  a  Single   Independent  Tariable. — We 

have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  indepen- 
dent and  dependent  variables  in  the  formation  of  differen- 
tial coefficients. 

In  applications  of  the  Differential  Calculus  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  our  differential  equations  depend  on  new 
independent  variables  instead  of  those  which  had  been  origi- 
nally selected. 

To  show  how  this  transformation  is  effected  we  commence 
with  the  case  of  one  independent  variable,  and  suppose  Fto 

represent  any  function  of  a?,  y,  —,  — ,  &c.     We  proceed  to 

show  how  the  expressions  for  ~,  --^,  &c.,  are  transformed, 

when,  instead  of  a?,  any  function  of  x  is  taken  as  the  indepen- 
dent variable. 

Let  this  new  function  be  denoted  by  ^,  and  suppose  that 

—,  — ,  &c.,  are  represented  by  i,  oJ,  then,  in  all  cases 
cuv    do 

we  have 

du     du  dx        du 

dt      dx  dt        dx^ 
where  u  is  any  function  oi  x\ 

Henoe  f  =  4|;  (.) 

dx     xdt  ^  ' 
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"^  d?"^\diJ'di[idt]°"iTt\idij''^^^^'^ 


hence 


Again 


d'y  _    df  ~    dt  _  (3) 


^      d  [    df        dt  I      I  d  I     rf^*        d^ 
'^'' dx\       {xf      J^xdt\        » 

dNf        ...«Py     dy  ... 


(i)» 


(4) 


and  80  on  for  differentiations  of  higher  degrees. 

If  y  be  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  we  obtain  the 
corresponding  values  by  making 

dy  cPy         J, 

Hence  dx     dx'    da?    ^  fdxV'  ^^' 


dy  \dyj 

fd^xS^    dx  d^x 

d^y      \dy^j    dy  df 


(6) 


da?  fdx^^        ^ 

W 

and  so  on. 

The  preceding  results  can  also  be  arrived  at  otherwise, 

as  follows: — The  essential  distinction  of  an  independent 

variable  is,  that  its  differential  is  regarded  as  constant ;  ac- 

du 
cordingly,  in  differentiating  -^,  when  x  is  the  independent 
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variable  we  have  ^(  j- )  =  -r^-    However,  when  x  is  no  longer 

regarded  as  the  independent  variable  we  must  consider  the 

numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  4-  as  both 

ax 

variables,  and,  by  Art.  15,  we  get 

.(dy\  __  dxd^y  -  dyd^x        d  fdy\  _  dxd^y-dydJ^x 
\dx)  dx^  '       dxxdxj "  dx^ 

Differentiating  again  on  the  same  hypothesis,  we  get 

d  (d^y\  __  dx^d^y  -  dxdyd^y  -  ^dxdJ^xd^y  +  3  {d^xfdy 
dx\dx^J  dx^ 

These  results  are  perfectly  general  whatever  function  of  x 
be  taken  as  the  independent  variable.  Their  identity  with 
the  equations  previously  arrived  at  is  manifest. 

Examples. 
I.  Being  given  that  a;  =  a  (^  —  sin  6)  and  y  =  a  (i  -  cos  d),  find  the  value  of 


rf«2*  '   a(i-cose)2* 

2.  Hence  deduce  the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  in  a  cycloid. 

3.  If  a;  =  (a  +  h)  cos  6  -  J  cos  — j—  0  and  y  =  (a  +  *)  sin  O-b  sin  —j—  0,  find 

0  0 


the  value  of    ,  ,. 

cos  d  -  cos  —7-  0 

Here  -j-  = -r =  tan 

sin  — :: —  d  -  sin  6 


(b-)*. 


d^p  a-\-2b 

46(fl  +  J)8in-cos3^-  +  i  jd 

.      d^y 
4.  Change  the  independent  variable  from  a;  to  0  in  the  expression  — ,  sup* 

posing  X  =  sin  0. 

dy_^_i_dy    ^  d'y  ^     i      d  f    i     dy\  ^     i     e^'^y      sin  g-^ 
'^^  <to     cos  e  <ffl'  '*•  <fj:2      cos  0  de  \cos  0  rfd/      cos*  0  d0'^  3   * 

2  D 
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5.  Transform  the  equation 

into  another  in  which  d  is  the  independent  yariable,  being  giyend^s^^, 

d  tdy\  d  f   df/\         d^y        ,  rf'y  ,     dy 

hence  t:|~)  =«3-(«3^)»  ot~  =  «'3:;5  +  *7-» 

de\dd/         dx\   dzj'       de*  dj^        dx 

thereforB  s^      ■  ^     _■  ^  — , 

^^  dx*     de^     de' 

and  the  tranaformed  equation  is 

6.  Transform  the  equation 

into  another  where  z  is  the  independent  yariable,  being  given  x=-. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  x  —  =  -  z  -—;  hence 

dx  dz 


d  I    dy\  d  I    dy\ 

dx  \    dx)         dz\    dz  /* 


,  d^y        dy      _  d'^y        dy 
dx^        dx        dz^         dt  * 

therefore  «*  tt  +  2a;  -p  =  «*  -3-?, 

dar  dx        dz^ 

and  the  transformed  equation  is 

7.  Change  the  independent  variable  from  a;  to  «  in  the  equation 

X*  .     +  ay=  o,  where  x  =  -. 


.        d^u      2  dii 

dx^      z  dz         ^ 
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321.  Two  Independent  Variables. — We  will  next 
consider  the  process  of  transformation  for  two  independent 
variables,  and  commence  with  the  transformations  intro- 
duced by  changing  from  rectangular  to  polar  coordinates 
in  analytic  geometry.    In  this  case  we  have 

a?  «  r  cos  0,    y  =  r  sin  0 ;  (7) 

and  therefore       r'  =  a;'  +  y^y    tan  0  =  -.  (8) 

Accordingly,  any  function  V  oix  and  y  may  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  r  and  0,  and  by  Art.  98  we  have 


dV     dVdx     dVdy 

^  + 


dB       dx  dO     dy 


dti  I 


dV^dVdx     dVdy 
dr       dx  dr     dy  dr  J 


\:  (9) 


But,  from  (7), 

hence  we  obtain 

dV       dV      dV  ,    . 

d9         dy      "  dx*  ^    ' 

dV       dV       dV  ,    , 

'Tr'^'^^yd^'  ^") 

These  transformations  are  useful  in  the  Planetary  Theory 
Again,  we  have 

dV^dVdj^     dV^dB-^ 

dx       dr  dx     dO  dx  \  ^     . 

y  (13) 

dV^dV^dj^^dV^d^  I 
dy      dr  dy     dO  dy  J 

2D2 
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But  from  (8)  we  have 

dr     X  ix      dr      .    ^ 

--  =  -  =  COS  ^,     -;-  =  sin  y, 
dx     r  dy 

dO  ,^y        sinfl     dO     oosO 

—  =  -008*03= ,    T-" — ; 

dr  Q?  r        dy        r 

xu     X         ^y         a^y     sinfldF 

therefore    -r—  =  oos  0  3 -ttt, 

dx  dr  r    du 

dV     .    ^dV     00s OdV 

-3^  =  sm0-7-+ -z^. 

dy  dr  r     dU 

The  two  latter  equations  oan  also  be  derived  from  equa- 
tions (i  i)  and  (i  2j  by  solving  for  —  and  — . 

dT         d^V      o.         . 
X22.    Transformation  of --r- and -—r-. — Since  for- 

dx^  dy^ 

mula  (16)  holds,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function  F, 

we  have 

d  .  .  d\  d  .  .     sin  0  d  ,  . 

-(0)  =  CO8  0-W —^ii>). 


(14) 

(15) 
(16) 

07) 


dx 


dr 


r    dB 


where  ^  stands  for  any  function  of  x  and  y.   On  substituting 

dV . 

—  instead  of  0,  this  equation  becomes 


d_(dV\^^^^d_ 
dx\dx  J  dr 


^dV     sinOdV 

cos  U 77 

dr  r    do 


] 


sind  d 


cos  6 


dV     sinedV 


dr 


dO 


] 


^^dT     cos6lsin0cfF     cos0sinef?r 

=  COS'0  -7-:; t-tt;  +  — 


dr" 


drdO 


..2 


dO 


sin  0 
r 

sinfl 


■      ^d'V     .    ^d 

COS^^— ;7;-SinW 

drdd 


dr  \ 


COS  ddV     sinO^F] 


(PF      cPV 
Transformation  of  -^  ^'^^-rj  •  ^^^ 


or         _-  =  cos^ 


rfr*   ■*■  r         \rm   ^  drm\ 


r    dr         r*    (/fl*  * 


In  Kke  manner  we  get 


\dV _   ^F] 


c^'F     .  ,«^F     2sinOcos0 
dy^  dr  r 

oo^OdV     cos^fl  d"  V 
r     dr         r*    dO^ 

The  latter  result  can  also  be  readily  deduced  from  the 
preceding  by  substituting  in  it  —  0  for  0. 

If  these  equations  be  added  we  have 

dT     (PF  _^     i^dV     ii_(PV  . 

da^    "^  dy^   -  dr"  "^  rdr    "^  r'' dif  '  ^^  ^ 

323.  Transformation  of  -;~r-  +  ---;-  +  -7-r-  to  Polar 

air       dy^       dz^ 

Coordinates. 

Let  the  polar  transformation  be  represented  by  the  equa- 
tions 

ir  =  rsinOcos0,    y«rsin6sin0,    a  =  roos0; 
also,  assume        p  =  r  sin  0,  and  we  have 

a;  =  /o  cos  ^,     2^  =  p  sin  <^ ; 

1.     /  nx       (^^     <^V     d'V     idV      I  d'V 
hence,  by  (18),      _,-_=_ -^ -_ -^ -_. 


4o6  Change  of  the  Independent  Variable. 

Again,  from  the  equations 

p  -  r  sin  0,    s  >  r  cos  0, 

we  have  in  like  manner 

(fF     d^V    (PV     idV     I  dfV 
dp'   "^  dz^    ^  dr*  '^rdr    '^p^dO'* 
Accordingly, 

^     ^     (PF     d^     i.dr     i_cPr     idV      id'V 
d^  "^  df  '^  dz^  ^  dr"  ^  pdp  "^  p^d^'^  rdr  ^  r^dlf 

But  by  (17)  we  have 

dV     .    ^dV     oosOdV 

-T-  =  sm  0-j-  + -=5- ; 

dp  dr  r    du 

,,       .  idV     idV     ootedV 

therefore  ""  T"  =  -  TT^  +  -3-  i^« 

pdp       r  dr         ir    du 

Hence  we  get  finally 

d'V     dT     dT    d'V         I       d'V 

1- 1 — +  . — 

da^       dy^       dz^       dr^       r^sin^O  d(f? 

I  cPF     2dV     ootOdV 
'^  r'W^rd^'^  "7"  dO 

324.  Remarks  on  Partial  Differentials. — As  already 

stated  in  Art.  113,  the  student  must  be  careful  to  attach  the 

correct  meaning  to  the  partial  differential  coefficients  in  each 

case. 

due 
Thus  in  finding  -7-  in  (10)  we  regard  a?  as  a  function  of  r 

(ir 

and  0,  and  differentiate  on  the  supposition  that  0  is  constant; 

dr  . 
in  like  manner  the  value  of  —  in  (14)  is  found  on  the  suppo- 

sition  that  y  is  constant. 
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The  beginner,  accordingly,  must  not  fall  into  the  con- 

//ft*  /7/M 

fusion  of  supposing  that  in  this  case  we  have  — -  x  -— =  i. 

ax     dr 

This  caution  is  necessary,  as  some  mathematical  writers, 

from  not  paying  proper  attention  to  the  meaning  of  partial 

derived  functions,  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error. 

325.  Creometrlcal  Illustration. — The  following  geo- 

dv  don 

metrical  method  of  determining  the  proper  values  of-—  and  -7- 

dx  dr 

under  the  preceding  hypotheses  may  assist  the  beginner 

towards  forming  correct  ideas  on  this  important  subject. 

Let  P  be  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  x  and  y ;  then 

OM  =  a?,     PM  ^  y,     OP  ^  r, 

POX  =  0.      Now,  in  finding 

dx 

-z-   regarding    B    as   constant, 

we  take  on  the  radius  vector 
OP  produced  a  portion  PQ 
=  Ar,  and  draw  QN  perpen- 
dicular to   OX ;  then  Aa?,  the 

corresponding  increment  in  a?,  ^{J^g2.        ^  ^  ^ 

is  represented  by  MN  or  PL ; 


Fig.  82. 


,,       «  ^x     PL  ^  dx  ^ 

therefore        — -  =  ^77^  =  cos  ^,    or    -7-  =  cos  \j. 

Ar     PQ  dr 

dr 
Again,  to  find  —  on  the  supposition  that  y  is  constant : 

ttX 

let  MN  be  Aa?,  the  increment  in  a?,  and  draw  the  parallelo- 
gram PLMNy  and  join  Oi,  meeting  in  7  a  circle  described 
with  radius  r  and  centre  0 ;  then  LI  represents  the  corre- 
sponding increment  in  r,  and  we  have 

-7-  =  limit  of  --  =  limit  of  =7-^  =  cos  0 ; 
dx  Aa?  PL 

dr  dx 

so  that  in  this  case  the  values  of  -j-  and  —  are  each  equal  to 

ax        ar 

X 

cos  0  or  -,  as  before. 
r 
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dr 
The  values  of  ^,  &o.  can  also  be  readily  represented 

geometrically  in  a  similar  manner. 

326.  lilnear  Transformattoiis. — If  we  are  given 

ar-aX+6r+cZ,y  =  a'Z  +  6'r+c'Z,  2=fl"X+6"r+c"Z,   (20) 

then  any  function  F,  of  Xj  y  and  s,  is  transformed  into  a 
function  JC,  Y^  Z\  and,  as  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  98,  we  have 

dV  ^    dV     ,dV     „rfr 
dX        dx         dy         dz  * 

dY       dx         dy  dz 

dV_     dV     ,dV     ,,dV 
dZ        dx         dy  dz  * 

Again,  proceeding  to  second  differentiation,  we  get 

^^^dj  dV     ,d_r     .f^\^^.£(^^^^^^_^^^^^\ 
dX^      dx\  dx         dy  dz  J        dy\  dx         dy  dz  J 

dz\  dx         dy         dz  J 

^d'V         ,  d^r         ,,  d'V        „,  d^r 

=  a  -TTT  +  2fla  7—7-+  2aa  -^—i-  +  2a  a  -y-y 

djtr  dxdy  dxdz  dzdy 

^  „cPV      ,„d'V 


dy 
Similarly  we  have 


^  ""    dz'' 


rfF*        ds?  d^f  dz'  dxdy 

•\-2bb  -r—'  +  2b  b  -7—7-; 
dxdz  dzdy 
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cPV     ,(Pr    ,^(Pr      ,,,(PV        ,  cPV 

„d^V       ,,,d^V 

+  2CC  -r-r  +  2C  V  -r-T' 

dxdz  dzdy 

327.  Orthogonal  Transformations. — If  the  transfor- 
mation be  suoh  that 

we  have 

fl'  +  a'»  +  a"»=i,      ^*+6''  +  6"2  =  i,      c»  +  c'*  +  c"»=  i.        (21) 

a6+aT  +  a"6"=o,    a(j  +  aV+aV  =  o,    6(j  +  6  Y  +  6V  =  o.     (22) 

Again,  multiplying  the  first  of  equations  (20)  by  a,  the 
second  by  fl',  and  the  third  by  a",  we  get  on  addition,  by  aid 
of  (21)  and  {22) J 

X  =  ax  +  c^y  +  a'% 

In  like  manner,  if  the  equations  (20)  be  respectively 
multiplied  by  6,  6',  ft",  we  get 

r^bx-hb'y  +  b''z; 

similarly, 

Z^cx\  c'y  -\-  c'^z. 

If  these  equations  be  squared  and  added,  we  obtain 
fl»+^,2  +  c^=i,     a'»+«»'»+c'*=  I,    a"»+6"*  +  c"»=  I.     (23) 

aa'+  6^>'+  cc  -  o,     aa"+  i«»"+  cc"=  o,     aV'+  «»T+  cV  =  o.     (24) 

Hence  in  this  case,  if  the  equations  of  the  last  Article  be 
added,  we  shall  have 

dj^  ^  df  '^  dz^  '  dX*  "^  dY'  "^  dZ^'         ^^^^ 


mm  Wm  mm  —      Ir  mm  ^^ 

another,  the  value  of  the  function  -j^  +  -^^  +  -^-j-  is  un- 
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The  transformationB  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article 
are  necessary  when  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  are  changed  in 
Analytic  Geometry  of  three  dimensions ;  and  equation  (25) 
shows  that,  in  transforming  from  one  rectangular  system  to 

^     "HZ     ^' 
da^       dy^       dz^ 

altered. 

328.  Creneral    Case   of  Transformattoii  for  Two 

Independent  Tariables. — Suppose  that  we  are  given  the 

equations 

«  =  0(nfl)>   y=^(n0),  (26) 

then  any  function  of  x  and  t/  may  he  regarded  as  a  function 
of  r  and  0,  and  we  have,  from  (9), 

dV^dVc^     dVdy 
dO  "  dx  dS'^  dy  Iff 

dVdVdx     dVdy 
dr       dx  dr     dy   dr 

where  the  values  of  -77;,  -^,  -r-*  -7-  ca^  t©  determined  from 

dd  dd  dr  dr 

equations  (26). 

Whenever  these  equations  can  he  solved  for  r  and  0, 

separately,  we  can  determine,  by  direct  differentiation,  the 

values  of  — ,  ~,  —,  t-,  and  hence,  by  substituting  in  (13), 
cix  (xy  QiX  ay 

we  can  obtain  the  values  of  -7—  and  -r-  * 

dx  dy 

When,  however,  this  process  is  impracticable,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  values  of  --,  — ,  &c.,  by  solving  for  -7-  and  3- 

dx  dy  ^  ^         dx  dy 

in  the  preceding  equations. 
Thus  we  obtain 

dV     ^^_^^ 

-—      dO  dr      dr  dO^  /,-\ 

ax  dy     dx  dy 

dOdr^d^de 
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dVdx     dVdx 
dV     dedr'"drde 


(28) 


MM  Mr  m  Mi         Mr 

The  values  of  -y-^ ,  jt?  &c.,  can  be  deduced  from  these : 


dp        dxdy     dxdy' 
drdd^Mlr 

dT  (PV 

dx"  '  dy" 

but  the  general  formulae  are  too  complioated  to  be  of  much 
interest  or  utility. 

329.  Concomitant  Functions. — We  add  one  or  two 

results  in  connexion  with  linear  transformations,  oonmiencing 
■  with  the  case  of  two  variables.  We  suppose  x  and  y  changed 
into  aX  +  JP'  and  a'X  +  J'F,  respectively,  so  that  any  func- 
tion 0  {xy  y)  is  transformed  into  a  f imction  of  X  and  Y :  let 
the  latter  be  denoted  by  0i(X,  F),  and  we  have 

i>{x,y)^i>i{X,  T). 

Again,  let  x'  and  y'  be  transformed  by  the  same  substitu- 
tions, i.  e,f 

af^aX^bT,    /  =  a'X+6'r; 
then  since        x  +  kx'^a{X-\-kX)  +  b{Y  +  kT)y 

and  y+ky'^c({X-^kX')  +  b\Y'¥kT), 

it  is  evident  that 

<fi[x-\-kx\  y  +  V)  =  0i(-2^+  *^',  r+  AFO. 

Hence,   expanding  by  the  theorem  of  Art.    127,   and 
equating  like  powers  of  A,  we  get 

"^   db"  ^^''^  dxdy^^  df--^   dX*^^  ^  dXdY^^  dY" 

&o.  &o.  (30) 
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Aooordingly,  if  u  represent  any  function  of  x  and  y^  the 
ezpressionB  denoted  by 

(    ,d  ,d\  (,d  .rfV         o 

\    dx    ^  dy)  '     \    dx    ^  dy)    '       * 

are  unaltered  by  linear  transformation. 

Similar  results  obviously  hold  for  linear  transformations 
whatever  be  the  number  of  variables  (Salmon's  Higher  Algebra^ 
Art.  125). 

Functions,  such  as  the  above,  whose  relations  to  a  quantio 
are  unaltered  by  linear  transformation,  have  been  called  con^ 
eomitanta  by  Professor  Sylvester. 

330.  Tiransformatlon  of  Coordinate  Axes. — When 
applied  to  transformation  from  one  system  of  coordinate 
axes  to  another,  the  preceding  leads  to  some  important 
results,  by  applying  Boole's  method*  (Salmon's  Conies^ 
Art.  159). 

For  in  the  case  of  two  dimensions,  when  the  origin  is 
unaltered  we  have 

x"^  +  2xy cos o)  +  /*  =  z"  +  2Z'r'cosQ  +  r\   (31) 

where  o)  and  Q,  denote  the  angle  between  the  original  axes 
and  that  between  the  transformed  axes,  respectively. 

Multiply  (31)  by  A,  and  add  to  (30):  then  denoting 
^{xy  y)  by  Uy  and  0i(X,  F)  by  ?7  we  get 

Now,  suppose  k  assumed  so  as  to  make  the  first  side  of 
this  equation  a  perfect  square,  it  is  obvious  that  the  other 
side  will  be  a  perfect  square  also.  The  former  condition 
gives 

'^    xV—    \\-(— 

^dx^        l\dy^        J      \dxdy 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bumside  for  the  suggestion  that  the  equations  of 
this  Article  are  immediately  obtained  by  Boole's  method. 
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or  A'sin'co  +  A  -r-r  +  -7-r-  -  2  -— -=-  cos  cd 

\aar     dtf        ax  ay  J 

d'utPu     f  d'u  Y_ 
rf;i^  dy^     \dxdy) 

Aooordingly,  we  must  have  at  the  same  time 


A' sm'Q  +  X( -T^  +  -tt;^  -  2  .^,^oosQj 


MX^     dY'       dXdY 


d?Ud^TJ     (  d^TT  \ 
""  dX^dY"     \dXdY)^' 

Hence,  comparing  ooeflBcients,  we  get 

d^u  d'u     /  d'u  Y     d'Ud^U     f  cPU 
l^df     \dxdy)      dX'^dY^     \dXdY) 


sin*w  sin^Q 

and 


(32) 


tf^t*     di'u         d^u  d^U     d^TJ         d^TJ 

^•^^'^^^^"^"     dX^^lY^'^'l^XdY'^^^  ,     ^ 

Consequently,  if  t«  be  any  function  of  the  coordinates  of 
a  point,  the  expressions 


d^ud^u     f  d^u 
dx^  dy^     \dxdy 


d^u  V        d^u     du         cPu 

+  -^o  -  2  -r—r-  cos  la 


dy^     \dxdyj        ,  dx^      dy"^        dxdy 


sm*a>  sm*a> 


are  unaltered  when  the  axes  of  coordinates  are  changed  in  any 
manner,  the  origin  remaining  the  same. 

In  the  particular  case  of  rectangular  axes,  it  follows  that 

dh^     (Pu       .  ^  <^  _  (  d^^  Y 
dx^     dy^  dx^  dy^      \dxdyj 

preserve  the  same  values  when  the  axes  are  turned  round 
through  any  angle. 
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331.  Application  to  Orthosonal  TransformatloB.^- 

When  the  transformations  are  orthogonal  it  is  easy  to  extend 
the  preceding  results  to  three  or  more  variables  (Art.  327). 
Thus,  in  the  ease  of  three  variables,  we  have 

a^  +  y't  +  s'^  -  J'«  +  r'»  +  Z\ 

Multiplying  this  by  A,  and  adding  the  result  to  the  equation 
that  corresponds  to  (30),  it  follows  that  the  expression 


^'S^* 


y^P^x^^'y^^'wii 


dzdx 


dxdy 


is  unaltered  by  orthogonal  transformation. 

Next,  suppose  that  X  is  such  that  the  quadratic  function 
in  afy  y'  and  z  is  the  product  of  two  linear  factors ;  then,  by 
Art.  107,  we  have 


d^u     .      d^u 
d^u 


dxdy* 
d^u 


dxdy* 
(Pu 

dru 


d'u 
dxdz 

cPu 
dydz 


dxdz*       dyd^       d. 


d'u    ^ 
-rv  +  X 


=  O. 


(34) 


But,  as  the  transformed  expression  must  also  be  the  product 
of  two  linear  factors,  we  have 


d^u     ^     d^u     d^u 
dx^       '  dxdy*  dxdz 

d^u    d^u     .      d^u 
+  X, 


dydx*  dy^  '  "'  dydz 
d^u      d^u    d}u 


dxdz*  dydz*  dz^ 


+  X 


(PU 
dX' 


+  X, 


d'U      d'U 


d'U     d'U 


dXdY*  dXdZ 


dXdY'  dV     "'  dYdZ 

d'U      d'U    (PU 
dXdZ"  dYd^dZ''" 


(35) 
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Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  X,  we  see  that  the 
expressions 

cPu     (Pu     cPu 


2> 


<Pu(Pu 


and 


da^     dy^      dz 


/  d^u  Y  d'u  d^u     fd^\^  d^u  d^u 
\dxdy)    dx^  d^     \dxdzj    dy^  dz^ 


d^u       d^u        d^u 


,dydz) ' 


cto*'     dxdy*     dxdz 

dhi       (Pu       d^u 
dxdy^     dy^*     dzdy 

d^u        (Pu       d^u 
dxdz^     dydz^     dz^ 


are  unaltered  by  orthogonal  transformation. 

The  first  of  these  results  has  been  already  arrived  at  by 
direct  substitution  (Art.  327). 

These  results  readily  admit  of  generalization. 
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EXAICPLBS. 

tTy 

1.  Being  giyen  y  «/(«)  and  m  ■  ^(ar),  find  3-5  • 

dx* 

An,.  /(»)♦"(*)  +r("){«'(*)}». 

2.  Itya^<),  <=/(«),  t«a^(«),  find  the  yalae  of  ^« 

3.  Change  the  independent  yariable  from  jp  to  <  in  the  equation 

tPy  dy  I 

«*-7^  — 2fi«'- — |-a*y=o,  where  «  =  -• 
oar  ad;  s 

cPy     2(w+  i)  dV 

a«'  z        a« 

4.  Transform  (l  —  ic*)  j^  -  *  ^  +  «V  ■■  0|  being  giyen  «  =  sin  s. 

dx      df 

5.  If  d;  =  r  sind  cos^,    y  =  rsin0  8in^,    «=r  cos ^,  prove  that —  = —-, 

dr      dx 

dx 
where  0  and  <p  are  regarded  as  constants  in  finding  •— ;  while  y  and  z  are  re 

dr 

dr 
garded  as  constants  in  finding  -— , 

dx 

6.  If  e  be  a  function  of  two  independent  yariables,  x  and  y,  which  are 
connected  with  two  other  variables,  u  and  v,  by  the  equations 

fi{x,  y,  w,  v)  =  o,  /2(«,  y,  w,  fj)  =  o ; 

ehow  how  to  erpress  -r  and  -7-  in  terms  of  -—  and  -^  • 

aa:        dy  du        dv 

7.  Transform  the  equation 

^y  .      2a;     <fy      _y 
rfaj^"**!  +a;2fl?a;      (i  +  a;2)2       * 

into  another  in  which  6  is  the  independent  yariable,  supposing  x  =  tan  0, 

^y 

rffl"  "*"  y  "  ®* 
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8.  If  <  be  a  function  of  »  and  ^,  and  u  =  px  +  qy'-e,  proye  that  when 
p  and  g  are  taken  as  independent  variables,  we  have 


du 


dq 


d^u 


d^u 


d^u 


dp"^*  dq"^^*  dp^ 


rt-s^*     dpdq        rt-s^*     dq^     rt-8^* 


where  i?,  q,  r,  iy  t  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of  2,  as  in  Art.  304. 
9.  If  the  equation 

d^u  <?'*~^t/  du 


£^ 


be  transformed  to  depend  on  9,  where  x  =  eOf  proye  that  the  coefficients  in  the 
transformed  differential  equation  are  all  constants. 


so.  Giyen  »  = 


*W     y  =  1(5,  proye  that 


m 

1(1)1,' if) -<Ht)F 


'cJ 


jp(<),  r'(t),  r'(i) 


3B 


(    4i8    ) 


OHAPTEE  XXin. 

SPHERICAL  HARMONIC  ANALTSIS. 

332.  It  IB  proposed  in  this  oliapter  to  give  a  brief  disoossioii 
of  the  differential  equation 

(PF    dT    dT 

an  equation  whioh  occurs  so  frequently  in  physioal  investi- 
gations.   We  shall  denote  the  symbolic  operator 

<P       cP       d^  .        . 

Adopting  this  notation,  we  readily  see  that 

,,    .  «  «         /du  dv      du  dv      du  dv\   ,  . 

Again,  since  —  (r"*)  =  ma?r*""', 

d} 
we  have         —  i)^)  =  fwr~"*+  m{m-  2)0^  ;*^*, 

and  we  readily  get 

y2  ^^j  =  m(m+  i)  r*""'.  (3) 

Hence,  from  (2),  we  have 

V'^  {f^V)  =  r^v*r+  m  {m  +  i)  r^'^V 


+  2fwr^' 


/  e^F       rfF       dV\  ,  , 


Moreover,  if  F  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n'*  de- 
gree in  Xy  y,  z,  we  get,  by  Euler's  theorem  of  Art.  98, 

V»(r«D  -f^v'r+w(w  +  2n'¥  i)r'»-'F.        (5) 
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333.  Solid  Harmonic  Functions.— Any  homogeneous 
function  in  a?,  y,  2  which  satisfies  equation  (i)  is  called  a  solid 
spherical  harmonic  function,  and  frequently  a  solid  harmonic. 

We  shall  denote  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  n**  degree  by 
Fit,  in  which  the  degree  n  may  be  positive  or  negative,  in- 
teger or  fractional,  real  or  imaginary. 

It  is  evident  that  any  constant  multiple  of  an  hannonio  is 
also  an  harmonic  of  the  same  order. 

From  (5)  it  follows  that  a  solid  harmonic  of  the  n**  degree 
satisfies  the  equation 

V'(r»»F„)  =  »J  (w  +  2n  +  i)  r»»-»F«.  (6) 

Y 
Hence  we  see  that  if  Fit  be  a  solid  harmonic,  -r—-  is  also 

a  solid  harmonic,  whose  degree  is  -  (w  +  i). 

Again,  from  (3)  we  see  that  -  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  the 

T 

degree  -  i.    Also  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  -  is  the  only 

T 

function  of  r  that  satisfies  equation  (i).    For  by  (19),  Art. 
323,  we  can  transform  that  equation  into 

d  (^dr\        I      d  (  .    ^dr\        I    ePF  ,  , 

Hence,  if  F  be  a  function  of  r  solely,  we  must  have 

-—( r*  -7-  )  «  o.    This  gives  Fin  the  form-  +  J. 
dr\dr)  °  r 

In  like  manner,  if  F  be  a  function  of  the  angle  ^  solely, 

(PY 

it  must  satisfy  the  equation  -—  =  o :  this  leads  to  F=  a^  +  J. 

Hence  we  observe  that  tan~^  ( -  j  is  a  solid  harmonic  of  the 

degree  zero. 

Again,  if  F  be  a  function  of  6  solely,  we  have 


To[^^w)-°' 


2  B  2 
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Henoe  we  see  that  log  f  tan -j  satiflfies  the  equation 

— —  j  is  a  soKd  harmonio. 

In  like  manner,  log and  log are  also  solid  har- 

r  —X        ,       r  —  y 

monies. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  ^  log  tan  f  -  ]  satisfies  equation  (7) ; 


henoe  we  see  that 


is  a  solid  harmonio,  of  zero  degree. 

If  V  satisfies  equation  (i)  it  is  seen  immediately  that 

— •,  -T — J  and  —  also  satisfy  it,  as  also  the  general  expres- 

sion  ,  in  which  p,  y,  r  are  any  positive  integers. 

Hence,  from  any  solid  harmonio,  a  number  of  others  can 
be  immediately  deduced  by  differentiation. 

Again,  since  -7-^  is  a  harmonic  of  degree  n  -  i,  it  follows 

from  (6)  that  --^^^  -=-^  is  also  a  solid  harmonio,  whose  degree 
is  -  n :  and  so  on. 

For  example,  any  expression  of  the  form        jjiJ'i  { - ) 
is  a  solid  harmonic,  whose  degree  is-(y  +  A+/+i). 


ExAJtPLES. 
I.  Find  the  condition  that 

OP*  +  ^*  +  «^  +  dxy  +  M»  +  /Vi( 
should  be  a  solid  hannonic.  Jbu*  a  +  ^  +  0  «  o. 
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2.  Proyethat 


— -—       .    ,    .,    «tan-^^    and    «log 2r, 

are  solid  harmonics. 

3.  If  Fb  be  a  solid  harmonic  of  degree  zero,  prove  that  r*"-^  -^ —  is  also  a 
solid  harmonic. 

4.  Hence  proye  that    ^   — \ is  a  harmonic  function. 

For,  let  Fo  =  tan"^ f- j  ;  then,  since  y  =  a;tan4>,  it  can  be  shown,  as  in 
Art.  46,  that 

Hence    —  is  a  solid  harmonic,  as  also  any  function  deriyed  from 

(«» +  y')J 

it  by  differentiation. 

5.  Proye  that    u  *=»  — .    Ib  a  solution  of  the  di£ferential  equation 

2  (2«  +  3) 

334.  Complete  Solid  Harmonies. — A  solid  harmonic 
that  is  finite  and  single  valued  for  all  finite  values  of  the  co- 
ordinates is  said  to  be  a  complete  harmonic.  It  can  be  proved, 
by  aid  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  that  every  complete  solid 
harmonic  is  either  a  rational  integral  function  of  the  coordi- 
nates, or  is  reducible  to  one  by  multiplication  by  some  power 
of  r.  Assuming  this,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent complete  harmonics  of  degree  n  is  2n  +  i,  when  n  is 
positive. 

For  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  number  of  terms  in  Fn,  a 
rational  homogeneous  function  of  the  n*^  degree  in  a?,  y,  2,  is 

(n  +   2)  (W  +    l)  J       ,  ,,  ,  o    .  .  JTT      • 

•^ -;  and  also  the  number  of  terms  in  v'F«  is 

;  hence,  since  y*  F«  »  o  identically,  we  must  have 

— '  linear  equations  connecting  the  coefficients  in  Fn ; 

lonsequently,  the  number  of  independent  constants  is 

(n  +  2)  (n  +  i)      «(n  -  i) 

^ '--^ '" i ^,  or  zn  +  I. 
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It  can  now  be  shown  that  every  oomplete  harmonic  can  be 
deduced  from  -  by  differentiation. 
For  the  solid  harmonic 


when  the  differentiations  are  performed,  is  readily  seen  to  be 
a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator  is  a  homogeneous  func- 
tion of  the  degree  w,  and  whose  denominator  is  --^^j  where 

Vn 

n^  k-^j  +  L    If  this  function  be  represented  by  3;^,  the 

numerator  Vn,  by  (6),  is  also  a  solid  harmonic. 

We  can  now  show  that  the  number  of  independent  har- 
monics of  degree  n  that  can  be  thus  derived  is  2n  +  i. 

For,  since 

dz'  [rj        \da?  ■*"  dfj  \r/ 
we  see  that 

dz'^\rj     ^      ^    {dx'     dt/y  \r/ 
in  which  ( -yi  +  "ji )  can  be  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem 

as  if  —  and  —  were  algebraic  quantities,  and  the  resulting 
ax         ay 

differentiations  of  -  taken. 

r 

Hence,  if  /  be  even,  we  have 

^^'*''     A\     f       2    d^^^    (d^       df- 


dx^dy^d^\r)     ^      ^  dx^ dy^\d^     dy 
and,  if  /  be  odd. 
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Aeoordingly,  in  the  former  ease,  we  get  a  number  of  terms 
each  of  the  form  ^  ^  ,  „  - ),  where  »  +  g  =  n ;  and  in  the 

latter,  terms  of  the  form -r:— 7-7  W  f- )1,  in  which  »  +  fl'  =  n-  i. 

Now  there  are  j9  +  3'  +  i ,  or  m  +  i  terms  in  the  former  case, 
and  n  in  the  latter.  Hence  there  are  zn  +  i  independent 
forms,  as  was  to  be  proved. 

335*  Spberical  and  Zonal  Harmonics. — If  a  solid 
harmonic  Vn  be  divided  by  r^,  the  quotient  may  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  two  angular  coordinates,  or  spherical 
surface  coordinates,  0  and  (j>.  Such  a  function  is  called  a 
spherical  surface  harmonic  of  the  degree  n. 

Hence,  if  Fn  =  f^Y„y  then  Tn  is  a  spherical  harmonic  of 
the  n**  degree. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  general  spherical  harmonic  of  the  first 
degree  is  of  the  form  aoosO  +  b  sin  6  cos  ^  +  c  sin  0  sin  <j),  where 
a,  by  c  are  arbitrary  constants.  Also,  the  general  expression 
for  T2  can  be  written  down  readily  (see  Ex.  i,  Art.  333). 

Again,  by  (19),  Art.  323,  we  see  that  Tn  satisfies  the 
differential  equation 

I        df.     ndT,\  I      dPYn  f  V  xr  /o\ 

This  equation  admits  of  a  useful  transformation :  for,  let 
/A »  cos  0,  then,  since 

we  get 

Again,  if  a  spherical  harmonic  be  a  f imction  of  0  solely,  it 
is  called  a  zonal  harmonic.  Hence,  if  Pn  be  a  zonal  harmonic 
of  the  n'*  order,  it  must  satisfy  the  equation 

i{(,-.-)!|=|H..(-.)P.-o.  (.0) 
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When  fi  is  a  positive  integer,  the  value  of  P«  can  be  readily 
represented  by  a  finite  series.  For  since,  by  hypothesis,  P« 
IB  a  function  of  the  n^^  degree  in  /u,  we  may  assume 

INaO 

Hence  -7-  =  S  (wawM"^*) ; 

.-.     :ri^  -m')  -7^  -  2m(m  -  Od^ju**-*-  Sm(m  +  1)0^/1''. 

Substituting  in  (10),  and  equating  the  coefficient  of  /i"*  to 
zero  (since  the  result  must  vanish  identically),  we  get 

{m  +  i)  (m  +  2)  dm^t  =  -  (n  -  w)  (»J  +  n  +  i)  am^ 

Hence,  observing  that  the  highest  power  of  /u  is  n,  we 
have 

w(n-i)    J. 
and  we  may  write 

r      2{2ti-i)'^         2.4(2n-i)(2n-3)'^  )' 

where  On  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

This  is  the  general  form  of  a  zonal  harmonic  of  integer 
positive  degree ;  and  we  see  that  two  zonal  harmonics  of  the 
same  degree  can  only  differ  by  a  constant  multiplier. 

It   can  be  shown    independently  of    the    above    that 

—  j  (/Li*  -  i)**  satisfies  the  equation  (10). 

In  order  to  prove  this  we  shall  assume  u-  fiF  -  i ,  and 
write  the  symbol  2)  for  -7- ;  then  we  have  to  prove  that 

D  {w2)'»*^ (m~)}  -  w  (w  +  i)  2)~  (ti")  -  o. 
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dtt 

Now,  observing  that  -7-  ■»  2/1,  we  get,  by  Leibnitz's 
theorem  of  Art.  48, 

jD«+^  (w"^)  =  2)"+^  (m  .  w~)  =  t*2)^*^  (w»)  +  2  (n  +  I )  /uD^  (w") 

+  n(n  +  ijD^-^ti"). 

Again,  since 

2)  (ti'»*^)  a  2  (n  +  i)  /itt", 
we  have 

2>"*^  (w^+i)  =  2  (n  +  i)  i>«  (/itt») 

=  2  (n  +  i)  fiD^  {u*")  +  2n  (n  +  i)  J)""*  (tt"). 
Equating  these  values  of  2>"*^  (t****^)?  we  get 
fi2y*+i  (ti~)  =  n  (n  +  i)  JO^-*  (w") ; 
hence  D  {«!)«« (w») }-«(«+  i)  2)«  (w*)  -  o.  {12) 

Consequently  2>"  (w")    satisfies  the  equation    in    question. 
Hence  we  infer  that 

'•  -  <5)v  -  ■)•• 

The  student  can  verify,  by  direct  differentiation,  that 
this  expression  differs  only  by  a  constant  factor  from  the 
value  of  P„  found  in  (11). 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  Pn  is  that  value  of  the  pre- 
ceding expression  which  becomes  unity  when  ^^  i. 

To  find  this  value,  we  have 

(|)V-0»  =  a«(|)"-^,(,«-x)-) 
by  Leibnitz's  theorem. 


II  "= 

2« 
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Now  it  IB  readily  seen  that  f  —  j    (/n*-  i)*"*-©  when  /a"  i  ; 
henoe,  when  )u  >=  i,  we  have 

(|;)V-)--(|fV-.)" 

-2'«(W-I)f— j      (/ti»-l)-«,  &C. 

Consequently,  when  /i  =  i, 
and  we  have 

The  foregoing  result  oan  be  readily  shown  in  another 
manner.     For  2  [«[  — )  (/x"-  i)"  is  the  coefficient  of  A"  in  the 

expansion  of  (i  -  2^  +  W)'^  (see  Ex.  6,  p.  155). 
Again 

( (a?  -  aY  +  S/'  +  2')"^  =  (/•"  -  2ar/i  +  a')*^ 

I  f* 

=  -  (i  -  Aii  +  A')"4,  where  A  =  -, 

.  in  which  we  suppose  a>  r. 

But  v'{(«-a)'  +  2/'  +  «')'*-o; 


hence 


l^j  ^'  "  ^^'*  satisfies  equation  (10),  &o. 


The  functions  Pi,  .  .  .  Pn  are  usually  called  Legendre^s 
Coefficients, 
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Examples. 

1.  If  ju  s  I,  prove  that  Pn  =  i  for  all  yalues  of  ft. 

2.  If  ju  t=  -  I,  prove  that  Fn  =  (-  i)». 

3.  If  /i  <  I,  show  that  the  series 

P1  +  P2  +  ...+P1.+  ... 
is  convergent. 

4.  Prove  the  relations 

P4=  g ,      P5  = g 

5.  Prove  the  equations 

—  (P„^i  -  Pn-l)  =  (2*1  f  I)P», 

(«  +  i)P»^i  -  (2w  +  i)/iP,  +  nP,ui  =  a 

336.  Complete  Spherical  Harmonics. — 

From  Art.  334  it  follows  that  a  complete  spherical  har- 
monic Yn  of  the  n*^  order,  when  n  is  an  integer,  contains 
2n  +  I  arbitrary  constants.  Its  value  can  be  expressed  by 
aid  of  the  corresponding  zonal  harmonic  Pn^  as  we  proceed 
to  show. 

Since  Yn  is  in  this  case  a  rational  integer  function  of 
sin  6  cos  ^,  sin  0  sin  0  and  cos  fl,  we  may  suppose  it  expressed 
in  a  series  of  sines  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  ^,  whose  coef- 
ficients are  functions  of  fl,  or  of  ju.  We  accordingly  assume 
that  Yn  consists  of  a  number  of  terms  each  of  the  form 
Jtf,coss0;  then,  substituting  in  equation  (8),  and  observing 

that  —    ^    '  =  -  s*  cos  50,  we  obtain,  on  equating  to  zero  the 

coefficient  of  cos  80, 

+  n(w+ i)ilf,  =  o.       (14) 


^Ic-") 


If,  as  before,  we  write  u  for  /i'  -  i,  and  D  ioTj-y  this 

becomes 

uDluDMs}  -  sWs  -  n  (n  +  i)  wilf,  =  o.  (15) 
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9 

Now,  let  Mt  ">  u^v ;  then 


therefore  «  «  «  « 

« 

-41 

Substitute  in  (15),  and  divide  by  w*    ;  then 

ti2)*f?+  2(«+  i)juZ>r+  {«(«+  i)-n(»+  i))f?  =  o.     (16) 

It  is  readily  seen  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  assum- 
ing f>  =  D'Pml  for  substituting  this  value  for  t?  in  (16),  it 
becomes 

but  by  Leibnitz's  theorem  the  first  three  terms  are  equivalent 
to  I)^*^{uDPm} ;  whence  the  equation  becomes 

D^^{uDPtn)  -n{n+  i)D'Pn,  =  o. 

But  this  equation  follows  immediately  from   (10)   by 
differentiating  it  8  times  with  respect  to  /i. 
Accordingly,  the  expression 

satisfies  equation  (14),  and  hence 

satisfies  (8). 

T   Ti  (?(sins0)         5  •     .   XT. 

in  like  manner,  as         ,  ^^  =  -  «*  sm«0,  the  expression 


sin.0Oi«-i)^^0P, 


also  satisfies  the  same  equation. 

Accordingly,  equation  (8)  is  satisfied  by  the  expression 

(^.cos5^  +  P.sins0)()u»-  ^Y\j-]  {Pn),         (17) 
in  which  A9  and  Bs  are  arbitrary  constants. 
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This  expression  is  called  a  Teaseral  Surface  Sarmonic^  and 
is  said  to  be  of  the  degree  n  and  order  a. 

If  we  give  all  integer  values  to  s  from  i  to  n,  the  com- 
plete spherical  harmonic  Tn  can  be  written  in  terms  of 
Tessera!  harmonics  as  follows: — 

Fn  =  ^oPn  +  S   (^,coss^  +  -B,sin50)Oi*-i)»-^,    (18) 


(d\^ 
—  J  (/i»  -  i)**  may  be  substituted  for  P»  if 


neces- 


(: 


sary. 

This  equation  contains  the  proper  number  2n  +  i  of  arbi- 
trary constants,  and  consequently  may  be  regarded  as  a 
general  expression  for  a  complete  spherical  harmonic  of  in- 
teger positive  degree. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  by  difEerentiation  that 

^j    (jx'  -  lY  differs  only  by  a  constant  from 

'^  2(2n-i)      '^ 

2. /[.{in-  i)(2»-3) 

Hence  that  part  of  F„  which  depends  on  the  angle  8^  may 
be  written 

(i  -  Mn'"' -  ^^w^^^I^j"^^^  M**""*  +  fio.")  {As cos s0  +  Bs  sin s0). 

This  agrees  with  the  general  expression  given  by  Laplace 
{Micanique  C^leste^  tome  iii.,  chap,  ii.,  p.  46). 

337.  I^aplace's  Coefficients. — It  is  immediately  seen 

that  the  expression  77 jrz — jr^ — ; 77777  satisfies  the 

^  ^       [{x-xy+iT/^yy+iz-'zy]^ 

general  equation  (i),  as  also  the  corresponding  equation 

fiV    d^V    d^V 
dal^^  d}/^^  diC^"  ^' 
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Transferring  to  polar  ooordinates,  the  preoeding  expression 
may  be  written  (r*  -  2\r/  +  r^)  ,  where 

fl^ - r' sin C cos ^',    y'-/sinO'sin^',    i'-/cofly; 

and  X  "  oos  0  cos  0^  +  sin  0  sin  0^  cos  (^  -  ^0- 

If  P  and  P^  be  the  points  whose  coordinates  are  xyz  and 
a^t/'s^f  respectively,  then 

Accordingly,  if 

(i  -  2\h  +  A')-*=  I  +  Lih  +  Lih^  + . . .  +  X»A*  + . . ., 
we  have 

-  +  — =-  +  — r-  + . . .  +  — TTT-  +  . . .  when  r>r 


and 

I  I       Inr      Inf^  ,  i„f*  ,  , 

-7  +  — TT  +  — ;::-  +  . . .  +  -tttt  +  .  . .  when  r  <r. 


pjy     r^      r^        r'*    r'*^^ 


Hence,  since  V^i^ppf)  ^  o,  we  must  have  V*(-^)"  o, 

and  also  V*  (J^n^)  «  o. 

From  this  we  see  that  Ln  is  a  spherical  harmonic  of  the 
degree  n,  and  that  it  satisfies  the  equation 


ii*-"*) 


dLn)  I       d'Ln  I  V    y 


The  functions  Zi,  ^2,  .  .  .  Ln  are  called  Laplaceh  Coef" 
ficientSy  after  Laplace,  to  whom  their  introduction  into 
analysis  is  due. 

The  value  of  L„  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  Pn  in  (i  i) 

or  (13),  by  substituting  fifx  +  \/ i  -  /i*  v  i  - M*  ^os (0  -  0')  in 
place  of  /ti,  where  /x  =  cos  0,  and  fx  =  cos  0'.  Hence  it  is  a 
function  of  the  n'^degree  in  /i,  -v/ 1  -  /it' cos  0  and  v/i  -  fx*  sin  ^ ; 
as  also  in  fx^  s/i  -  ju'*  cos  0'  and  \/i  -  ju'*  sin  0'. 
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Moreover,  since  Ln  is  a  spherical  harmonic  of  the  n** 
degree,  and  symmetric  in  fi  and  ii\  as  also  in  0  and  0^,  it 
must,  by  (18),  be  of  the  form 

in  "which  the  coefficients  flo>  «!,...«,..•  are  constants,  the 
values  of  which  remain  to  be  determined. 

It  is  immediately  seen  that  a©  =  i :  for  if  /lc'  =  i,  we  have 
Pn^  I,  andi»  =  P„. 

In  the  Integral  Calculus,  Art.  233,  it  is  shown  that 

2\n  -  8 
a.  =  (-  1)*    , »    Assuming  this  result,  we  have 


8sSl 


Some  further  applications  of  spherical  harmonics  will  be 
found  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  Arts.  230-5,  but  for  a  more 
complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  Multiple  Integrals  as  well  as  the  solution  of  Differential 
Equations,  the  student  is  referred  to  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy ;  to  Ferrers'  Spherical  Har- 
monics; or  to  Todhunter's  Treatise  on  Laplace^ Sy  Lamffs^  and 
BesseVs  Functions. 
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1.  If  M  be  a  solation  of  the  differential  equation 

<pr    d^V    <pr 

prove  that   *3i  +  yT:+''jr  ^'^  *^  ^  *  solution  of  it, 

2.  Show  that  each  of  the  quantities 

—  /*',  (!-/*») 008 2^,  (i-/i2)8in2e, /iVi-/i»oos0,  fiVr^Bme 

is  a  surface  haimonic  of  the  second  degree. 

3.  Prove  that  the  expressions 

»lo«r— :-2'*»    7T  log -— -  - -5",    »log- — -  + 


are  solid  harmonio  functions. 

4.  If  the  polar  variables  be  replaced  by  u  and  v,  where 


cot-*^«i#,    tan-*"^  =  f>,    and {  s  V -  i, 
22 


prove  that  any  surface  harmonic  of  the  order  n  satisfies  the  equation 

dT     w(n+i)r 


o. 


dudv        (u  +  v)^ 

5.  If  p',  pi',  pj'  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  X, 

X*         y^  «» 


\      \  -  A'  ^  A  -  «»* 
and  if 


V(p«  -  A'*)  (p2  -  K^/  y/(h^-  pi^)  ipi'  -  K^y 

prove  that 

rf^w     <^u     d^v 

dx*     dy^     dz^ 
transforms  into 

d^v  d^v  d^v 
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OHAPTEE  XXIV. 


JACOBIANS. 


338.  Jacoblans. — The  results  obtained  in  Articles  330 
and  331  are  particular  cases  of  a  class  of  general  theorems 
in  determinants  which  were  first  developed  by  Jacobi  (Crelle's 
Journal^  1841). 

Thus,  if  u^  Vy  w  be  functions  of  x^  y^  z^  the  determinant 


J^ 


du  du  du 

dx^  dy  d% 

dv  dv  dv 

dx*  dy^  dz 

dw  dw  dw 

dx*  dy*  dz 


(I) 


was  styled   by  Jacobi  a  functional  determinant.      Such  a 
determinant  is  now  usually  represented  by  the  notation 

d(u,  t\  w) 
a  {X,  y,  s/ 

and  is  called  the  Jacobian  of  the  system  w,  v,  w  with  respect 
to  the  variables  x,  y,  z. 

In  the  particular  case  where  u^ «?,  lo  are  the  partial  diffe- 
rential coefficients  of  the  same  function  of  the  variables  x,  y,  z, 
their  Jacobian  becomes  of  the  form  given  in  Art.  331,  and 
is  called  the  Hessian  of  the  primitive  function.  Thus  the 
determinant  in  Art.  331  is  called  the  Hessian  of  w,  after 
Hesse,  who  first  introduced  such  functions  into  analysis,  and 
pointed  out  their  importance  in  the  general  theory  of  curves 
and  surfaces. 
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Jaeobiam. 


More  generally,  if  ^i,  ^i,  ^t . . .  y*  be  fonotionB  of  oh,  o^  «^ 
•  •  •  a^,  the  detenmnant 


dyi      dyi 
dxx       dx% 


•  • 


•  •  • 


dyn 

dXn 


is  called  the  Jaoobian  of  the  system  of  functions  yi,  y2,  . .  •  y* 
with  respect  to  the  variables  iCiy  a^, . . .  Xni  and  is  denoted  by 


^(yi,y2,  >..yO 


(2) 


Again,  if  yi,  y2, . . .  y«  be  differential  coefficients  of  the 
same  function  the  Jaoobian  is  styled^  as  above,  the  Hessian 
of  the  function. 

A  Jaoobian  is  frequently  represented  by  the  notation 

J{yii  y2, . . .  Vn), 

the  variables  a^i,  org,  .  .  .  Xn  being  understood. 

If  the  equations  for  yi,  y2, . . .  Vn  be  of  the  following  form, 

ya  =f%{xif  a?2), 

ya  =/3(a?i,  a?2,  iTa), 


yn  =/n(a?i,  a;2,  .  .  .  ^n), 
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it  is  obvious  that  titieir  Jaoobian  reduces  to  its-  leading  tenn, 
viz. 

dxi*  dx%'  *  *  dxn 

This  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  which  ndll  be 
given  subsequently  (Art.  343). 


Examples. 

1.  Find  the  Jacobian  of  yi^  ^, . .  •  yn^  being  giyen 

yi  =  I  -  xii    yz  =  jTi  (i  -  X2),    ys  =  a?ia;2  (i  -  iCs)  . . . 

y»  =  iPliP2  .  .  .  iPn-l  (l  -  iPn).  ^W«.   7  =  (-  iy*Xi**-^X%^-^  .  .  .  iPn-1.' 

2.  Find  the  Jacobian  of  xi,  X2,  .  •  •  Xn  with  respect  to  0i,  02, .  .  .  ^ti)  being 
giyen 

X\  s=  cos  01,    X2  =  sin  01  cos  02>    ^3  =  sin  0i  sin  08  cos  08)  •  •  • 
Xn  ^  sin  01  sin  02  sin  03  ...  sin  0n-i  cos  0n. 

Jns.  l^f  ^  f  ^ '  • '  ^"1  =  (-  i)»  sin«0i .  8in«-i0a ...  sin 0„: 
a  (01,  02»  ...  0») 

339.  Case  where  the  Functions  are  not  Indepen- 
dent.— If  ^1,  y% .  .  .yn  be  connected  by  a  relation,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  their  Jacobian  is  always  zero. 

For,  suppose  the  equation  of  connexion  to  be  represented 
by 

then,  differentiating  with  respect  to  the  variables  a?i,  ^^2, . . .  a?n> 
we  get  the  following  system  of  equations : — 

dF  dyi       dF  dy2_  dF  dy^ 

dffi  dxi      dyt  dxi      * '  *      dy^  dxi        ' 

aF8 
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dyidx%     dy%dxt     ***     dy^dxt       ' 


dF  dyi     dF  dyt  dF  dy^ 

dyidxn     dytdxn     '*'     dyndx^ 


.    .      .      dF     dF       dF 
whence,  eliminating  -=-.    -7^  . . .  -r->  wo  Rot 

^  dyi     dyt        dy^        ^ 


d[yuy%y...yn)  ^  ^  ,. 

d  (iUi,  a?2, . . .  a?»)       '  ^  ' 


The  converse  of  this  result  will  be  estaMished  in  Art.  344 ; 
and  we  infer  that  whenever  the  Jacobian  of  a  system  of 
functions  vanishes  identically  the  functions  are  not  indepen- 
dent.   This  is  an  extension  of  the  result  arrived  at  in  Art. 

314. 

340.  Case  of  Functions  of  Functions. — If  we  sup- 
pose f/i,  ii2y  t(z  to  be  functions  of  yi,  ^2,  ys,  where  yi,  y^,  yz  are 
functions  of  jti,  ji?2,  oi^ ;  we  have 


dxi 

dyi  dxi 

dy2  dxi 

dyz  dxi' 

dui 
dx% 

dtii  dyi 
dyi  dXi 

dui  dy2 
dyi  dXi 

dui  dyi 
dyz  dxz* 

dtii 

dui  dyi 

dui  dy2 

,  dui  dyz 

dxz      dyi  dxz       dyz  dxz      dyz  dxz' 

•  •••••  ixC« 


Case  of  Functions  ofFuncUon%. 
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Hence,  by  the  ordinary  rule  for  the  mnltiplioation  of 
determinants,  we  get 


dui     dui      dui 
dxi      dx2^     dxz 

dui     dtti     dui 
dyi      dyi     dyt 

dyi  dyi  dyi 
dxi    dx^    dxs 

dih     dUi     du% 
dxx      dx%^     dxs 

=s 

du%     dUi      du2 
dyi     dy^     dy^ 

• 

dy%  dy^  dy^ 
dxi      dx^    dxz 

dih     duz     dih 
dXx     dx2^     dXi 

duz     dut     duz 
dyi    dyi    dy 

dyz  dy^  dyz 
dxx     dx^i    dxz 

(5) 


or 


d{ui,  thy  fh)  _^  d{uu  thy  th)    d[yiy  y^y  yjj 
d{xiy  X2y  Xz)     d(y ly  ^2,  yz)  '  d{xiy  x^y  xi) 

It  follows  as  a  particular  case,  that 

d{yiy  ytj  yz)  ^  d{xiy  a^,  xj) 


(6) 


These  results  are  readily  generalized,  and  it  can  be  shown 
by  the  method  given  above  that 


d[uiy  ihy.,.Un)  ^  djuiy  tfj, . . .  Un)    d[yiy  y^y . . .  yn) 
d{xiy  X2,...  Xn)      d[yiy  y^y . .    ^n)  '  rf(a?i,  x^y.,.  Xn)' 


(7) 


This  is  a  generalization  of  the  elementary  theorem  of 
Art.  19,  viz. 

du     dudy 

dx     dydx 
Again, 

tf (yi>  y»» ' "  yn)  rf(a?i,  a^, . . .  xn)  ^  ,gv 

d{Xiy  Xiy...  Xn)   d{yiy  ^2, .  -  2^n) ""    ' 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  generalization  of  the  result 


dx  dy 

dy         '  dx 
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341.  The  JacoMaa  Is  an  iBvarlant. — ^In  the  parti- 
oular  case  of  linear  tranBformations  we  have  a  system  of 
equations  as  follows: — 

!/i  -  fli^?!  +  fliflJi . . . .  +  Oi^j, 
y%  =  bxXi  +  Sjirr, . . . .  +  b^flDny 


In  this  case 


yn"  /ia?i  +  hx% . . . .  +  do^. 


d(a?i,  ajg .  •  •  •  a^n) 


Si 


•  • 


•  • 


On 

bn 


h      k 


This  determinant  is  a  constant^  and  is  called  the  modulus 
of  the  tran8fo)*mation. 

Accordingly,  in  linear  transformations  the  transformed 
Jacobian  is  equal  to  the  original  Jacobian  multiplied  by  the 
modulus  of  the  transformation. 

In  the  case  of  orthogonal  transformation  (see  Art.  327) 
the  modulus  of  the  transformation  is  unity,  and  accordingly 
the  Jacobian  is  unaltered  by  such  a  transformation. 

342.  Jacobian  of  Implicit  Functions. — ^Next,  if 
Uf  Vy  w,  instead  of  being  given  explicitly  in  terms  of  a?,  y,  z, 
be  connected  with  them  by  equations  such  as 

then  w,  V,  to  may  be  regarded  as  implicit  functions  of  a?,  y,  s. 
In  this  case  we  have,  by  differentiation, 

dFi      dFi  du     dFi  dv     dFi  dw 
dx       du  dx      dv  dx      dw  dx       ' 

dFi      dFi  du     dFi  dv     dFi  dw 
dy        du  dy       dv  dy      dw  dy        ' 


dF2     dFi  du     dFz  dv     dFz^  dw 
dx       du  dx       dv  dx      dw  dx 


JacoUan  of  Implicit  Functions. 
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Henoe  we  observe,  from  the  ordinary  rule  for  multiplica- 
tion of  determinants,  that 


dFi     dFi     dFi 


du*     dv'     dw 
dF2     dF.     dF^ 


du^     dv*     dw 
dFi     dFi     dFz 


du 

dv 

dw 

dx' 

dx' 

dx 

du 

dv 

dw 

dy' 

dtf 

dy 

—  — 

du 

dv 

dw 

dz' 

Tz' 

dz 

dFx     dFi     dFi 
dx'     dy'     dz 

dFi     dFi     dFi 


dx'     dy'     dz 
dFi     dFi     dFi 


du'     dv'     dw 


This  result  may  be  written 


dx'     dy'     dz 


.(9) 


d{F,,  Fj,  Fi)    d[u,v,w)  ^    rf(J\,j;,j;) 
rf(w,  V,  w)   *  d[Xi  y,  2)  d{x,  y,  2) 

The  preceding  can  be  generalized,  and  it  can  be  readily 
shown  by  a  like  demonstration  that  if  yi,  2/2,  ^3?  •  •  •  yn 
are  connected  with  a?i,  aJa,  a^  .  .  .  Xn  by  n  equations  of  the 
form 


jPi(a?i, Xi... Xny   yu y» . . . y«)  =  o,  \ 

Fi{Xiy  Xi  ,  .  ,  Xny    yi,  ya  • .  •  yn)  =  o, 

Fn{Xiy  Xi  .  .  .  Xn9      yi,  ya  .  •  .  yn)  =  O,    , 


(10) 


we  shall  have  the  following  relation  between  the  Jacobians : 
djFiy  Fi,...  Fn)    d{yi,  ya, .  > .  yn)  ^  /     x^  d{Fu  Fj,...  Fn) 

d{yi,  ya,  .  .  .  yn)  '  d{Xiy  a?a,  .  . .  Xn]  d{Xi,  aJi,  .  .  .  XnY 


Accordingly 


d{yu  ya,  *  >  >  yn) 

d{Xif  X%,  .  .  .  Xn) 


(-0' 


d(Fi,  Fjy . . .  Fn) 
djxiy  Xjy  .  .  .  a?n) 
d{Fiy Fjy.  •  *  jFn) 

diyii  ya, . . .  y^ 


(II) 
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In  like  manner. 


reduoes  to 


d^i  d(f>2  ^03        d<j>n 
dt/i  df/2  di/s"  '  d!/n 


^(0i>  i>2,  '  .  «  <f>n) 
d(Xiy   X2,    .  .  .    Xn) 

d<j)i  dfji2        d(f>n 
dxi  dx2  ' ' '  dxn 


Aooordingly,  in  this  oase,  the  Jacobian 


djt/iy  y2, . . .  yn) 

d{Xiy  a?2,  .  .  .  Xn) 


d(^\  d(^2         dffifi 


=  (- 1)» 


dxi  dx2 


dXn 


d<j)i  d(j)', 


dj/i  dy2 


d(pn 

dyn 


(12) 


343.  Again,  the  equations  oonneoting  the  variables  are 
always  capable  by  elimination  of  being  transformed  into  the 
following  shape : — 

0s  (2^,  iTs, . . .  iTiw  y\i  yz)  =  o, 
i^[xty  a?4, . . .  Xny  yu  y^i  yz)  =  o, 

^•(i^^fi,  yif  y2, . . .  yn)  =  o. 

In  this  case  the  Jacobian  determinant 

<^{yi>  ^2, . . .  yn)* 

as  in  Art.  338,  reduces  to  its  leading  term 


.(13) 


344.  Case  where  Jacobian  Tanislies. — We  can  now 

prove  that  if  the  Jacobian  vanishes,  the  functions  yi,  ^2, . . .  yn 
are  not  independent  of  one  another. 


Case  where  JacoUan  Vanishes,  441 

For,  as  in  the  previous  Article,  the  equations  connecting 
the  variables  are  always  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
the  shape  given  in  ( 1 2),  and  accordingly,  if  J  {yi  y^, . . .  t/n)  =  o, 
we  must  have 

that  is,  we  have  3^  a  o  for  some  value  of  i  between  i  and  w. 

aXi 

Hence,  for  that  particular  value  of  i  the  function  <j)i  must 
not  contain  Xi ;  and  accordingly  the  corresponding  equation 
is  of  the  form 

Consequently,  between  this  and  the  remaining  equations, 

the  variables  a?<+i  a?,+2j  .  .  •  a?n  can  be  eliminated  so  as  to  give 
a  final  equation  between  pi,  ya^  •  •  •  t/n  alone.  This  establishes 
our  theorem. 

Also,  it  follows  that  if  the  Jacobian  does  not  vanish, 
the  functions  are  independent. 

345.  In  the  particular  case  where 

t/2  =  F2  {pi,  a?2,  .  .  .  aj„), 


yn =-51.(^1,  ^2,  .  .  .  yn-i,  ir„), 
we  have 

d  it/ii  ^2,  ■  >  .  t/n)  ^  dyi  dy2         dy„ 
d  (a?i,  ir2,  .  .  .  Xn)      dXi '  dx%'  '  '  dx^ 


(14) 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  Jacobians  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  transformation  of  Multiple 
Integrals  (see  Int.  Calcy  Art.  225). 
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I.  Find  the  Jaoobian  of  yi,  ys>  •  •  •  y»  with  respect  to  r,-9i,  ai»  .  .  .  6^ 
being  given  the  system  of  equations — 

yi«rcos9i,    ysarsinOioos^,    yt ■« r sin 9i sin ^ ooe tfi,  •  •  • 
yitarsin^sin^..  .  sin On-i. 
If  we  square  and  add  we  get 

Assuming  this  instead  of  the  List  of  the  given  equations,  we  readily  find 

Jm  f«J  Bin»^*0i  sin»"*^  ...  sin  9ihi. 
3.  Find  the  Jacobian  of  yi,  ys  .  . .  yn,  being  given 

yi««i(i  -«s),    y*  =  *i*t (I -«»)..• 

y»-i  =  a?i«!i . .  .  «M.i(i  -«ii)9 

y*  "  ^i** ...  4^ 
Here,    yi  +  yi  +  . . .  y*  «■  *i,  and  we  get 

^  (yi»  y2» . . .  y«) 


<j  (ari,  arj,  .  .  ,  Xn) 


ai^-ixjiT*  .  .  .  «ii-i. 


346.  Case  where  a  Relation  connects  the  Ilepen- 
dent  Tarlables. — If  t/i,  1/2 ..  .  yny  which  are  given  func- 
tions of  the  n  variables  ^i>  a^>  .  .  x^  be  connected  by  an 
independent  relation, 

F{t/iyt/tf. .  .y«)  =  o,  (15) 

we  may,  in  virtue  of  this  relation,  regard  one  of  the  variables, 
Xn  suppose,  as  a  function  of  the  remaining  variables,  and  thus 
consider  yi,  ^2,  •  •  •  ^n-i  as  functions  of  a?i,  X2,  .  •  •  a^n-i.  In 
this  case  it  can  be  shown  that 

dF 
d[yiy  yi,  .  .  .  y«-i)     dyn  d  (yi,  y, .  .  .  y„) 


d  (a?i,  ^1,  •  •  .  a?«_i)      dF  d  (a?i,  a^,  .  .  .  a^nj 


•  > 
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For,  if  we  regard  Xn  as  a  function  of  Xi^  xzy  &c.,  we  have 

—  (  \=^    ^^    —(  \  ^a    ^y»  ^^»  ^^ 

dxi  ^^'     dxi     dxn  dxx      dxi  ^^^^  ^  dxi     dx^dxy 
Also,  from  equation  (15), 

dF     dFdxn          dF     dF  dx^         « 
—  + ss  o,   —  + =  o,  &c. 

dxi     dXndxi  dx%     dxndx% 

dF  dF  dF 


K       •       -i  L        \  dxi        ^       dX2  ^  dXn^i  ^ 

^gain,  let     ai  =  ^p,    Aa = ^^,  .  •  •  a»-i  =  "^jr » 

dXn  dXn  dXn 

4.1  ^^       dXn  ^         dXn  ^  dXn  ^ 

tuen  "3 —  =s  —  Ai,    -7 —  =  —  A2, .  •  •  -z —  =  —  An-i« 

dXi  ax%  dXf^i 

Hence     ±[y,)^^-X,'Jl,    ^iy,)A-A&,. 
dXi  dxi         axn       dXi      *     dx2        dXn 

Accordingly,  substituting  in  the  Jaoobian 

dJVi,  ^2,  .  .  .  //n-i) 

d{XiyX2y    .  •   .   iPfi-l)' 

it  becomes 

dyi     .    dyi  dy^         dy^  dyi     .       dyi 

"It  ^1    J      9  "3  ^i~j      >  •  •  •    7  "" An_i "3 — 

Olri  a^«i  ^2  O^ii  dXn-i  dXn 


dy2    ■.   dy2  #2     ^    #2  %2      ^      dy^ 

a^Ti         aiZ^n  ax2  dx^^         axn^i  OXn 


If  this  determinant  be  bordered  by  introducing  an  addi- 
tional column  as  in  the  following  determinant,  the  other 
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torms  of  the  additional  row  being  oypheny  its  valne  is  leadfly 
seen  to  be 


dyx 

dyt 

dyi 

ir.' 

dz,' 

"'   dx. 

dyt 

dyt 

dyt 

«&,' 

dxt' 

'"    dx. 

•               • 

dyn-i 

dyn-i 

dyn-x 

dx,' 

dxt' 

dXn 

K 


•    •    • 


or 


dF 


dXn 


dyx 
dxi' 


dyx 
dxt' 


dy% 

dyz 

dxx' 

dxt' 

d!/n.x 

dyn-x 

dxx' 

dx,' 

dF 

dF 

dxx '        dx2 ' 


dyx 
dXn 

dyt 
dx» 


dy 


n-X 


dXn 

dF 

dXn 


Again,  we  have 


dF__dFdyx^  dF^dy^^  dF  dy^ 

dxx       dyx  dxi  dy^   dxx  " '      dyn  dxx ' 

dF      dF  dyx  dF  dy^  dF  dy^ 

dx%       dyx  dxt  dy^  dx2  " '      dyn  dxj ' 


Substituting  these  values  in  the  last  row  of  the  preoedinj 
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the  theorem  is  established,  since  we  readily  find  that  the 
determinant  is  reducible  to 


dpi 
dxC 

dyi 
dx,'  '• 

dyi 

dF 

dyt 
dxC 

dyi 
dxi  •• 

dy% 

'  dXn 

dF 

• 

•        • 

• 

dx„ 

dljn 

dyn 

dyn 

dxx 

dx,'  '  • 

'  dXn 

(16) 


It  may  be  well  to  guard  the  student  from  the  supposition 
that  this  latter  determinant  is  zero,  as  in  Arts.  339  and  344. 
The  distinction  is,  that  in  the  former  cases  the  equation 
F{yu  y%  •  -  '  yn)  =  o,  connecting  the  y  functions,  is  deduced 
by  the  elimination  of  the  variables  aji,  iPj,  •  •  •  ^n  from  the 
equations  of  connexion ;  whereas  in  the  case  here  considered 
it  is  an  additional  and  independent  relation. 
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Ans,Jf*  an  OiOMei. 


I.  Being  ghrea 

|fia>rsin9i  nn^,    yi  •>  r  sin  9i  oos  9tf 

yt"*roof9i>in9s>    y4«root9ioof9tf 

find  the  Talue  of  the  Jaoobian  t^hp^hll^. 

a{r,  $1,  Vtf  et) 

a.  Find  the  Jacobian    ,,  \*  :,  being  giyen 

d  (r,  e,  ^)  ^^ 

gmrcoB$  coa^,    y  ■  reintf  y^i  — m'dn*^,    SBfgin^^/i  — iMn^, 
where  m'+n*  SB  i. 

Vi  -  m»8in»4>  Vi  -  n^sin^d  * 
3.  Being  given 


X2X3  X\Xz  X\X% 

a;i  «3  «k 


find  the  yalue  of  the  Jacobian  of  yi,  yt,  ys. 
4.  In  the  Jacobian 


Ans,  4. 


if  we  make 


prove  that  it  becomes 


I 


Ul  U2  Un 

yi  =  — >    t/2  =  — ,  . . .  y»  =  — ^» 


U,  Ul,  U2,  ...   Un 

du  du\  dtt2  dun 

dxi  dx\  dx\  '  '  '  dxi 

du  du\  du2  dun 

dXi  dxz  dx%  dXi 


du       dui      du2  dun 

dXn*      dXn*     dXn    '  '  '  dXn 


This  determinant  is  represented  by  the  notation  K{u,  ui,  , , .  Un). 

5.  If  a  homogeneous  relation  exists  between  u,  ui,  ,  . ,  Um  prove  that 

K{U,  Ml,  • .  .  Un)  =■  o. 

6.  In  the  same  case  if  yi,  ysy  •  •  •  yn  possess  a  common  factor,  so  tha 
yi  B  UiUf  &c.,  prove  that 

Jiaff  y2,  .  .  .  Vn)  =  2f«»/(f#i,  «8,  •..«»)  -  f«»-ljE'(f#,  Miy  t^y  •  •  .  Urn). 
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OHAPTEE  XXV- 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS   FOB  MAXIMA   OB  MINIMA* 

347.  €oiiditloiis  for  a  Maxlmiiiii  or  llliiiiniiiii  for 
Four  Variables. — The  conditions  for  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum  in  the  case  of  two  or  of  three  variables  have  been 
given  in  Chapter  X. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  mode  of  investigation,  and 
the  form  of  the  conditions  there  given,  admit  of  extension 
to  the  case  of  any  number  of  independent  variables. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  case  of  four  independent 
variables.  Proceeding  as  in  Art.  162,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  reduces  to  the  consideration  of  a  quadratic  expres- 
sion in  four  variables  which  shall  preserve  the  same  sign  for 
all  real  values  of  the  variable. 

Let  the  quadratic  be  written  in  the  form 

+  2a2AtC^i  +  za^^iy  (i) 

in  which  ^n,  a^y  chij  &c.,  represent  the  respective  second 
differential  coefficients  of  the  function,  as  in  Art.  162. 

We  shall  first  investigate  the  conditions  that  this  ex- 
pression shall  be  always  a  positive  quantity.  In  this  case 
an,  022,  «33,  &o.,  evidently  are  necessarily  positive :  again, 
multiplying  by  an,  the  expression  may  be  written  in  the 
following  form : — 

ttiiu = {anXi + anX2 + aiaJTs + aiipct^Y + {anaz2  -  an)  oni' + (aiiOss  -  «i8*)  xS' 
+  (^11^44 — ^14')  ^i  +  2  [fli\a%'i  -  ai2aiz)x»Cz 
+  2  (aiiOjA  -  Uiifiii)  a?3^4  +  2  {aiiOu  -  «i8«u)  x^i*        (2) 
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AIbo,  in  order  that  the  part  of  this  expression  after  the 
first  term  shall  be  always  positive,  we  must  haye,  by  the 
Article  referred  to,  the  following  conditions : — 

OiiOn  -  flu'  >  O,  (3) 

(«iifl»  -  a,,*)  (a,ifl»  -  ai,*)  -  (anOn  -  «,!««)'  >  o,  (4) 

and 

aiiOn-^ii*  «iiflf»-fli»«it,      (hiOu-Oiiflii 


flllflj*  -  flll^U,        «llfl34  -  fll3<7u,        ^11^44  -  ail 


>o. 


(5) 


To  express  the  determinant  (5)  in  a  simpler  form,  we 
write  it  as  follows:— 


I 

an 


flu,               012,                       flu,  flx4 

O,  fl]  ifl22  —  flia  9  ^11^23  ~  ^12^18j  ^11^^24  ~  flfw^^U 

O,  flllfl23  ~  fll2fll3>  fl^ll^M  ~  ^18  9  ^llfljl  ■"  fl^lS^U 

O,  flllfl24  "■  fl^l2014>  flllfl34  ~  ^3fll4>  flllAl*  ~  ^14 


(6) 


Next,  to  form  a  new  determinant,  multiply  the  first  row 
by  fli2,  fli3,  fli4,  successively,  and  add  the  resulting  terms  to 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  rows,  respectively;  then,  since  each 
term  in  the  rows  after  the  first  coDtains  flu  as  a  factor,  the 
determinant  is  evidently  equivalent  to 


All 


All>  Al2>  fll3>  ^14 

fll2,  fl22,  ^23?  ^24 

fll3,  fl23>  ^J  A34 

flu,  fl24,  fl34>  ^44 


(7) 


In  like  manner  the  relation  in  (4)  is  at  once  reducible  to 
the  form 

flu,        fli2,        fll3 


flu 


fll2,        fl22>        ^23 
fll3>        fl23>        ^83 


>  o. 
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Henoe  we  conclude  that  whenever  the  following  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  viz. 

am  ^i2>  ^i3>  ^14 


an  >  o, 


any  ai2y  aiz 

aui  an 

>o, 

ai2y  a-ifiy  ^23 

>o, 

flfi2,  flf2a 

^13>  ^23)  ^33 

^12>  ^22j  ^23>  ^24 
^13>  ^23>  ^83>  ^34 
<^14j  ^24>  ^34)  ^44 


>  o. 


(8) 


the  quadratic  expression  in  (i)  is  positive  for  all  real  values 

of  Xiy  Xiy  Xz,  Xi, 

Accordingly,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
(Art.  162)  of  three  variables,  with  the  addition  that  the  deter- 
minant (7)  shall  be  also  positive. 

In  like  manner  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  second 
and  fourth  of  the  preceding  determinants  be  positive,  and 
the  two  others  negative,  the  quadratic  expression  (i)  is 
negative  for  all  values  of  the  variables. 

The  last  determinant  in  (8)  is  called  the  discriminant  of 
the  quadratic  function,  and  the  preceding  determinant  is 
derived  from  it  by  omitting  the  extreme  row  and  column, 
and  the  others  are  derived  in  like  manner. 

When  the  discriminant  vanishes,  it  can  be  seen  without 
diflSculty  that  the  expression  (i)  is  reducible  to  the  sum  of 
three  squares. 

It  can  now  be  easily  proved  by  induction  that  the  preceding 
principle  holds  in  general,  and  that  in  the  case  of  n  variables 
the  conditions  can  be  deduced  from  the  discriminant  in  the 
manner  indicated  above. 

348.  Conditions  for  n  Variables. — If  the  notation 
already  adopted  be  generalized,  the  coeflBcient  of  Xr^  is 
denoted  by  arr,  and  that  of  XrXm  by  2arm'  Ii^  this  case  the 
discriminant  of  the  quadratic  function  in  n  variables  is 


any     ai2y     aizy     • 

any        ^22>        ^23>         • 

a^y     a^zy     a^iy     • 


^in>      a^ny     a^ny 
2G 


ain 

a%n 


Onn 


a. 


Mi 


(9) 
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and  the  oonditions  that  the  quadratic  expression  shall  be 
always  positive  are,  that  the  determinant  (g)  and  the  series 
of  determinants  derived  in  succession  by  erasing  the  outside 
row  and  column  shall  be  all  positive. 

To  establish  this  result,  we  multiply  the  quadratic  func- 
tion by  any  and  it  is  evident  that 

fluw  =  [aiiXi  +  ay^2  +  . . .  axnXn}^  +  (011^22  -  ax%)x^  +  . . . 
+  [aiiann  -  a,n^)x^  +  2(fliia28  -  ai^iz)x^fl>i  + 

+  2  {aiiarn  "  airain)XfXn  +  &0. 

In  order  that  this  should  be  always  positive  it  is  necessary 
that  the  part  after  the  first  term  shoiid  always  be  positive. 
This  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  n-  1  variables  Xi^  ^, . . .  a^». 
Accordingly,  assuming  that  the  conditions  in  question  hold 
for  it,  its  discriminant  must  be  positive,  as  also  the  series  of 
determinants  derived  from  it.     But  the  discriminant  is 


^11^22  ""  ^12  9  ^11^^23  ""  ^12^13)       •    •    •       ^ll^Jn  ""  ^12^1l» 


^11^23  ■"  ^12^13j       ^11^33  ""  ^13  > 


ttna^n  -  Cti^m 


^11^24  "■  ^12^14>       ^11^34  "■  ^13^14>        •    •    •       fl^ll^4n  ~  ^li^ln 


^Ilflf2n~'^l2^in>     ^ll^3»  ~  ^i3^inj     •  •  •      ^li^nn  ~  ^in 


(10) 


Writing  this  as  in  (6),  and  proceeding  as  in  Art.  347,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  it  becomes 


a 


11 


n-2 


^ll>        ^12j        ^13>       •   •    •       ^1» 


^12>         ^22)        ^23>        • 
^13>        ^23)         ^33> 


^in>     ^2n>      ^3n> 


a 


nn 


(") 


i,e,  the  discriminant  of  the  function  multiplied  by  flu**"*. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  if  the  principle  in  question  hold  for 
w  -  I  variables  it  holds  for  n.  But  it  has  been  shown  to  hold 
in  the  cases  of  3  and  4  variables,  consequently  it  holds  for 
any  number. 
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We  conclude  finally  that  the  quadratic  expression  in  n 
variables  is  always  positive  whenever  the  series  of  determi- 
nants 


«ii, 


flu,   fli2 
fll2,   ^22 


flfii,  fli2,  an 

^12)     0229    ^23 

>    •  •  • 

fll3j    ^23?     ^33 

«11, 

^12>     • 

•   • 

«ln 

fll2, 

^22>     • 

•    • 

«2n 

• 
• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 
• 

• 

• 

Oim  a^n 


>  •  •  •  Omi 


(12) 


are  all  positive. 

According  as  the  number  of  rows  in  a  determinant  is 
even  or  odd,  the  determinant  is  said  to  be  one  of  an  even  or 
of  an  odd  order. 

If  the  determinants  of  an  even  order  be  all  positive,  and 
if  those  of  an  odd  order,  commencing  with  an,  be  all  negative, 
the  quadratic  expression  is  negative  for  all  real  values  of  the 
variables. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  number  of  independent  conditions 
for  a  maximum  or  a  minimimi  in  the  case  of  n  variables  is 
w  -  I,  as  stated  in  Art.  163. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  similar  results  hold 
if  we  interchange  any  two  of  the  suflSx  numbers ;  i.  e.  if  any 
of  the  coefficients,  ^229  ^33,  •  •  •  anny  be  taken  instead  of  an  as 
the  leading  term  in  the  series  of  determinants. 

If  the  determinants  in  (i  2)  be  denoted  by  Ai,  Aa,  A3, . . .  Anj 
it  can  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  whenever  no  one  of  these 
determinants  vanishes  the  quadratic  expression  under  con- 
sideration may  be  written  in  the  form 


Ai?7'i'+^?72^  +  ^?73*  +  ...+ 


A^ 
Ai 


An 

A«-i 


(13) 


Hence,  in  general,  when  the  quadratic  is  transformed  into  a 
sum  of  squares,  the  number  of  positive  squares  in  the  sum 
depends  on  the  number  of  continuations  of  signs  in  the  series 
of  determinants  in  (12). 

It  is  easy  to  see  independently  that  the  series  of  conditions 
in  (12)  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  quadratic  function 
under  consideration  should  be  always  positive ;  the  preceding 
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inyestigation  proyes,  however,  that  they  are  not  only  necessary ^ 
bnt  that  they  are  sufficient. 

Again,  sinoe  these  results  hold  if  any  two  or  more  of  the 
suffix  niunbers  be  interchanged,  we  get  the  following  theorem 
in  the  theory  of  numbers :  that  if  tne  series  of  determinants 

g*ven  in  (12)  be  all  positive,  then  every  determinant  obtained 
om  them  by  an  interchange  of  the  suffix  numbers  is  also 
necessarily  positive. 

Also,  sinoe  when  a  quadratic  expression  is  reduced  to  a 
sum  of  squares  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  squares 
in  the  simi  is  fixed  (Salmon's  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  162),  we 
infer  that  the  number  of  variations  of  sign  in  any  series  of 
determinants  obtained  from  (12)  by  altering  the  suffix 
numbers  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  variations  of  sign 
in  the  series. 

349.  Orthogonal  Transformation. — ^As  already  stated, 
a  quadratic  expression  can  be  transformed  in  an  infinite 
nimiber  of  ways  by  linear  transformations  into  the  sum  of 
a  number  of  squares  multiplied  by  constant  coefficients; 
there  is,  however,  one  mode  that  is  unique,  viz.  what  is 
styled  the  orthogonal  transformation  (see  Art.  341). 

In  this  case,  if  Xi,  X2,  is,  . . .  Xn  denote  the  new  linear 
functions,  we  have 

a^i^  +  aJa*  +  .  .  .  +  Xf^  =  Xi*  +  Xa'  +  &C.  4-  Xn'  =   V\ 

also,  denoting  the  coefficients  of  the  squares  in  the  transformed 
expression  by  ai,  ^a,  . . .  «»> 

<7=  anXi"  +  Ui^ipl^  +  .  .  .  +  Gnn^n   +  .  .  .  +  laizXiX^  +  IttifXiXr  +  .  .  . 

«=  ^iXi*  +  flfaXa*  +  anXn. 

Hence,  equating  the  discriminants  of  Z7  -  X  F  f or  the  two 
systems,  we  get 

(l\i  —  A,         flfia,         .  .  .      Clin 
^12,       Cl^  —  A,      •  •  •      fl^an 


A  = 


ttizy  fl^asj         •  •  •      ^8n 


^iiw  ^hny        •  •  •      ^«n~A 


(ai-X)(«2-A)...(an-A). 


(14) 
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Accordingly,  the  ooeflBoieDts  a^  aj,  . . .  fl»  axe  the  roots  of 
the  determinant  A. 

Moreover,  in  order  that  the  function  U  should  be  always 
positive  or  always  negative  for  all  real  values  of  the  variables 
iTi,  iC2,  •  •  •  ^nj  the  coefficients  a^  a^ .  . .  a„  must  be  all  positive 
in  the  former  case,  and  all  negative  in  the  latter ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  either  case,  the  roots  of  the  determinants  in  (14) 
must  all  have  the  same  sign. 

For  a  general  proof  that  the  roots  of  the  determinant  A 
are  always  real,  and  also  for  the  case  when  it  has  equal 
roots,  the  student  is  referred  to  Williamson  and  Tarleton*s 
Dynamics^  Second  Edition,  Chapter  XIII. 
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MlSCELLAKEOUB  ExAMPLBS, 


I.  If  a,  iS,  7  be  the  roots  of  the  cubic 


«»+|W»  +  ya:  +  r  =  <^ 


dp       dq      dr 
da       da      da 


show  that 


dp  dq  dr 

7fi^  d$*  d$ 

dp  dq  dr 

dy  dy*  dy 


=  (7-«(i3-a)(a-7). 


2.  Being  given  the  three  Bimultaneoiu  equations 
^i(a^i»  iP2,  ars,  «4)  =  o,    ^(«i»  a?2,  «i,  «*)  =  o,    ^(«i,  fl^  ^  jti)  =  o. 


detennine  the  yalues  of  -^,    -r-,    -r- 


dzi     dzi     dxi 
dxi      dx\      dx\ 


3.  If  X  and  y  be  not  independent,  proye  that  the  equation 


dhA 


dht 


dxdy      dydx 
does  not  hold  good,  in  generaL 

4.  Prove  that  the  points  of  intersection  of  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree  with 
its  asymptotes  lie  on  a  conic ;  and  in  general  for  a  curve  of  the  degree  n  they 
lie  on  a  curve  of  the  degree  »  —  2. 

5.  Prove  that  every  curve  of  the  third  degree  is  capable  of  being  projected 
into  a  central  curve,  (Chasles). 

For  if  the  harmonic  polar  of  a  point  of  inflexion  he  projected  to  infinity ^  the 
point  of  inflexion  will  be  projected  into  a  centre  of  the  projected  curve  {jsee  p.  282). 

6.  Two  ellipses  having  the  same  foci  are  described  infinitely  near  one 
another,  how  does  the  interval  between  them  vary  P 

(a)  How  will  the  interval  vary  if  the  ellipses  be  concentric,  similar,  and 
similarly  placed? 

7.  Eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  from  the  equation  z  —  ^(x)  ^/(y). 

8.  Show  that  in  order  to  eliminate  n  arbitrary  functions  from  an  equation 
containing  two  independent  variables,  it  is,  in  general,  requisite  to  proceed  to 
diflferentials  of  the  order  2n  -  i.  How  many  resulting  equations  would  be  ob- 
tained in  this  case  ? 

9.  In  the  Lemniscate  r^  s  a^  cos  2$,  show  that  the  angle  between  the  tan- 
gent  and  radius  vector  is  -  +  20, 
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10.  If  the  determinant  of  the  n'*  order 


X, 


a. 


x^ 


a 
a 
a 


a,  X 


}}e  denoted  by  An,  prove  that  -^  =  MAn-i. 

11.  Prove  that  the  ellipses 

aV  +  ^^^  =  «'**  (0>    «^^'  sec*  0  +  ^V  cosec*  <^  =  a*^  (2), 

are  so  related  that  the  envelope  of  (2)  for  different  values  of  <f>  is  the  evolute  of 
(i) ;  and  the  point  of  contact  of  (2)  with  its  envelope  is  the  centre  of  ourvature 
at  the  point  of  (i)  whose  excentnc  angle  is  <f>, 

12.  Being  given  the  equations 

bx  =  \fiy     by=  V(\»-i»)(i«-Ai«), 
prove  that 

13.  If  I  -  y  -  ay«  =  o,  develop  y*"  in  terms  of  a  by  Lagrange's  Theorem. 

14.  Being  given  a;  =  r  cos  9,  y  =  r  ainB,  transform 

!■  *  (S)T 

into  a  function  of  r  and  9,  where  6  is  taken  as  the  independent  variable. 


( 


An8» 


_i(|)'L 


15.  Apply  the  method  of  infinitesimals  to  find  a  point  such  that  the  sum  of 
its  distances  from  three  given  points  shall  be  a  minimum. 

If  pi,  p2f  pz  denote  the  three  distances,  we  have  dpi  •¥  dp%-^dpz  =  o\  suppose 
dpi  =  o,  then  d(^-\-  pz)  =0,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  pi  bisects  the  angle  be- 
tween p%  and  p3,  and  similarly  for  the  others  ;  therefore  &c. 

16.  Eliminate  the  circular  and  exponential  functions  from  the  equation 

.  -1 

y  =  tf»m    *. 

17.  One  leg  of  a  right  angle  passes  through  a  fixed  point  whilst  its  vertex 
slides  along  a  given  curve,  show  that  the  problem  of  finding  the  envelope  of  the 
other  leg  of  the  right  angle  may  be  reduced  to  the  investigation  of  a  locus. 


45^  MUcellaneotu  Example$. 

i8.  If  two  pairs  of  conjugates,  in  a  system  of  lines  in  in^olutiony  be  giyen 
by  the  equations 

M  s  0xS  +  2bxy  +  tfy*  -  O,    f/»  aV  +  ib'xy  +  c'y*  «  o, 
show  that  the  double  lines  are  given  by  the  equation 

du  d\i      du  du' 

-—--—-—-—■  o.     (Salmon's  C(mie9,  Art.  342  ). 

dx  dy      dy  dx 

19.   If  Ml  ■  -,      Wj  =  — ,      «».l  = , 

a?i»  Xn  Xn 

where  xi,  xs,  .  •  •  x^  are  connected  by  the  relation 

ari>  +  «3*  +  iTs'  +  .  .  .  +  iP»»  »  1, 
proYO  that  the  Jacobian 

d{U\,  t<2,   .  .  .  Kn-l)  I 

rf(iFi,  X2,  .   .   .  iPn-l)        a?*""*' 

20.  If  the  variables  ^1,  ^3,  ...  yn  are  related  to  x\f  x%,  • ,  •  Xn    by  the 
equations 

yi  =  «1*1  +  <*2iCil  +  .   •  •  +  dnXnt 
y%  =  ^la^l  +  ^23^2  +  •  •  •  +  hfilXnt 


and  if  we  have  also 


Vn^  hX\  +  12^2  +  .  .  .  +  InXnt 

«i'  +  a;2*  +  .  . .  +  a^*  =  I, 
yi^  +  y2*  +  .  . .  +  yn^  =  I, 


prove  that  the  Jacobian 

d  (yi,  y2, .  - .  yn-i)     y 


n 


d{xi,  X2f  ,  ,  ,  Xn-i)       Xn 

21.  Prove  that  the  equation 

ry^  -  2«a:y  -V  tx^  =  px -k-  qy  -  » 

may  be  reduced  to  the  form  —  +  «  =  o  by  putting  ^  =  m  cos  v,    y  =  «  sin  v. 

22.  Investigate  the  nature  of  the  singular  point  which  occurs  at  the  origin 
of  coordinates  in  the  curve 

«*  —  zax^y  -  ory*  +  d^y*  =  o. 
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23.  Investigate  the  form  of  the  curve  represented  by  the  equation  y  =  $'*' 

24.  How  woiild  you  ascertain  whether  an  expression,  Fi  involving  «,  y,  and  «, 
is  a  function  of  two  linear  functions  of  these  same  variables  P 

Ans,  The  given  function  must  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  equations 

dV  dV_       dV_ 

dx  ^^*   dy~  °'    dz  "  ^' 

must  be  capable  of  being  satisfied  by  the  same  values  of  rr,  y,  « :  i.  e.  the  result 
of  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  and  z  between  these  equations  must  vanish  identi- 
cally. 

25.  If  y  =  0  (a;2),  prove  that 

^  =  {2xY  ^N  (a;2)  +  « (f»  -  I)  (2a;)»»-2  ^(n-i)  {ap) 

+  -i '-^ — (2X)^  ^f«-*)  («')  +  &C 

26.  If  «  +  fy  =  (a  +  iiS)**,  where  t  =  V~,  prove  that 

dx'i  +  <fy«        -  da^  +  cfjS* 


« 


3 


«*  +  y*  a^  +  i3=*  • 


27.  If  tan  0  tan  i^==j==,  prove  that  ^  +  Ji:i^^^=:0. 
^     Wl-c^  "  cW'      \  1  -0*  sin*!!^ 


28.  If  a?  =  -— ,  prove  that 
ky 


dx dy 

trantforms  into 


V(i  - a;2) (I  - A;2af2)  ''  *"  "'""  "^"^  V(i-y*)(i->fcV)' 

Prove  that  5"  (*")  '^  ('  "*•  •^j  •^ 

29.  Hence  prove  that 

V   dx)\    dx)     \   ^     dx)  dx        dx^       dx^* 

therefore  ^/-lU^^W*'— . 

\   <?a?        /  \'dx)         dx^' 


45^  MUcellaneaua  Exampka. 

30.  ProTe  that 

(4)  ('i-)('i" ')""**£• 

By  the  preceding  example  we  liaye 

therefore  [x—-  -  2  j a?»^-r  ta  «»  ^-.. 

31.  Proye,  in  general,  that 

I     d\  I    d        \  I    d        \         Id  \  d^u 

This  can  be  easily  arriyed  at  from  the  preceding  by  the  method  of  mathematical 
induction :  that  is,  assuming  that  the  theorem  holds  for  any  positiye  integer  n, 
proye  that  it  holds  for  the  next  higher  integer  (n  +  I),  &c. 


32.  Find  -  +  j^  {")  ill  terms  of  r,  when  f^aa^  cos  20, 

33.  If  tt  =  (a;«  +  y*  +  «2)*,  proye  that 


rf*«     rf*f<      rf*w  d*u  d^u  d*u 

d^^d^'^la^'^^d^^^'^^d^^^'^^dz^dx^^   • 

34.  If  a  =  -5 5,  and  ^  =  tan-*  ( -  J ,  proye  that 

thz         ,       ^     I  .  2  .  3  .  .  .  fJ.  C08(«  +  l)A.C08«*'<^ 
^Z  I  .  2  .  3  .  .  .  2«.C08(2n+  1)0  .C08^«-*^ 

rf«»^i«  I  .  2.3  .  ..(2n-f  i)8m(2n+2)^.cos^^^^ 
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35.  If  f<  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  n^^ degree  mx,y,tf  and  if  mi,  112,  t^ 
denote  its  differential  coefficients  with  regard  to  x,  y,  c,  respectivelyy  while 
t<ii»  ui%,  &c.|  in  like  manner  denote  its  second  differential  coefficients,  proye  that 


«11,  Uit,  Wis,  Ui 

t4l»  t«3a,  Mtsy  tis 

WSl,  «W,  «S3i  fS 

«1)  M3»  t<3)  O 


»—  1 


tflly      «13>      Wis 
«31)      t<33»      (<33 


36.  If  M  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  ««*  degree  in  x,  y,  «,  tr,  show 
that  for  all  values  of  the  variables  which  satidy  the  equation  f<  =  o  we  have 


Mil)  U12,  MlS»  «i 

tt21»  «22,  «23>  «2 

«81»  «82|  «33>  W8 

«1,  t«2,  t<3,  O 


W« 


(n-i)« 


t<ll,  «13)  «18)  «14 

U21f  Un,  «28)  «<24 

t<81>  M39»  <<33»  t<34 

t<41»  MAS)  «48i  MM 


37.  If  «  +  \  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  quantic 

,     n(n—  i)  „     . 

oox^  +  ftaiar«-i  +  — ^ ^  «2a^"*  +  &o.  +  tfn, 

1*2 

and  if  a'o)  a'l,  • .  .  •  aV  •  •  •  •  denote  the  corresponding  coefficients  in  the  new 
quantic,  prove  that 

da'r 

It  is  easily  seen  that  in  this  case  we  have 

r(r-i)  .     - 

«  r  ^a,  +  rOr-lX  +  -^ ffr-2X*+  &0.  .  •  •  +  «oX*';  .'.  &0. 

1.2 

38.  If  ^  be  any  function  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  quantic  in  the 
pre(;eding  example,  prove  that 

(d  d  d  d  \ 

dai  doi  das  dan/ 

This  result  follows  immediately,  since  any  function  of  the  differences  of  the 
roots  remains  unaltered  when  «  +  A  is  substituted  for  x,  and  accordingly 

•7^  =  o  m  this  case. 
d\ 

39.  Being  given 


•»  =  «y  +  Vi  -«»_y2  +  «»y*,    f  ««Vl-y»  +  y  Vi-«», 
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pF0T6  thst 

dxdy     dx  djf       * 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  reeiilt. 
40.  Find  the  minimum  yalue  of 


sinJ^ainC     ainCsin^      sin^srn^ 
41.  Proye  that 


♦  («i)/(-)-f(«^) /(-.). 


where  ^  (x)  is  a  rational  function  of  sf, 

42.  Show  that  the  reciprocal  polar  to  fhe  erolute  of  the  ellipse 

with  respect  to  the  circle  described  on  tbe  line  joining  the  foci  aa  diameter,  has 
for  its  equation 

«*    tr 

43.  If  the  second  term  be  removed  from  the  quantio 

(«o,  «i,  «2,  ...  a,) (a;,  y)» 

by  the  substitution  of  s y  instead  of  Xy  and  if  the  now  quantic  be  denoted 

do 

by  {Ao,  o,  Azf  Az,  .  .  .  An)(Xy  y)\  show  that  the  successive  coefficients 
A21  Az  .  ,  .  An  are  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  ai  for  x  and  —  oo  for  y  in 
the  series  of  quantics 

(oo,  «ii  <h)  {^t  y)t    (^»  ^i>  «2»  «3)  (a;,  y),  . . .  («o,  fli,  . . .  On)  (a?,  y). 

44.  Distinguish  the  maxima  and  minima  yalaes  of 

I  +  2a:  tan-^  x 


1  +x 


2 


^  • 


» 


a'x^  +  23'a;  +  c'  ^,   ^ 

45.  If  y  =  — = 7 i  prove  that 

I^_  (gg  -  P)  y^  +  (gg^  +  a'c  -  2^^')  y  +  a'c'  -  y* 
2  rfa;  "  {ab')  x^  -  (ga')  a?  +  {do')  ' 

where  (g3')  =  ab'  —  ia',  &c.  .  .  . 
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46.  lilX  +  mT  ¥nZ,  rX-{-m'T+n%  rX  +  m"T+n"Z,  be  substituted 
for  Xy  y,  2,  in  the  quadratic  expression  ax^  +  hxp'  +  e^  +  2dyz  +  2ezx  +  2fxy  ; 
and  if  a\  b\  e\  d',  e\  f  be  the  respective  coefficients  in  the  new  expression ; 
prove  that 


tf',      iT,     c', 


«,    /»     « 

=  0   whenever 

/,     *,     rf 

e,     d,    9 

=  0. 


47.  If  the  transformation  be  orthogonal,  i.  e.  if 

JP*  +  y*  +  2*  =  -X'  +  r2  +  Z2, 
prove  that  the  preceding  determinants  are  equal  to  one  another. 

48.  Prove  that  the  mftTiinnnn  and  minimum  values  of  the  expression 

ax^  +  4*35'  -  6cx^  +  ^dx  -f  e 
are  the  roots  of  the  cubic 

aV  -  3  (««/  -  zE^)z^  +  3  (a72  -  i8JT7)«  -  A  =0, 


where 


JEr=flkJ-**,     J  =  flkJ-4W  +  3(J*, 


a,  hf    0 

b,  c,    d 
e.     d,    e 


,  and  A  =  i^  -  277». 


By  Art.  138  it  is  evident  that  the  equation  in  c  is  obtained  by  substitiitiTig 
e  —  z  instead  of  e  in  the  discriminant  of  the  biquadratic ;  accordingly,  since  the 
disciiminant  of  the  biquadratic  is 

i»  -  2772  =  o, 
we  have  for  the  resulting  equation 

(I-«)»  =  27(/-«-ff)^ 

In  general,  the  equation  in  z  whose  roots  are  the  »  —  I  maximum  and  mini- 
mum values  of  a  given  function  of  n  dimensions  in  x  can  be  got  from  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  function,  by  substituting  in  it,  instead  of  the  absolute  term, 
the  absolute  term  minus  z. 

It  is  evident  that  the  discriminant  of  the  function  in  d;  is,  in  all  cases,  the 
absolute  term  in  the  equation  in  z, 

49.  If  A  be  the  product  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of 


«*  —  pae^  +  ^a?  —  r  =  O, 
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find  an  expreaioiii  for  ---  bj  tolriiig  from  three  eqnationi  of  fhe  form 

dA     i^dp     dAdq      dAdr 
d^      dp  da      dq  da      dr  da 

Atu.  2(/8  +  7-2a){7  +  o-2/i)(«+/B-27)- 

50.  If  T  +  F  V^  be  a  function  of  x  +  y  V-  i,  prore  that  X  and  rsatiafy 
the  equ&tioDj 

d^X     d^X              ^  d^T     d*T 
—  +  —  =  o,  and  +  —  e  o« 

51.  If  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  a,  a  +  a,  a  +  /3,  where  a  and  /9  are 
infimtwrimals,  find  the  three  aDgles,  expressed  in  circular  measure. 

»      0+3      »      2a- fi     »      2/3 -a 
Ant. — ,     -  + — :,     -  + 


3      ay/ 1     3      av^3     3      «v^3 

52.  If  y  =  j;  +  ax*,  where  a  is  an  infinitesimal,  find  the  order  ol  the  eiror  ia 
taking  x  =  y  -  oy*. 

53.  The  sides  a,  5,  «,  of  a  right-angled  triangle  become  a  +  a,6  +  i3y0-l-7» 
where  a,  iS,  7  are  infinitesimals ;  find  the  change  in  the  right  angle. 

ey  —  aa  -bfi 
Am*  r . 

54.  If  a  curve  be  given  by  the  equationa 

2X  =  \/^  +  2t  4  \/<2_2<, 
2y  =  is/t^  +  2t  -  ^(^  -  2tf 

find  the  radius  of  curvature  in  terms  of  t. 

55.  In  the  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =  ^^%  determine  all  the  cases  where 
the  tangent  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. 

If  $  be  the  greatest  angle  which  any  of  its  tangents  makes  with  the  axis  of  x, 
prove  that  tan6  =^-. 

56.  In  a  curve  traced  on  a  sphere,  prove  the  following  formula  for  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  any  point : 

sin  rdr 

tan  p  = —m 

coapap 

57.  Apply  this  form  to  show  that  in  a  spherical  ellipse  we  have 

amp  aiap'  =  const., 

where  p  and  p'  are  the  perpendiculars  from  the  foci  on  any  great  circle  whi(;h 
touches  the  ellipse. 
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58.  Prove  the  following  relation  between  (p,  f>'),  the  radii  of  ourvature  at 
eorresponding  points  of  two  reciprocal  polar  curyes : 

where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  normaL 

59.  If  ABf  BCf  CDf  ...  be  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  polygon  inscribed  in 
any  curve,  and  if  AD  be  produced  to  meet  BCmF,  prove  that,  when  the  sides 

p2 
of  the  polygon  are  diminished  indefinitely,  BF  =  3  S>  where  p  and  p'  are  the 

P 
radii  of  curvature  at  B  and  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  evolute. 


00.  If       i7«V(i-^)(i+y  +  y-)  +  V(i-y)(i  +  g-t-a^0^ 

and  Fr 


/Vi-a:8_Vi-yS\s 


dnd  the  value  of 


dx  dy       dx  dy* 


6i.  If  r- «»+--,   and  «  =  «  +  -, 


prove  that 


62.  Determine  &  and  A;  so  that  the  curve 

(a^  +  y*)  («  cos  o  +  y  sin  o  -  a)  =  **  (a:  cos  iS  +  y  sin  i8  -  J) 

may  have  a  cusp ;  a,  i8,  and  a  being  given,  and  the  coordinates  being  rectan- 
gular. 

Prove  that  in  this  case  the  cuspidal  tangent  makes  equal  angles  with  the 
asymptote  and  with  the  line  drawn  from  the  cusp  to  the  origin. 

63.  Find  the  coordinates  of  the  two  real  finite  points  of  inflexion  on  the 
curve  y^  =  («  -  2)3  (^  -  5)1  cmd  show  that  they  subtend  a  right  angle  at  the 
double  point. 

64.  If  s,  y,  c,  be  given  in  terms  of  three  new  variables,  f<,  «,  vo^  by  the  fol- 
lowing equations :  x  =  iV<,  y  =  (P  —  5)  r,  «  =  (P  —  «)  v,  where 

I  +  A«2  +  eufl  ^ 
-^^  w»  +  t;«  +  w»  • 
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it  is  required  to  prove  that  dlr^  +  ify>  +  </xi*  a  XVw'  +  IPiv*  +  IPdt^,  and  to 
determine  the  actual  values  of  X,  if,  N. 

65.  If  «  +  y  =  A',    y  «  JlT,  prove  that 

d^u         dht       du_     d'U  tPu         du 

*  d^' ^^ dxdy  "^  dx"     dX:'  "    dX^dY  ■*■  dXr 

66.  Being  given  4?  =  m»  -  3mp',  y  =  3M*t>  -  »>,  find  what   j^,    hecomes 
in  terma  of  w,  r,  rfw,  rfr.  *«*  +  V^y 

udo  —  vdu 


Ana, 


udu  +  vdv 


67.  If  the  polar  equation  of  a  curve  he  r  es  a  sec'  -,  find  an  ezpreaaion  for 
its  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point. 

dx 

68.  Show  that  the  differential  —  —   is  transformed  into 

Idp 


Am,  X  =  ;•  30'. 


-v/(i  +  y2  tan2\)  (i  +  y»  cot«  A)' 
by  asHnming  x  ■  Jf/T  — -,  and  find  the  value  of  X. 

h  If  y*  +  a?y  as  i,  prove  that 

70.  The  pair  of  curves  represented  by  the  equation 

r^-2rF{ia)  +  c- =  O 

may  be  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  circles  whose  centres  lie  on  a 
certain  curve,  and  which  cut  orthogonally  the  circle  whose  radius  is  c^  and 
whose  centre  is  the  origin  (Mannheim,  Journal  de  Math,^  1862). 

71.  A  chord  FQ  cuts  off  a  constant  area  from  a  given  oval  curve ;  show  that 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  envelope  will  be  JPQ  (cot  6  +  cot  ^),  B  and  <p  being 
the  angles  at  which  PQ  cuts  the  curve. 

72.  In  the  polar  equations  of  two  curves, 

if  J2*»»  be  substituted  for  r,  and  nCi  for  «,  prove  that  the  curves  represented  by 
the  transformed  equations  intersect  at  the  same  angle  as  the  origind.  curves. 

"W.  Roberts,  Liou^ille'a  Journal,  Tome  13,  p.  209. 
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,  Tdoo 

Tliis  result  follows  immediately  from  the  property  tliat  -j—  is  unaltered  by 

ar 

the  transformation  in  question. 

73.  A  system  of  concentric  and  similarly  situated  equilateral  hyperbolas  is 
cut  by  another  such  system  having  the  same  centrOi  under  a  constant  angle, 
which  is  double  that  under  which  the  axes  of  the  two  systems  intersect. 

IHd,f  p.  210. 

74.  In  a  triangle  formed  by  three  arcs  of  equilateral  hyperbolas,  having  the 
same  centre  (or  by  parabolas  having  the  same  focus),  the  sum  of  the  angles  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Ibid.,  p.  210. 

75.  Being  given  two  hyperbolic  tangents  to  a  conic,  the  arc  of  any  third 
hyperbolic  tangent,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  two  first,  subtends  a  constant 
angle  at  the  focus.  Ibid,,  p.  212. 

An  equilateral  hyperbola  which  touches  a  conic,  and  is  concentric  with  it,  is 
called  a  hyperbolic  tangent  to  the  conic. 

76.  A  system  of  confocal  cassinoids  is  cut  orthogonally  by  a  system  of  equi- 
lateral hyperbolas  passing  through  the  foci  and  concentric  with  the  cassinoids. 

Ibid.,  p.  214. 

The  student  will  find  a  number  of  other  remarkable  theorems,  deduced  by 
the  same  general  method,  in  Mr.  Eoberts*  Memoir.  This  method  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  method  of  inversion. 

77.  If  on  each  point  on  a  curve  a  right  line  be  drawn  making  a  constant 
angle  with  the  radius  vector  drawn  to  a  fixed  point,  prove  that  the  envelope  of 
the  line  so  drawn  is  a  curve  which  is  similar  to  the  negative  pedal  of  the  given 
curve,  taken  with  respect  to  the  fixed  point  as  pole. 

78.  If  2U=ax^->t  2bxy  +  oy\       2 T  =  a'x"  +  ih'xy  +  c'y\ 


and 


dU  dU 

dx*  dy 

d_V  dV 

dx^  dy 


^  ATP -It  2BUV ■\'  CV\  find  A,  3,  C. 


79.  Prove  that  the  values  of  the  diameters  of  curvature  of  the  curve  y*  =/(«) 
at  the  points  whei-e  it  meets  the  axis  of  x  «ref'(a),f*(0), ....  if  a,  i8,  ...  be 
the  roots  of /(«)  =  o. 

Hence  find  the  radii  of  curvature  of  y*  =  («*  -  m')  {x  -  a)  at  such  points. 

80.  A  constant  length  PQ  is  measured  along  the  tangents  at  any  point  P  on 
a  curve ;  give,  by  aid  of  Art.  290,  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  locus  of  the  point  Q, 

81.  In  same  case,  if  PQ'  be  measured  equal  to  FQ,  in  the  opposite  direction 
along  the  tangent,  prove  that  the  point  P,  and  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
loci  of  Q  and  Q  lie  in  directum. 

82.  A  framework  is  formed  by  four  rods  jointed  together  at  their  extremities 
prove  that  the  distance  between  the  middle  points  of  either  pair  of  opposite  sides 

2  H 
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is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  when  the  other  rods  are  parallel ;  heing  a  maximmn 
when  the  rods  are  uncrossed,  and  a  minimum  when  they  cross. 

83.  At  each  point  of  a  closed  curre  are  formed  the  rectangular  hyperbola, 
and  tiie  parabola,  of  closest  contact ;  show  that  the  arc  of  the  curye  described  by 
the  centre  of  the  hyperbola  will  exceed  the  arc  of  the  oval  by  twice  liie  arc  of 
the  curve  described  by  the  focus  of  the  parabola ;  proyided  that  no  parabola  has 
five-pointic  contact  with  the  curTe.    {Can^,  Math.  Trip.,  1875.) 

84.  A  curre  rolls  on  a  straight  line :  detennine  the  nature  of  the  motioQ  of 
one  td  its  involutes.    {Frof.  Crofton,) 

85.  Prove  the  following  properties  of  the  three-cusped  hypocydoid : — 

(i).  The  segment  intercepted  by  any  two  of  the  three  branches  on  any 
tangent  to  the  third  is  of  constant  length.  (2).  The  locus  of  the  middle  point 
of  the  segment  is  a  circle.  (3) .  The  tangents  to  these  branches  at  its  extremities 
intersect  at  right  angles  on  the  inscribed  circle.  (4).  The  normals  corresponding 
to  the  three  tangents  intersect  in  a  common  point,  which  lies  on  the  circum- 
scribed circle. 

Definition. — The  right  line  joining  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  to 
the  sides  of  a  triangle,  from  any  point  on  its  circumscribed  circle,  is  called  the 
pedal  line  of  the  triangle  relative  to  the  point. 

86.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  the  pedal  line  of  a  triangle  is  a  three-cusped 
bypocycloid,  having  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  nine-point  circle  of  the 
triangle.  (Steiner,  Ueber  eine  besondere  curve  dritter  klaete  und  vierten  grades, 
Crelle,  1857.) 

This  is  called  Steiner^s  Envelope,  and  the  theorem  can  be  demonstrated, 

geometrically,  as  follows  : — 

Let  Fhe  any  point  on  the  circ  umscribcd  circle  of  a  triangle  ABC,  of  which  1) 
is  the  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars ;  then  it  can  be  shown  without  difficulty 
that  the  pedal  line  corresponding  to  F  passes  through  the  middle  point  of  DF, 
Let  Q  denote  this  middle  point,  then  Q  lies  on  ^e  nine-point  circle  of  the 
triangle  ABC.  If  0  be  the  centre  of  the  nine-point  circle,  it  is  easily  seen  that, 
as  Q  moves  round  the  circle,  the  angular  motion  of  the  pedal  line  is  half  that  of 
OQi  and  takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction.  Let  R  be  the  other  point  in 
which  the  pedal  line  cuts  the  nine-point  circle,  and,  by  drawing  a  consecutive 
position  of  the  moving  line,  it  can  be  seen  immediately  that  the  corresponding 
point  T  on  the  envelope  is  obtained  by  taking  QT=  QR.  Hence  it  can  be 
readily  shown  that  the  locus  of  T  is  a  three-cusped  hypocydoid. 

This  can  also  be  easily  proved  otherwise  by  the  method  of  Art.  295  (a). 

87.  The  envelope  of  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  which  touches 
three  given  lines  is  a  three-cusped  hypocydoid. 

88.  The  envelope  of  the  parabola  is  the  same  hypocydoid. 

For  fuller  information  on  Steiner's  envelope,  and  the  general  properties  of 
the  three-cusped  hypocydoid,  the  student  is  referred,  amongst  other  memoirs,  to 
Cremona,  Crelle,   1865.     Townsend,  Educ.  Times.    Reprint.    1866.     Ferrers, 
Quar.  Jour,  of  Math,  y  1866.     Serret,  Nouv,  Ann,,  1870.    Fainvin,  ibid,  ^  i^'jo 
Cahen,  ibid.,  I075. 
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On  the  Fatlxtre  op  Taylor's  Theorem, 

As  no  mention  has  been  made  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  cases  when  Taylor's 
Series  becomes  inapplicable,  or  what  is  usually  called  the  failure  of  Taylor's 
Theorem,  the  following  extract  from  M.  Navier's  Leqona  d?  Analyse  is  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this  case : — 

On  tbe  Case  wben«  for  certain  particalar  T'alnes  of  tbe 

T'arlabley  Taylor's  Series  does  not  g^iTe  tbe  DeTelopment  of 

tbe  Function* — ^The  existence  of  Taylor's  Series  supposes  that  the  function 

f(x)  and  its  differential  coefficients /'(d;),/"(d;^y  &c.   do  not  become  infinite  for 

the  value  of  x  from  which  the  increment  h  is  counted.    If  the  contrary  takes> 

place  the  series  will  be  inapplicable. 

Fix) 
Suppose,  for  example,  that/(a;)  is  of  the  form      J      ',  m being  any  positiYe 

number,  and  F(x)  a  function  of  x  which  does  not  become  either  zero  or  infinite 
when  x  =  a. 

If,  conformably  to  our  rules,  - — ^-^ — -r^  be  developed  in  a  series  of  posi- 
tive powers  of  A,  all  the  terms  would  become  infinite  when  we  liiake  x  =  a.  At 
the  same  time  the  function  has  then  a  determinate  value,  viz. :  — ^ ;  but, 

as  the  development  of  this  value  according  to  powers  of  h  must  necessarily  con- 
tain negative  powers  of  A,  it  cannot  be  given  by  Taylor's  Series. 

Taylor's  Series  naturally  gives  indeterminate  results  when,  the  proposed 
function /(«)  containing  radicals,  the  particular  value  attributed  to  x  causes 
these  radicals  to  disappear  in  the  function  and  in  its  differential  coefficients. 
In  order  to  understand  the  reason,  we  remark  that  a  radical  of  the  form 

(x  —  a)9,  p  and  q  denoting  whole  numbers,  which  forms  part  of  a  function /(^r), 
gives  to  this  function  q  different  values,  real  or  imaginary.  As  this  same  radical 
is  reproduced  in  the  d^erential  coefficients  of  the  function,  these  coefficients  also 
present  a  number,  ^,  of  values.  But,  if  the  particular  value  a  be  attributed  to  rr, 
the  radical  will  disappear  from  all  the  terms  of  the  series,  while  it  remains 

p 
always  in  the  function,  where  it  becomes  A«.  Therefore  the  series  no  longer  re- 
presents the  function,  because  the  latter  has  many  values,  while  the  series  can 
have  but  one.  The  analysis  solves  this  contradiction  by  giving  infinite  values 
to  the  terms  of  the  series,  which  consequently  does  not  any  longer  represent  a 
determined  result. 

The  development  of /(re)  ought,  in  the  case  with  which  we  are  occupied,  to 

p_ 

contain  terms  of  the  form  A?.  We  should  obtain  the  development  by  making 
X  —  a-\-  hin  the  proposed  f  uncUoiL 


468  On  the  Failure  of  Tayhr^s  Theorem, 

Fractional  powers  of  A  would  appear  in  the  latter  deyelopment :  for  example, 
suppose 

this  giyet 

ax 


On  maldng  a;  =  a,  we  haYe/(d;)  s  a^,  and  all  the  differential  coefficients 
become  infinite.  This  circumstance  indicates  that  the  development  oif{x  +  h) 
ought  to  contain  fractional  powers  of  h  when  a;  a  a :  in  &ct  the  function  be- 
comes then 

/(a  +  A)  =  a»  -  A«  +  a  ^lah  +  h\ 

of  which  the  development  according  to  powers  of  h  would  contain  A^,  Ai,  At,  &c. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  a  radical  contained  in  the  f  unction/(d;)  may 
disappear  in  two  different  ways  when  a  particular  value  is  attributed  to  the 
variable  x\  that  is,  i**,  when  the  quantity  contained  under  the  radical  vanishes : 
2**,  when  a  factor  with  which  the  radical  may  be  affected  vanishes. 

In  the  former  case  the  development  according  to  Taylor's  Theorem  can  never 
agree  with  the  function /(a;  +  A)  for  the  particular  value  of  d?  in  question,  for 
the  reason  already  indicated. 

But  it  is  not  me  same  in  the  latter  case,  because  the  factor  with  which  the 
radical  is  affected,  and  which  becomes  zero  in  the  function,  may  cease  to  affect 
the  radical  in  the  differential  coefficients  of  higher  orders ;  in  fact  it  may  not 
d^ppear  at  all,  and  the  series  may  in  consequence  present  the  necessary  number 
of  values. 

For  example,  let  the  proposed  function  be 


m  being  a  positive  integer. 
Here  we  have 


f{x)  ■  (a;  -  a)"«V«-*, 


in(a?  — «)"• 


f{x)  =  m{x  -  a)«-i  y/I^b  +  -J^ 

r(x)  -  fn{m  -  i)(*-  a)-«  V^JH  +  M^^^'  .  (?^^^ 

Each  differentiation  causes  one  of  the  factors  of  {x  —  a)"*  to  disappear  in  the 
first  term.  After  m  differentiations  these  factors  would  entirely  disappear ;  and 
consequently  the  supposition  re  =  a,  in  causing  the  first  m-derived  functions  to 

vanish,  will  leave  the  radical  Vx  -  ^  to  remain  in  all  the  others. 
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ACNODE,  259. 

Approximations,  42. 

further  trigonometrical  applica- 
tions of,  130-8. 
Arbogast's  method  of  derivations,  88. 
Arc  of  plane  curve,  differential  ex- 
pressions for,  220,  223. 
Archimedes,  spiral  of,  301,  303. 
Asymptotes,  definition  of,  242,  249. 

method  of  finding,  242,  245. 

number  of,  243. 

parallel,  247. 

of  cubic,  249,  325. 

in  polar  coordinates,  250. 

circular,  252. 

Bernoulli's  numbers,  93. 

series,  70. 
Bertrand,  on  limits  of  Taylor's  series, 

77. 
Bobillier's  theorem,  368,  374. 

Boole,  on  transformation  of  coordi* 

nates,  412. 
Brigg's  logarithmic  system,  26. 
Bumside,  on  covariants,  412. 

Cardioid,  297,  372. 

Cartesian  oval,  or  Cartesian,  233,  375. 

third  focus,  376. 

tangent  to,  379. 

oonlocals  intersect  orthogonally, 
381. 
Casey,  on  new  form  of  tangential 
equation,  339. 

on  cycloid,  373. 

on  Cartesians,  382. 
Cassini,  oval  of,  233,  333. 
Catenary,  288,  321. 
Cayley,  259,  266. 
Centre  of  curve,  237. 
Centrode,  363. 

Change  of  single  independent  variable, 
399. 


Change  of  two  independent  variables, 

403,  410. 
Chasles,  on  envelope  of  a  earned  right 
line,  356. 
construction  for  centre  of  instan- 
taneous rotation,  359. 
generalization  of  metiiod  of  draw- 
ing normals  to  a  roulette,  360. 
on  epicycloids,  373. 
on  Cartesian  oval,  376. 
on  cubics,  454. 
Circle  of  inflexions  in  motion  of  a  plane 

area,  354,  358»  367,  374- 
Complete  Solid  Harmonics,  421. 
Conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  332,  361. 

centre  of  curvature  of,  370. 
Concomitant  functions,  411. 
Condition  that  Fdx  +  Qd^  should  be  a 

total  differential,  146. 
Conjugate  points,  259. 
Contact,  different  orders  of,  304. 
Convexity  and  concavity,  278. 
Crofton  on  Cartesian  oval,  378,  379, 

380. 
Crunode,  259. 
Cubics,  262,  281,  323,  334. 
Curvature,  radius  of,  286,  287,  295, 
297,  301. 

chord  of,  296. 

at  a  double  point,  310. 

at  a  cusp,  311,  313. 

measure  of,  on  a  surface,  209. 
Cusps,  259,  266,  315. 

curvature  at,  311. 
Cycloid,  335,  356. 

equation  of,  335,  336. 

radius  of  curvature,  and  evolute, 

337. 
length  of  arc,  338. 

Descartes,  on  normal  to  a  roulette,  336. 

ovals  of,  375. 
Differential  coefficients,  definition^  5. 

successive,  34. 
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Differentiation  of,  a  product,  13,  14. 
a  quotient,  15. 
a  power,  16,  17. 
a  function  of  a  function,  17. 
an  inyerse  function,  18. 
trigonometrical  functions,  19,  20. 
circular  functions,  21,  22. 
logarithm,  25. 
exponential  functions,  26. 
functions  of  two  variables,  115. 
three  or  more  variables,  117. 
an  implicit  function,  120. 
partial,  113,  406. 

of  a  function  of  two  variables, 

"5. 
of    three    or    more    variables, 

applications  in  plane  trigono- 
metry, 130. 
in   spherical   trigonometry, 

133.. 
successive,  144.  | 

oi  ^{x  +  at,  y  +  ^t)  with  respect 

to  ty  148. 

Discriminant  of  a  ternary  quadratic 

expression,  129,  194,  196. 

of  any  quadric,  449. 

Double  points,  258,  261. 


Elimination,  of  constants,  384. 

of  transcendental  functions,  386. 

of  arbitrary  functions,  387,  396. 
Envelope,  270. 

of  La^  +  2Ma  +  iV  =  O,  272. 

of  a  system  of  confocal  conies, 
Ex.  8,  p.  276. 

of  a  carried  curve,  355. 

centre  of  curvature  of,  357. 
Epicyclics,  363. 

are  epi-  or  hypo-trochoids,  366. 
Epicycloids  and  hypocycloids,    339, 

356,  466. 
radius  of  curvature  of,  342. 
cusps  in,  341.^ 
double  generation  of,  343. 
evolute  of,  344. 
length  of  arc,  345. 
pedal,  346,  372. 
regarded  as  envelope,  347. 
Epitrochoids  and  hypotrochoids,  347. 
ellipse  as  a  case  of,  348,  363. 
centre  of  curvature  of,  351. 
double  generation  of,  367. 


Equation  of,  tangent  to  a  plane  dure, 
212,  218. 
normal,  215. 
Errors  in  trigonometrical  observation, 

135. 
Euler,  formulas  for  sin  x  and  cos  x,  69. 

theorem  on  homogeneous   func- 
tions, 123,  127,  T48,  162. 

on  double  generation  of  epi-  and 
hypo-cycloids,  344. 
Evolute,  297. 

of  parabola,  298. 

of  ellipse,  299,  308 ;  as  an  enve- 
lope, 297. 

of  equiangular  spiral,  300. 
Expansion  of  a  function,  by  Taylor's 
series,  61. 

by  Arbogast's  method,  88. 

of  «^(a;  +  *,  y  +  Ar),  156. 

of  (^  (a:  +  A,  y  +  At,  a  +  Q,  159. 

Family  of  curves,  270. 

Ferrers,  on  Bobillier^s  theorem,  369. 

on  Steiner's  envelope,  466. 
Folium  of  Descartes,  333. 
Functions,  elementary  forms  of,  2. 

continuous,  3. 

derived,  3. 

successive,  34. 

examples  of,  46. 

partial  derived,  113. 

elliptic,  illustrations  of,  136,  138. 

Graves,  on  a  new  form  of  tangential 
equation,  339. 

Harmonic  polar  of  point  of  inflexion 

on  a  cubic,  281. 
Huygens,  approximation  to  length  of 

circular  arc,  66. 
Hyperbolic  branches  of  a  curve,  246. 
Hypocycloid,  see  Epicycloid. 
Hypotrochoid,  see  Epitrochoid. 

Indeterminate  forms,  96. 

treated  algebraically,  96-9. 

treated  by  the  calculus,  99,  etseq. 
Infinitesimals,  orders  of,  36. 

geometrical  illustration,  57. 
Inflexion,  points  of,  279,  281. 

in  polar  coordinates,  303. 
Intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve,  304. 

of  a  cycloid,  338. 

of  an  epicycloid,  350. 

of  the  involute  of  a  circle,  301. 
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Inverse  curvesi  225. 

tangent  to,  225. 

radius  of  curvature,  295. 

conjugate  Cartesians,  as,  378. 
Inyolute,  297. 

of  circle,  300,  358,  374. 

of  cycloid,  356. 

of  epicycloid,  357. 

Jacobians,  433-45. 

Lagrange,  on  derived  functions,  4,  note, 
on  limits  of  Taylor's  series,  76. 
on  addition  of  elliptic  integittls, 

136. 
theorem  on  expansion  in  series, 

151. 
on  Euler*s  theorem,  163. 
condition  for  maxima  and  minima, 
191,  197,  199,  202. 
La  Hire,  circle  of  inflexions,  354. 

on  cycloid,  373. 
Landen's  transformation   in    elliptic 

functions,  133. 
Laplace's  theorem  on  expansion  in 
series,  154. 
coefficients,  429. 
Legendre,  on  eUiptic  functions,  137. 
on  rectification  of  curves,  233. 
coefficients  of,  426. 
Leibnitz,  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  calculus,  40. 
theorem  on  the  «'*  derived  func- 
tion of  a  product,  51. 
on  tangents  to  curves  in  vectorial 
coordinates,  234. 
Lemniscate,  259,  277,  296,  329,  333. 
Lima^on,  is  inverse  to  a  conic,  227, 

.33I1  334»  349,  361,  372. 
Limiting  ratios,  algebraic  illustration 
of,  5. 
trigonometrical  illustration,  7. 
Limits,  fundamental  principles,  ii. 

Maclaurin,  series,  65,  81. 

on  harmonic  polar  for  a  cubic,  282. 
Manheim,  construction  for  axes  of  an 

ellipse,  374. 
Maxima  or  minima,  164. 

geometrical  examples,  164,  183. 
algebraic  examples,  166. 
.    <w:*  +  2bxy  +  cy*         , , 

of  -T-; T,  ,  o>   166,  177. 

aV  +  2b' xy  +  oY 

condition  for,  169,  174. 


problem  on  area  of  section  of  a 

right  cone,  181. 
for  implicit  functions,  185. 

?uadrilateral  of  given  sides,  186. 
or  two  variables,  191 ;  Lagrange's 

condition,  191,  197. 
for  functions  of  three  variables, 
198. 
of  ft  variables,  199,  449. 
application  to  surfaces,  200. 
undetermined  multipliers  applied 
to,  204. 
Multiple  points  on  curves,  256,  265, 

367. 
Multipliers,  method  of  undetermined, 

204. 

Napier,  logarithmic  system,  25. 
Navier,    geometrical    illustration    of 
fundamental  principles  of  the 
calculus,  8. 
on  Taylor's  theorem,  467. 
Newton,  definition  of  fluxion,  10. 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  40. 
expansions  of  sin  x,  cos  a;,  sin~^x, 
&c.,  64,  69. 
by  diJfferential  equations,  85. 
method  of  investigating  radius  of 

curvature,  291. 
on  evolute  of  epicycloid,  345. 
Nicomedes,  conchoid  of,  332. 
Node,  259. 
Normal,  equation  of,  215. 

number  passing  through  a  given 

point,  220. 
in  vectorial  coordinates,  233. 

Orthogonal  transformations,  409,  414, 

452. 
Osc-node,  259. 

Osculating  curves,  309. 

circle,  291,  306. 

conic,  317. 
Oscul-inflexion,  point  of,  314,  317. 

Parabola,  of  the  third  degree,  262,  288. 

osculating,  318. 
Parabolic  branches  of  a  curve,  246. 
Parameter,  270. 

Partial  differentiation,  1 13,  406* 
Pascal,  lima9on  of,  227. 
Pedal,  227. 

tangent  to,  227. 

examples  of,  230. 

negative,  227. 
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Pliicker,  on  locus  of  cusps  of  cubics 
haying  civen  asymptotes,  265. 

Points,  de  reDroussement,  266. 
of  inflexion,  279. 

Polar  conic  of  a  point,  219. 

Proctor,  definition  of  epi-  and  hypo- 
cycloids,  399. 
epicyclics,  366. 

Ptolemy,  epicyclics,  366. 

Quetelet,  on  Oaitesian  oval,  376, 381. 

Radius  of  curvature,  286. 

in  Cartesian  coordinates,  287, 289. 

mr,  p  coordinates,  295. 

in  polar  coordinates,  301. 

at  singular  points,  310.  ^ 

of  envelope  of  a  moving  right 
line,  358. 
Reauleaux,  on  centrodes  of  moving 

areas,  363. 
Reciprocal  polars,  228,  230. 
Remainder  in  series,  Taylor's,  76,  79. 

Maclaurin's,  81. 
Resultant  of  concurrent  lines,  234. 
Roberts,  W.,  extension  of  method  of 

inversion,  464. 
Rotation,  of  a  plane  area,  359. 

centre  of  instantanous,  360,  364. 

of  a  rigid  body,  371. 
Roulettes,  335. 

normal  to,  336. 

centre   of   curvature,    352 ;  Sa- 
vary's  construction,  352. 

circle  of  inflexions  of,  354. 

motion  of  a  plane  figure  reduced 
to,  362. 

spherical,  370. 

Savary's   construction  for  centre  of 

curvature  of  roulette,  353. 
Series,  Taylor's,  61,  70,  76. 

binomial,  63)  82. 

logarithmic,  63,  82. 

for  sin  x  and  cos  x,  64,  66,  81. 

Maclaurin*s,  64,  81. 

exponential,  65,  81. 

Bernoulli's,  70. 

convergent  and  divergent,  72,  75« 

for  sin'' a;,  68,  85. 

for  tan~*a;,  68,  84. 


for  sin  mx  and  cos  mx,  87. 

Arbogast's,  88. 

Lagrange's,  151. 
Solid  Harmonic  functions,  419. 
Spherical  Harmonics,  423. 
Spinode,  259. 
Stationary,  points,  266. 

tangents,  282. 
Subtangent  and  subnormal,  215. 

polar,  223. 
Symbols,  separation  of,  53. 

representation  of  Taylor's  theo- 
rem by,  70,  160. 

Tacnode,  266. 

Tangent  to  curve,  212,  218,  258. 

number  through  a  point,  219. 

expression  for  perpendicular  on, 
217,  224. 

expression  for  intercept  on,  232. 
Taylor's  series,  61. 

symbolic  form  of,  70. 

Lagrange  on  limits  of,  76. 

extension  to  two  variables,  156. 
to  three  variables,  159. 

symbolic  form  of,  160. 

on  inapplicability  of,  467. 
Tet»seral  Suiiace  Harmonics,  429. 
Three-cusped  hypocycloid,  350,  372. 

466. 
Tracing  of  curves,  322,  328. 
Transformations,  linear,  408. 

orthogonal,  409,  452. 
Trisectrix,  332. 
Trochoids,  339. 

Ultimate  intersection,  locus  of,  271. 

for  consecutive  normals,  290. 
Undetermined  multipliers,  application 

to  maxima  and  minima,  204. 
'         applied  to  envelope,  273. 
Undulation,  points  of,  280. 

Variables,  dependent  and  indepen- 
dent, I. 

Variations  of  elements  of  a  triangle, 
plane,  130;  spherical,  133. 

Vectorial  coordmates,  233. 

Whewell,  on  intrinsic  equation,  304. 
Zonal  Harmonics,  423. 
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Smitli — Elementary  Algebra. 

By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
New  and  Revised  Edition  (1894).     i2mo.     416  pages.     $1.00* 

CALCULUS   AND   QUATERNIONS. 

Barker — Graphical  Calculus. 

By  Arthur  II.  Barker,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Senior  Whitworth  Scholar  1895. 
With  an  Introduction  by  John  Goodman,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Professor  of 
Engineering  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria  University.  Crown  8vo. 
197  pages.     $1.50 

Hamilton — Elements  of  Quaternions. 

By  the  late  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A., 
Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  Second  edition.  Edited  by  Charles 
Jasper  Joly,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Andrews 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland. 

Vol.  I.    4to.     $7.00* 

Vol.  II.    4to.     $7.00* 
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Murray — An  Introductory  Course  in  Differential  Equa- 
tions for  Students  in  Classical  and  Engineering 
Colleges. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Daniel  A.  Murray,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
Formerly  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  in  Cornell  University.     i2mo.     250  pages.     $1.90* 

Murray's  "Differential  Equations"  is  in  use  as  a  text-book  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Purdue 
University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.;  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  III.;  University  of  Den- 
ver, Denver,  Col.;  University  of  Michigan  ;  and  other  leading  in- 
stitutions. 


Prof.  E.  H.  Moore,  University 
of  Chicago:—"  It  is  admirably  adap- 
ted to  its  central  purpose  as  expressed 
by  its  title  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  a 
cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of 
teachers  and  students." 

Prof.  Geo.  D.  Olds,  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.: — "As  an 
elementary  text-book  on  the  subject 
I  do  not  know  its  equal.  It  is 
systematic,  clear  and  suggestive 
from  beginning   to  end.     There  is 


hardly  a  chapter  that  does  not  mean 
a  distinct  gain  for  the  teacher." 

Prof.  J.  P.  Naylor,  De  Pauw 
University, Greencastle,  Ind.: — "The 
prominence  given  to  practical  appli- 
cations is  an  especfally  commendable 
feature." 

Prof.  John  A.  Reed,  University 
x)f  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: — 
' '  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  few  books 
on  that  subject  that  are  fit  to  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  student." 


Proctor — Easy  Lessons  in  the  Differential  Calculus. 

Indicating  from  the  Outset  the  Utility  of  the  Processes  called  Differ- 
entiation and   Integration.       By   R.    A.    Proctor.      Third    edition. 
i2mo.     122  pages.     $0.90 
"  I  have  striven  in  this  little  work  to  show  at  once  how  and  why 
we  want  a  method  of  calculation  dealing  with  quantities  which  vary 
in  value  under  various  conditions,  and  how  such  a  method  of  calcu- 
lation is  to  be  used  in  practice." — Author's  Preface, 

Williamson — An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus. 

Containing  the  Theory  of  Plane  Curves,  and  also  a  Chapter  on  the 
Calculus  of  Variations.  By  Benjamin  Williamson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Examples.     Crown  8vo.     $3.50 

Williamson — An  Elementary  Treatise  on   the  Integral 
Calculus. 

Containing  applications  to  Plane  Curves  and  Surfaces.  With  numerous 
Examples.  By  Benjamin  Williamson,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo. 
$3.50 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Go's  Publications. 


GEOMETRY,   ETC. 

Estill — Numerical   Problems  In  Plane  Geometry, 
Metric  and  Logarithmic  Tables. 

By  J.  G.  Estill,  of  the  Motchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     Xcw 
edition  with  Answers.     Crown  8vo.     144  pages.     $0.90* 

At  the  conference  on  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
le;je,  in  February,  1896,  at  Columbia  College,  representing  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  and  Cornell, 
and  nearly  all  the  large  preparatory  schools  of  the  East,  the  Mathe- 
matical Conference  voted  unanimously  to  recommend  that  arithmetic 
be  dropped  from  the  college  entrance  requirements,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  metric  system  and  the  ability  to  solve  numerical 
problems  in  Plane  Geometry  be  required. 

These  two  facts  account  for  the  writing  of  this  little  book. 

The  most  of  the  problems  have  had  class-room  test.  They  add 
interest  to  the  study  of  formal  geometry.  They  are  helpful,  too, 
in  making  clear,  and  fastening  in  the  memory,  the  principles  and 
propositions  of  formal  geometry.  They  enforce  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  truths  which  boys  are  apt  to  think  have  no  application. 
They  furnish  a  drill  that  is  just  as  valuable  to  those  who  are  not 
preparing  for  college  as  for  those  who  are. 


Arthur  H.  Cutler,  The  Cutler 
School,  New  York  City: — "  It  is  ex- 
actly the  book  needed  to  supplement 
any  of  the  school  geometries  in  gen- 
eral use  so  that  the  pupil  can  be 
fitted  to  meet  the  present  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college." 

Wilson  Farrand,  Associate  Mas- 
ter, Newark  Academy,  Newark, 
N.  J.: — *'  The  lack  of  any  adequate 
collection  of  numerical  problems  in 
geometry  has  been  felt  by  nearly  all 
teachers  of  mathematics  for  some 
time.  This  want,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
adequately  supplied  by  Mr.  Estill's 
little  book.  A  special  word  of  praise 
is  due  Mr.  Estill  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
.subject  of  logarithms." 

George  ParsonsTibbets,A.M., 

Easthampton,  Mass.: — "  His  per- 
fect comprehension  of  the  problem 
before  him  at  Lakeville  makes  his 
systematic  solution  of  it  most  val- 
uable to  students  like  his  own.  We 
shall  use  it  here  in  preparation  for 
the  college  named." 


Prof.  Chas.  F.  Warner,  Manual 
Training  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 
— "  It  is  certainly  compact  and  well 
graded.  I  think  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
successful." 

Prof.  Edwin  S.  Crawley,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: — "I  think  that  teachers 
of  geometry  will  find  it  of  valuable 
service  as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular 
text-book. 

"The  collections  of  examination 
papers  will  be  especially  valuable  to 
students  preparing  for  college." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Rorer,  Eastbum 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — '*  We 
intend  to  place  the  book  in  our  cur- 
riculum. It  is  just  the  book  that 
we  wanted." 

Prof.  Lucien  Wait,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : — ** .  .  . 
Admirably  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  the  ideas  agreed 
upon  at  the  Columbia  College 
Conference." 
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Qore — Plane  and  Solid  Qeometry. 

By  James  Howard  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Colum- 
bian University.  Author  of  "Elements  of  Geodesy,"  *' History  of 
Geodesy,"  "Bibliography  of  Geodesy,"  etc.,  etc.  JVew  edition. 
Crown  8vo.     257  pages.     $1.00. 

In  this  book  about  one-half  of  the  matter  usually  included  in 
text-books  on  geometry  has  been  omitted:  chiefly  those  propositions 
which^  are  wholly  lacking  in  practical  application.  Some  familiar 
and  interesting  theorems  which  fall  below  the  practical  standard, 
but  would  be  missed  by  many  teachers  if  eliminated,  have  been 
given  as  exercises  or  corollaries. 

The  practical  teacher  may  rest  assured  that  in  this  treatise  there 
are  no  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  reasoning,  nor  need  he  fear  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  training  in  demonstrative  processes.  Moreover, 
sufficient  material  is  provided  for  thorough  preparation  for  college 
examinations.  As  evidence  it  may  be  cited  that  schools  of  such 
status  as  St.  Mark's  School,  Southboro,  Mass.;  Boardman  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Milwaukee  Academy  ;  Cascadilla  School; 
High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  been  using  it  for  some  time. 


W.  A.  Waterman,  New  York 
Preparatory  School,  New  York  City: 
— •'  I  find  it  especially  well  adapted 
to  real  preparatory  work.  The  many 
practical  problems  with  accompany- 
ing figures,  the  general  summary  of 
formulas,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
work,  seems  to  aim  at  fitting  the 
student  for  a  practical  application  of 
the  principles  of  geometry  in  his 
further  scientific  studies." 

J.  G.  Estill,  The  Hotchkiss 
School,  Lakeville, Conn.: — "It  ought 
to  find  a  ready  welcome  among 
schools  which  decide  for  themselves 
how  much  geometry  they  shall  teach. 
I  believe  it  covers  entirely  sufficient 
ground  for  the  average  student  of 
geometry.  I  especially  commend 
the  sound  sense  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  put  things  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  found  elsewhere, 
instead  of  straining  after  new  (and 
worse)  methods." 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Haynes,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota: — "  The  book 
is  one  of  much  merit,  and  presents 


the  subject  to  the  beginner  in  a  very 
interesting  way." 

L.  L.  Jackson,  State  Normal 
School, Ypsilanti,  Mich.  :-t— "I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  geometry  for  the 
ordinary  high  school  that  has  yet 
been  brought  out.  I  base  this  on 
the  quantity  of  matter,  its  import- 
ance, the  simple  and  yet  sufficiently 
rigid  treatment  of  the  same." 

W.  T.  Raid,  Belmont  School, 
Belmont,  Cal. : — "His  idea  of  making 
the  book  exactly  coincides  with  mine. 
In  fact,  only  a  few  days  ago  I  took 
the  geometry  we  are  using  and 
checked  over  a  certain  number  of 
propositions  that  were  to  be  mas- 
tered, following  in  my  checking 
exactly  the  theory  that  Mr.  Gore  has 
been  following  in  making  his  book. 
I  have  again  and  again  felt  that  we 
were  w^asting  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
useless  detail.  Certainly  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  get  the  main  princi- 
ples of  geometry  thoroughly  well 
fixed  in  the  mind,  and  so  clearly 
before  the  boy  that  he  can  make 
use  of  them  in  his  after  work." 
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Nichols — Elementary  and  Constructional  Geometry* 

By  Edgar  II.  Nichols,  A.B.,  of  the  Browne  &  Nichols  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     i2mo.     150  pages.    $0.75* 

%*This  book  is  prepared  mainly  with  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Committee  of  Ten,  and  is  designed  for 
Pupils  beginning  Geometry  at  the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  younger. 

It  is  based  upon  the  author's  class-room  experience  with  young 
boys  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

A  pupil  who  has  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles 
developed  in  this  book  should  be  able  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Theoretical  Geometry,  both  plane  and  solid,  in  a  text-book  where 
no  complete  proofs,  but  suggestions  only,  are  given  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  more  difficult  problems  and  theorems. 


Prof.  B.  F.  Chase,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: — "  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Prof.  Nichols' 
book.  His  treatment  of  Moulding 
of  Areas,  p.  79,  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially strong."  [Adopted  later  for 
use  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  of  Kansas  City.] 

Emily  P.  Wolcott,  Girls'  Latin 
School,  Baltimore: — "It  contains 
among  its  many  good  features,  some 
things  that  none  of  the  other  books 
of  its  kind  possess." 

W.  A.  Francis,  Phillips  (Exeter) 
Academy: — '*  I  am  well  pleased  with 
M.  Nichols'  book.  It  is  the  best 
that  I  have  seen." 


Journal  of  Pedagogy t  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.: — *'  It  is  superior  to  any 
other  book  that,  we  have  seen  de- 
signed for  the  same  grade  of 
pupils." 

School  Review,  Chicago,  111. : — 
"New  ideas  are  revealed,  not  by 
mere  statement,  but  by  judicious 
questioning.  Most  of  the  principles 
the  student  is  led  to  formulate  for 
himself.  Many  of  the  points  which 
are  difficult  for  the  child  to  under- 
stand— as  the  subjects  of  angles,  of 
equivalent  figures,  and  of  areas — are 
explained  with  more  than  usual  sim- 
plicity and  clearness." 


Casey — A  Treatise  of  the  Analytical  Qeometry  of  the 
Point,  Line,  Circle,  and  Conic  Sections. 

Containing  an  Account  of  its  Most  Recent  Extensions.  By  John 
Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
etc.     (Dublin  UxNIVErsity  Press  Series.)     i2mo.     $3.50* 

Casey — The  First  Six  Books  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 

and  Propositions  I.-XXI.  of  Book  XI.,  and  an  Appendix  of  the 
Cylinder,  Sphere,  Cone,  etc.  With  Copious  Annotations  and  Numerous 
Exercises.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Sixth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     i6mo.     332  pages.     $1.40* 

Casey — A  Sequel  to  the  First  Six  Books  of  the  Elements 
of  Euclid. 

Containing  an  easy  Introduction  to  Modern  Geometry.  With  Numerous 
Examples.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Seventh  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     Part  I.     Crown  8vo.     168  pages.     $1.10* 
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Low — ^Text-Book  on    Practical,   Solid,   and   Descriptive 
Geometry. 

By  David  Allan  Low  (Whitworth  Scholar),  Principal  of  the  People's 
Palace  Technical  School,  London.  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to 
Machine  Drawing  and  Design." 

Part  I.     Crown  8vo.     With  114  Figures.     Ii8  pages.     $0.60* 
Part  II.     Crown  8vo.     With  64  Figures.     140  pages.     $0.90* 

Part  I.  Treats  of  Projection  of  Points  and  Lines,  Simple  Solids 
in  Simple  Positions,  Changing  the  Planes  of  Projection,  Additional 
Problems  on  Lines,  Planes  other  than  the  Co-ordinate  Planes,  Prob- 
lems on  the  Straight  Line  and  Plane,  Sections  of  Solids,  Projection 
of  Plane  Figures,  etc. 

Part  II.  Additional  Problems  on  the  Straight  Line  and  Plane, 
Projection  of  Solids,  Isometric  Projection,  Horizontal  Projection, 
Curved  Surfaces  and  Tangent  Planes,  Developments  and  Projections 
of  Screw  Threads,  Intersection  of  Surfaces,  Projection  of  Shadows, 
etc. 

Morris — Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

By  I.  Hammond  Morris,  South  Kensington  Art  Department.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Drawings  done  specially  for  the  Book  by  the  Author. 
(Longmans'  Elementary  Science  Manuals.)  i2mo.  264  pages. 
$0.80* 

The  Volume  treats  of:  i.  Construction  and  Use  of  Plain  Scales 
and  Scales  of  Chords.  2.  Proportional  Division  of  Lines.  3.  Mean 
and  4th  Proportional.  4.  Lines  and  Circles  required  in  drawing 
out  Geometrical  Patterns.  5.  Reduction  and  Enlargement  of  plane 
Figures.  6.  Polygons  on  Lines  and  in  Circles.  7.  Irregular  Poly- 
gons. 8.  Irregular  Figures :  the  Ellipse,  etc.  9.  Plan,  Elevation, 
and  Section  of  Cube,  Pyramid,  Prism,  Cylinder,  Cone,  and  Sphere 
in  Simple  Positions.    . 

Solid  Geometry,  The  Principles  of  Projection.  Definition  of 
Terms,  etc.,  etc.  Simple  Problems  relating  to  Lines  and  Planes. 
Plan  and  Elevation  of  Simple  Solids  resting  on  the  Horizontal  Plane, 
and  also  when  Inclination  of  Two  Sides  or  of  Plane  and  One  Side 
are  given.  Sections  of  such  Solids  by  Vertical  and  Horizontal 
Planes. 

Graphic  Arithmetic.  The  Representation  of  Numbers  by  Lines. 
The  Multiplication  of  Numbers  by  Construction.  The  Division  of 
Numbers  by  Construction.  The  Determination  of  the  Square  Root 
of  Numbers  by  Construction. 

Morris — Qeometricai  Drawing  for  Art  Students. 

Embracing  Plane  Geometry  and  its  Application,  the  Use  of  Scales,  and 
the  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Solids.  With  nearly  600  Figures.  By 
L  Hammond  Morris.     Crown  8vo.     192  pages.    $0.60 


8  Longmans,  Green,  &  Go's  Publications, 

Henrici — Elementary  Geometry. 

Congruent  Figures.  By  Olaus  Henrici,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Pure  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Second  edition. 
141  Diagrams.  (London  Science  Class  Books.)  i6mo.  210  pages. 
$0.50* 

Taylor — An  Introduction  to  the  Differential  and  Integ^ral 
Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. 

By  F.  Glanville  Taylor,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Mathematical  Lecturer  at 
University  College,  Nottingham.     Crown  8vo.     592  pages.     $3.00* 

Salmon — A  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections. 

Containing  an  Account  of  some  of  the  Most  Important  Modem  Alge- 
braic and  Geometric  Methods.  By  G.  Salmon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
416  pages.     $3.75* 

Smith — Qeometrical  Conic  Sections. 

By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    i2mo.     172  pages.     $1.10* 

Sutherland — Primer  of  Geometry. 

By  James  Sutherland,  M. A.     Crown  8vo.     116  pages.    $0.75* 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  First  Course  in  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  and  Measurements  that  shall  be  of  real  value  as  an 
Educational  Training,  and  that  shall  be  the  foundation  for  more 
advanced  work  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school.  It  gives  practical 
applications  of  the  early  Propositions  of  Euclid's  First  Book  to 
actual  measurements,  and  endeavors  to  make  an  interesting  study 
of  what  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  schoolboy  as  the  least 
interesting  part  of  his  work.  The  exercises  are  such  as  can  easily 
be  worked  in  any  school  having  a  playground,  or  available  piece  of 
land,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  is  of  the  simplest  description,  in 
fact,  most  of  it  can  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Watson — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Watson,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, . 
Cambridge.     (Text-Books  of  Science.)     i2mo.     308  pages.     $1.25 

Contents  :  Book  I.  Triangles,  Angles,  Parallel  Straight  Lines, 
Polygons,  and  Loci.  Book  II.  On  the  Circle.  Book  III  Problems 
of  Construction  connected  with  the  Straight  Line  and  Circle.  Book 
IV.  On  Areas.  Book  V,  Ratio,  Proportion,  etc.  Book  VI.  Ap- 
plication of  Proportion  to  Geometry.  Book  VII.  On  Planes,  and 
Lines  in  Space. 

Wilson — Qeometrical  Drawing. 

For  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Army  Examinations,  and  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  \V.  N.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Master  at 
Rugby  School.     Crown  8vo.     160  pages.     $1.35* 

Taylor — An  Introduction  to  the  Practical  Use  of  Log- 
arithms, with  Examples  in  Mensuration. 

By  F.  Glanville  Taylor,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Mathematical  Lecturer  at 
University  College,  Nottingham.     Crown  8vo.     $0.50* 


